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Vrom  the  rise  of  the  modern  kingdoms  to  the 
peace  of  westphalia,  in  1648. 


LETTER  XLII. 


ENGLAND,  TROH  THE  DEATH  OF  EDWA&D  III.  TO  THE  AC* 
CESSION  OW  HENRT  V.  WITH  SOME  JtCCOITNT  OF  THE 
AFFAIRS  OF  SCOTLAND  DURING  THAT  PERIOD* 


xVfTER  seeing  England  victorious  over  France 
and  Spain,  you  have  seen  her,  my  dear  Philip, 
stript  almost  of  bSI  her  possessions  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  Edward  III.  expiring  with  much  less  glory  than 
had  distinguished  the  more  early  periods  (>f  his  reign.  His 
successor,  Richard  II.  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  litde 
able  to  recover  what  had  been  lost  through  the  indisposition 
of  his  fiather,  and  the  dotage  of  his  grandfather.  Happy  bad 
it  been  for  him,  and  fcH*  his  people,  cpuld  he  have  ruled  his 
own  kingdom  with  judgment! 

Richard  was  certainly  a  weak  prince,  but  his  weakness 
was  not  immediately  perceived  or  felt  by  the  nation.    He 
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was  only  at  his  acceaaip^y^a  bpy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  from 
whom  consequently  little  could  be  expected.  The  habits  of 
order  and  obedience,  which  the  nobility  had  been  taught  by 
the  third  Edward,  still  influenced  them ;  and  the  authority  of 
fiichard's  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and^ 
Gloucester,  sufficed  to  repress  for  a  time  that  turbulent  spi- 
rit, to  which  the  great  barons  were  so  often  subject  during  a 
weak  reign.  The  different  characters  of  those  three  princes 
rendered  them  also  a  counterpoise  to  each  other;  so  that  there 
appeared  no  new  circumstance  in  the  domestic  situation  of 
England,  which  could  endanger  the  public  peace,  or  give  any 
immediate  apprehensions  to  the  lovers  of  their  country. 

But  this  flattering  prospect  proved  delusive.  Discontents 
and  dissentions  soon  took  place  among  all  orders  of  men. 
The  first  tumult  was  of  the  popular  kind.  War  had  been 
carried  on  between  France  and  England,  after  the  death  of 
Edward  III.  but  in  so  languid  a  manner  as  served 
*  only  to  exhaust  the  finances  of  both  kingdoms.  In 
order  to  repair  the  expences  of  these  fruitless  armaments,  the 
English  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  impose  a  poll-tax, 
of  three  groats  a^head,  on  every  person,  male  and  female, 
above  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  inequality  and  injustice  of 
this  tax  was  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  the  rigor- 
ous manner  in  which  it  was  levied,  made  it  yet  more  grie- 
vous. The  great  body  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  were 
still  in  a  state  of  slavery,  became  severely  sensible  of  the 
unequal  lot  which  fortune  had  assigned  them  in  the  distribu* 
tion  of  her  favours.  They  looked  up  to  the  first  origin  of 
mankind  from  one  common  stock,  their  equal  right  toliberty, 
and  to  all  the  benefits  of  nature.  Nor  didthey  fail  to  reflect 
on  the  tyranny  of  artificial  distinctions,  the  abuses  which  had 
arisen  from  the  degradation  of  the  n)ore  coQsiderable  part  of 
the  species,  and  the  aggrandizesientof  afew  individuab'. 

I.  FioisBard,  liv.  ii.    WaUingfaam.    KnightoR.  , 
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**  When  Adam  delv'd,  and  Eve  span, 
"  Where  was  then  the  gendeman?" 

was  their  favourite  distich :  and  tdchotigh  thes6  verses,  whcii 
misapplied,  strike  at  the  foundation  of  all  society,  they  con- 
tsdn  a  sentiment  so  flattering  to  that  sense  of  primitive 
equality,  engraved  in  the  hearts  oJF  all  men,  as  never  to  be 
repeated  widiout  some  degree  of  approbation. 

When  die  discontents  of  the  populace  were  thus  prepared, 
die  insolence  of  a  tax-gatherer,  and  the  spirit  ofSi 
bkcksmich,  blew  them  into  a  flame.  While  the 
blacksmith  was  at  work,  in  a  village  of  Essex,  the  tax-ga- 
therer came  into  his  shop,  and  demanded  payment  for  his 
daughter.  '  The  father  replied,  that  she  was  below  the  age 
prescribedby  the  statute;  the  tax-gatherer  affirmed  ?he  was 
afull  grown  woman,  and,  in  pmof  of  his  assertion,  attempted 
an  indecency  which  incensed  the  blacksmith  to  such  a  degree 
diat  he  knocked  the  ruffian  dead  with  his  forge-hammer.—- 
The  by.«taoders  applauded  the  action,  and  exclaimed  diat  it 
was  fidl  time  for  the  people  to  take  vengeance  on  their  ty. 
rants,  andrassert  their  native  rights.  They  flew  to  arms :  the 
flame  of  sedition  spread  from  county  to  county ;  and  before 
the  government  had  the  least  intimation  of  the  danger,  the 
disorder  had  grown  beyond  all  controul  or  opposition. 

These  mutinous  peasants,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
diousand,  assembled  on  Blackheath,  under  their  leader,  Wat 
Tyler;  and  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  who  had  taken  shel- 
ter in  the  Tower,  that  they  desired  a  conference  with  him. 
Richard  sailed  down  the  river  in  a  barge  for  that  purpose ; 
but,  on  approaching  the  shore,  he  discovered  such  S3rmptoms 
of  tilmultmd  insolence,  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  return. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  Tower  would  be  no  security 
against  the  lawless  multitude,  and  afflicted  at  the  ravages 
and  crueldes  of  the  rioters,  who  had  broken  into  the  city  of 
London;  plundered  the  merchants,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of 
all  the  gentlemen  they  could  seize ;  the  young  king  found 

it 
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it  necessaty  to  go  out,  and  ask  .their  demands.  .  They  re- 
quired a  general  pardon ;  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  freedom 
of  commerce  in  marl^et-towns,  without  toll  or  impost ;  and. 
%  fixed  rent  on  lands,  insteadof  the  service^  duebyyllUlnagei 
These  requests  were  hig^y  r^^sdnablej  but  the  biskaviour 
of  Wat  Tyler,  their  leader,  who,  in  making  his  demands, 
frequently  brandished  his  sword  in  a  iftenactng  manner,  so 
incensed  WiUiamWalwoiitb)  Icurd mayor  of  Lbndoxiytihat  he 
lifted  up  his  mace,  or,  as  othefs  say,  his  spedr,  and  struck 
Tyler  a  violent  blow,  which  brcioght  him  to  the  ground^ 
where  he  was  instantly  run  throu^  the  body  by  another  of 
the  king's  train*  The  mutineera  ^etiof;  tbeir  iMder  ftll, 
prepared  themsdlves  for  reveiige;  and  the  king  and  his 
whole  company  9iust  have  .perished  on  the: spot,  had  not 
Richard  djacoveiied  an  extraovdimuy  presedce  6f  mind  in 
that  extremity*  He  ordered,  hia  attendants,  to  atop^  advanc- 
ed alone  towards.tbe  enraged  vxukilude,  Md  accosting  them 
with  an  affable  apd  int|ispid.cai|&ll»ia»ce|.<<  Whattiby  good 
^  p^ople^'Vsgid  he,  ^<  is  tb^  m0aAing  of  this  cdmmotion?— 
^^  Be  not  concerned  for  the  loss  of  your  leader.  I  aim  yomf 
i^  king  L I  will  become  your  leader :  fellow  me  into  the  field, 
i^  and  you  shall  have  whatever  you  desire."  Over-awed 
by  the  royal  presence,  they  LAaplicitly  followed  him:  and  he 
peaceably  dismissed  ihem,  after  granting  them  their  de» 
mands^ 

Richard's  condua  on  this  occasion,  considering  that  he 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  raised  great  expectations  in 
the  na;ticm ;  but,  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years,  they 
gradually  vanished^  and  his  want  of  capacity,  or  at  least  of 
^Ud  judgovent  appeared  in  ciVery  measure  which  he  adopts 
ed.  His  first  expedition  was  against  Scotland,  into  which  he 
marched  al  th&  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
'  sand  men.  The  Septa  did  not  pretend  to  make 
fesistance  against  so  great  a  force :  they  abandoned^  without 

3.  Ibid. 
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temple,  their  nigged  territory  to  be  pillaged  and  laid  waste 
by  tbe  -enemyy  and  made  an  ineursion  into  the  more  fertile 
provinces  of  Eogland,  where  they  collected  a  rich  booty, 
and  returned  in  tranqmttity  to  their  onhi  country.  The 
Eng^h  monalrch,  however,  wandered  over  great  part  of 
the  comparatively  barren  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  led  hia 
army  back  into  En^^d,  without  taking  vengeance  on  the 
enemy  for  their,  devastations  3.  His  impatience  to  return, 
and  enjoy  his  usual  pleasures  and  amusements,  overJudanc* 
ed  every  ht^^r  ccmsideration,  and  made  even  rev«ikge  a 
motive  too  feeble  to  detain  him* 

Richard,  like  most' weak  princes,  now  resigned  himself 
wholly  to  the  direction  of  a  &vbmrite,  Robert  de  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  a  young  nobleman  of  dissolute  manners,  whom 
he  loaded  with  ndbes,  widi  titles,  and  with  dignities*  Ho 
firBt  created  him  marquis  o£  Dublin,  sind  afterwards  duke  of 
Ireland,  with  a  parliamentary  grant  of  the  sovereighty  of 
that  kingdom  for  life.  The  usual,  and  but  too  often  just 
complaints  against  the  insolence  of  favourites,  were  soon 
loudly  echoed,  and  greed^y  received  in'all  parts  of  En^ahd. 
A  civil  war  was  the  consequence:  the  rbyal  party 
wa&ckfeated;  and  Richard  was  oUiged  to  resign 
die  government  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  fourteen,  ap» 
pointed  by  the  parliament.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
had  been  at  tbe  head  of  this  insurrection,  next  entered  an 
accusiLt^n  against  five  of  the  king's  ministers,  who  were 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason:  and  as  many  of  them  as 
could  be  seized  were  executed.  The  duke  of  Ireland  made 
his  escape  beyond  sea,  as  did  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  discharged  the  office  of  lord  high  chanceU 
lor*    Both  died  abroad* 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  Richard,  thus  reduced 
to  a  slate  of  slavery  by  his  subjects,  and  unable  to  defend  his 

3.  T.  Walsinghaun.    Froissard,  ubi  sup. 
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oenrants  from  the  resentment  of  his  uncle*,  would  remaiii 

long  m  subjection,  and  never  recover  the  royal  power,  with- 

out  the  most  violent  struggles ;  but  the  event 

*  proved- otherwise.  In  less  than  twelve  months 
he  was  entirely  reconciled  to  his  uncles,  and  exercised  the 
ftgal  authority  in  its  full  extent. 

After  these  domestic  disturbances  were  composed,  and 
the  government  restored  to  its  natural  state,  there  passed  an 
interval  of  eight  years  distinguised  by  no  remarkable  event; 
but  during  which  the  king  brou^^  himself  into  the  lowest 
degree  of  personal  contempt,  even  while  his  government 
appeared  in  a  great  measure  unexceptionable.  Addicted  to 
vulgar  pleasures,  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  feasting  and 
jollity ;  and  dissipated  in  idle  shew,  or  lavished  upon  favou- 
rites of  no  reputation,  that  revenue  whidi  the  people  expect* 
ed  to  see  him  employ  in  undertakings  for  the  public  honour 
and  advantage. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  soon  perceived  the  opportunities 
which  diis  dissolute  conduct  of  his  nephew  afforded  him  of 
insinuating  himself  into  the  affections  of  the  nation ;  and  he 
determined  to  aspire  at  popularity,  as  the  ladder  to  the 
throne.  He  seldom  appeared  at  court  or  in  the  council:  he 
never  declared  his  opinion  but  in  order  to  disapprove  of  the 
measures  embraced  by  the  king  and  his  favourites ;  and  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  every  man  whom  disappoint- 
ment or  private  resentment  had  rendered  an  ene^ny  to  the 
administration.  Richa^rd,  however,  got  intelligence  of  his 
designs,  and  ordered  him  unexpectedly,  to  be  ar- 

*  rested,  and  carried  over  to  Calais ;  the  only  place 
where  he  could  safely  be  detained  in  custody,  by  reason  of 
his  numerous  partizans,  and  where  he  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered. The  royal  vengeance  fell  also,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  severity,  on  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick, 
the  supposed  accomplices  of  Gloucester,  and  on  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  ArundePs  brother^  who  was  banished 

the 
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the  kiogdonu  Arundel  himself  was  beheaded,  and  Warwick 
was  doomed  to  perpetual  confinement  in  the  Isle  of  Man^. 

The  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  sup* 
porters  of  his  party,  was  followed  by  a  misunderstanding 
among  those  noblemen  who  had  joined  in  the  prosecution  i 
and  the  duke  of  Hereford,  in  particular,  went  so  far  as  to 
accuse  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  parUament  of  having  spoken 
«  many  slanderous  words  of  the  king.''  Norfalk 
denied  the  charge :  gave  Hereford  the  lie,  and  of-  *  * 
iered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  duel.  The  challenge  wa» 
accepted^  the  time  and  place  of  the  combat  were  appointed, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  held  in  suspence  with  regard  to  the 
event.  But  when  the  two  champions  appeared  in  the  field, 
accoutred  for  the  fight,  the  king  interposed,  to  prevent  both 
the  present  efiEusion  of  blood,  and  the  future  consequences 
of  the  quarreL  He  stopped  the  duel,  by  the  advice  and  au« 
thority  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  appointed  to 
regulate  the  combat:  and,  by  the  same  authority,  he  order- 
ed both  the  combatants  to  leave  the  kingdom  i.  Hereford 
was  banished  for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk  for  life* 

The  sentence  pronounced  upon  these  two  noblemen  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  impartial,  but  it  surely  was  not  equitable. 
The  one  was  condemned  without  being  charged  with  any 
ofience;  the  other  withoutbeingconvicted  of  any  crime.  It 
was  alfo  unpopular.  Richard's  conduct  in  this  affair  was 
considered  as  a  mark  of  the  pusillanimity  of  his  temper:  and 
the  weakness  and  fluctuation  of  his  councils,  at  least,  aj^ear 
on  no  occasion  more  evident.  Henry,  duke  of  Hereford, 
being  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  self-command,  behaved 
himself  with  so  much  humility  after  his  condemnation,  that 
the  king  promised  to  shorten  the  term  of  his  eidle  four  years  9 
and  also  granted  him  letters-patent  empowering  him,  in  case 
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any  iaberitance  should  accrue  to  ham  during  the  intfinraly  to 
enter  into  immediate  possessioiK  But  Herefoid,  who  w«i 
son  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster^  had  no  sooner  left  the  king- 
dom than  Richard's  j  ealousy  of  the  power  and  ridies  of  tluii; 
family  revived;  and  he  grew  sensible,  that  by  Gloucester's 
death  he  had  only  removed  a  counterpoise  to  the  Lancas* 

^  ^^^  trian  interest,  which  was  now  become  formidable 
A  D*1399« 

*to  the  throne*    He  therefore  took  every  method 

to  sully  abroad  the  reputation  of  Henry  duke  of  Hereford, 

and  to  obstruct  his  alliances,  by  representing  him  as  guil^ 

of  treasonable  practices;  and  when  the  duke  of  Lancaster 

died,  he  revoked  his  letters«patent  to  Henry,  and  retained 

possessibn.of  the  family  estate^. 

These  instances  of  rapacity  and  severity,  and  the  civeum- 
stances  with  which  they  were  accompanied^  threw  upon 
Richard  the  universal  odium  of  the  people.  Hereford,  now 
duke  of  Lancaster,  had  formerly  acquired  the  esteem  of  the 
public  by  his  valour  and  abilities.  He.  was  connected  with 
most  of  the  principal  nobility  by  Uood,  alliance,  or  friend- 
ship;  his  misfortunes  added  double  lustre  to  his  merit ;  all 
men  made  his  case  their  own :  diey  entered  into  bis  resent* 
ment;  and  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  him  as  the  onty 
person  who  could  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  the  nation,  or 
reform  the  abuses  of  government. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  disposed,  Richard 
went  over  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  thereby  im- 
prudently afforded  his  exiled  cousin  an  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Henry  landed  at  Raven- 
spur,  in  Yorkshire,  accompanied  only  by  sixty  persons ;  but 
he  was  suddenly  joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  two  of  the  most  potent  barons  in  £ngland, 
^nd  the  malecontents  in  all  quarters  fleW  to  arms.  He 
solemnly  declared  that  he  had  no  other  purpose  in  this  inva- 
sion than  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  unjustly  detain- 

6>  Tyrrcl,  vol.  lii.  from  the  ^ccorcU. 
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ed  from  him ;  and  he  entreated  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York, 
who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  not  to  oppose  a 
loyal  and  humble  supplicant  in  the  recovery  of  his  legal 
patrimony.  His  entreaties  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
guardian  embraced  his  cause,  and  he  immediately  found 
himself  master  of  England. 

Richard  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  this  invasion, 
than  he  hastened  over  from  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Milford- 
Haven,  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men.  But  even 
that  small  army  was  seized  with  the  spirit  of  disaffection, 
and  the  king  found  himself  almost  entirely  deserted.  In  this 
'  extremity  he  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  where  he  proposed 
to  embark  for  France,  and  there  wait  the  return  of  his  sub« 
jects  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  But  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  his  design  into  execution,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  waited  upon  him  from  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, with  the  strongest  professions  of  loyalty  and  sub- 
mission ;  and  Richard  was  so  credulous  as  to  put  himself 
in  the  power  of  his  enemy.  He  was  carried  about  in  an 
abject  manner,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace ;  de- 
posed, confined  in  prison,  and  afterwards  murdered^.  And 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  proclaimed  king,  under  the  name 
of  Henry  IV. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.*as  may  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the 
throne,  was  stained  by  many  acts  of  blood  and  violence. 
All  who  opposed  his  tide  fell  a  sacriBce  to  his  rigid  policy, 
and  superstition  was  called  in,  to  swell  by  new  crimes  the 
horrid  catalogue.  While  a  subject,  Henry  was  believed  to 
have  strongly  imbibed  the  principles  of  Wickliffe,  a  secular 
priest  educated  at  Oxford,  who,  during  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  Richard  II.  preached  the  doctrine  of  reforma- 
tion ;  but  finding  himself  possessed  of  the  throne  by  so  pre- 
carious a  tide,  this  politic  prince  though^  superstition  a 

7.  T.Wabingham.    FroUsvdi  ubi  sup. 
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necessaiy  engine  of  puUic  authority.  There  had  hitherto^ 
been  no  penal  laws  enacted  against  heresy  in  Engbnd :  Hen* 
ry,  therefore,  who  made  nothing  of  sacrificing  his  principles- 
to  hia  interest,  understanding  that  the  clergy  caHed  loudly  £or 
the  punishment  of  the  discipleftof  Wickliffe,  whose  leamingf 
and  genius  had  in  some  measure  broken  the  fetters  of  pre* 
judice,  resolved  to  procure  the  favour  of  the 
church  by  the  most  effectual  of  all  methods,  hy 
gratifying  her  vengeance  on  those  who  presumed  to  dispute 
her  infallibility.  A  law  was  accordingly  enacted^  That  wheni 
smy  heretic,  who  relapsed,  or  refused  to  abjure  his  opinions^ 
was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  by  the  bishop  or  hia 
commissaries,,  he  should  be  committed  to  the  flames  by  the 
civil  magistrate  before  the  whole  people  K  This  weapon! 
did  not  long  remain  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
William  Sautre,  a  clergyman  in  London,  had  been  con-» 
demned  by  the  convocation  at  Canterbury:  his  sentence  wae 
ratified  by  the  house  of  peers ;  and  the  unhappy  sectary  suf* 
fered  the  punishment  of  fire,  because  he  could  not  think  aa 
the  church  directed.  What  a  fatal  prelude  to  future  horrors^ 
proceeding  from  the  same  source  I 

But  all  the  prudence  and  precaution  of  Henry  could  not 
shield  hin^  from  numerous  alarms.  He  was  threatened  from 
France  witl^  an  invasion,  which  was  only  prevented  by  the. 
disorders  in  that  country ;  and  the  revolution  in  England 
\ras  speedily  followed  by  an  insurrection  in  Wales.  Owen 
Glendour,  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that  coun* 
try,  had  become  obnoiuous  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
Richard  ;  and  Reginald,  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  who  waa 
closely  connected  with  the  new  king,  and  who  enjoyed  a 
great  fortune  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  thought  the  oppor* 
tunity  favourable  for  oppressing  his  neighbour,  and  taking 
possession  of  his  estate.  Gleddour,  provoked  at  the  mjus* 
toce,  and  still  more  at  the  indignity,,  recovered  possession  bjr 
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At  swor<L  Henry  sent  assistance  to  Grey,  the  Welsh  took 
part  with  Glendour:  a  tedious  and  troublesome  war  was 
kindled,  which  Glendour  long  sustained  by  his  valour  and 
activity,  aided  by  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  and 
the  untamed  spirit  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Scots  also  were  tempted  by  these  disorders  to  make 
incursions  into  England ;  and  Henry,  desirous  of  taking  re- 
venge upcm  them,  conducted  an  army  as  far  north 
as  Edinburgh.     But  finding  that  the  Scots  would 
neither  siibmit  nor  give  him  battle,  he  returned  without  ef- 
fecting any  thing  of  consequence.     Next  season,  however, 
Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  who,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  attended  by  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
Scotland,  had  made  an  irruption  into  the  nordiem  counties, 
was  overtaken  by  the  Percies  of  Northumberland  on  hisrtf> 
turn,  at  Homeldon,  on  the  borders  of  England,        ^^^ 
where'  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  and  the  Scots  were 
totally  routed.     Douglas  himself  was' taken  prisoner;  as 
were  the  earls  of  Angus,  Murray,  Orkney,  and  many  others 
cf  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  9, 

When  flanry  received  intelligence  of  this  victory,  he  sent 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  orders  not  to  ransome  his  pri- 
soners; a  privilege  which  that  nobleman  regarded  as  his 
right,  by  the  then  received  laws  of  war.  The  king  intended 
to  detain  them,  that  he  might  be  able,  by  their  means,  to 
make  an  advantageous  peace  with  Scotland.  But  by  this 
selfish  policy  he  gave  fresh  disgust  to  the  powerful  family  of 
Northumberland.  The  impatient  ^irit  of  Harry  Percy, 
.commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Hotspur,  and  factious 
dispoMtion  of  die  earl  of  Worcester,  younger  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  inflamed  the  discontents  of  that 
nobleman ;  and  the  precarious  tide  of  Henry  tempted 
Northumberland  to  seek  revenge,  by  overturning  that 
throne  which  he  had  at  first  established.  He  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  Glendour:  he  set  the  earl  of  Doug- 

9.  Walsingham,  Hall,  Otterbourne. 
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las  at  liberty,  and  made  an  alliance  with  that  martial  chief- 
tain.  But  when  War  was  ready  to  break  out,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  uiflbrtunately  seized  with  a  sudden 
illness  at  Berwick ;  and  young  Percy,  taking  the  command 
of  the  troops,  marched  towards  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  join 
his  forces  with  those  of  Glendour. 

The  king  had  happily  a  small  army  on  foot,  with  which 
he  intended  to  act  against  the  Scots ;  and  knowing  the  im* 
portance  of  celerity  in  all  civil  wars,  he  instantly  hurried 
down,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  rebels.  He  approached 
Percy  near  Shrewsbury,  before  that  nobleman  was  joined  by 
Glendour;  and  the  policy  of  one  leader,  and  impatience  of 
the  other,  made  them  hasten  to  a  general  engage- 
*ment.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number, 
consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  men  each;  and  we 
scarcely  find  any  battle  in  those  ages,  where  the  shock  was 
more  terrible  or  more  constant.  Henry  exposed  his  person 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  his 
gallant  son,  whose  military  achievements  became  afterwards 
so  famous,  and  who  here  performed  his  noviciate  in  arms, 
signalised  himself  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Percy  sup- 
posed that  renown  which  he  had  acquired  in  many  a  bloody 
combat;  and  Douglas,  his  ancient  enemy,  and  now  his 
friend,  still  appeared  his  rival  amid  the  horror  and  confu- 
sion of  the  fight.  This  nobleman  performed  feats  of  valour 
which  are  almost  incredible.  He  seemed  determined  the 
king  of  England  should  fail  that  day  by  his  arm.  He  sought 
him  all  over  the  field;  and  as  Henry  had  accoutred  several 
captains  in  the  royal  garb,  in  order  to  encourage  his  troops^ 
the  sword  of  Douglas  rendered  that  honour  fatal  to  many. 
But  while  the  armies  were  contending  in  this  furioUs  man* 
ner,  the  death  of  Hotspur,  accomplished  by  an  unknown 
band,  decided  the  victory ;  the  royalists  prevailed.  There 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  both  sides  near  two  thousand  three 
hundred  gentlemen. 

The 
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The  earl  of  Northumberismd  having  recovered  from  his 
sickness,  had  levied  a  fresh  armjr,  and  was  on  his  inarch  to 
join  his  son :  but  bemg  opposed  by  the  eari  of  Westmore* 
land,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  at  Shrewsbury,  he  dismissed 
his  forces,  and  came  with  a  small  retinue  to  the  king  at  Yorb^ 
He  pretended  that  his  sole  intention  in  arming  was  to  medi- 
ate  between  the  parties.  Henry  thought  proper  to  admit 
the  apology,  and  even  granted  him  a  pardon  for  his  offence. 
AU  the  other  rebels  were  treated  with  equal  lenity :  and, 
except  the  earl  of  Worcester  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  who 
were  regarded  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  insurrection,  no 
person  engaged  in  that  dangerous  conspiracy  seems  to  have 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner' <', 

This  rebellion  Was  no  sooner  quelled  than  another  was 
.ready  to  break  out,  supported  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and 
the  archbishop  of  York.     But  it  was  discovered 
before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  and  the  earl  and 
the  archbishop  were  both  beheaded.   Northumberland  also 
was  concerned  in  this  second  rebellion,  but  made  his  escape 

into  Scotland ;  whence  returning  to  commit  new 

A.D.1408 
disorders,  he  was  slain  at  Branham,  along  with 

lord  BardolP  '•   The  defeat  of  Glendour,  and  the  submission 
of  the  Welsh,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed 
HenJry  from  all  his  domestic  enemies ;  and  a  for- 
tunate event  which  had  thrown  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land into  his  hands,  made  him  also  secure  on  that  quarter. 

Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland,  though  a  prince  of  slender 
capacity,  was  extremely  innocent  and  inoffensive  in  his 
conduct.  But  Scotland,  at  that  time,  was  still  less  fitted  than 
England  for  cherishing  a  sovereign  of  such  a  character. 
The  duke  of  Albany,  Robert's  brother,  a  prince  of  a  bois* 
terous  and  violent  disposition,  had  assumed  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  state ;  and  not  satisfied  with  present  authority, 
he  entertained  the  criminal  purpose  of  extirpating  his  bro- 

10.  IbkL  Rymer,  vol.  viii.  11.  T.  Walsingham. 
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tfaer's  children,  and  of  acquiring  the  cr6wn  to  his  own 
family.  He  threw  into  {nriaon  David,  his  eldest  nephew, 
who  there  perished  by  hunger;  so  that  James,  the  younger 
brother  of  David,  alone  stood  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
throne*  Robert,  therefore,  sensible  of  his  son's  danger, 
embarked  him  on  board  a  ship,  with  a  view  of  sending  him 
into  France,  and  of  trusting  him.  to  the  protection  of  that 
friendly  power.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  vessel  was 
taken  by  the  English ;  and  although  there  subsisted  at  that 
time  a  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Henry  refused  to 
restore  die  young  prince  to  his  liberty''.  But  he  made 
ample  amends  for  this  want  of  generosity,  by  bestowing  on 
James  an  excellent  education,  which  afterwards  qualified 
him,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  to  reform,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  the  rude  and  barbarou8.manners  of  his  native  country4 
The  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was 
chiefly  spent  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom;  which 
he  at  length  brought  into  much  order,  by  his  valour,  pru- 
dence, and  address*  In  his  latter  years,  however,  he  began 
to  turn  his  eyes  towards  those  bright  projects,  which  hm 
more  fortunate  son  conducted  so  successfully  against  the 
French  monarchy;  but  his  declining  health  prevented  him 
from  attempting  to  put  any  of  them  in  execution.  Afflicted 
for  some  years  with  violent  fits,  which  frequently  deprived 
him  of  all  sensation,  and  threatened  his  existence,  he  was 

carried  oflF  by  one  of  them  at  Westminster  m  the  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

.1  ri.  11.1.  1    A.D.  1413. 

forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth 

of  his  reign'3.    He  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  wise 

prince,  a  prudent  king,  but  a  bad  man ;  and  yet,  if  we  con« 

sider  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  involved,  we  can 

hardly  conceive  any  person  to  carry  his  ambition  to  the 

same  height,  and  transmit  a  throne  to  his  posterity,  with 

less  violence  to  humanity* 

12.  Buchanan,  lib.  10.    Scdichrenicon,  lib.  xv. 

13.  Wahing^ham.    Ottciboumc. 
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We  should  now  examme  the  affairs  of  France  under 
Charles  VI.  as  an  introduction  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  of 
England,  who  became  sovereign  of  both  kingdoms ;  but 
we  must  first  cany  forward  the  history  of  the  empire  and 
the  church. 


LETTER  XLIIL 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES,  ROME  ANB 
THE  ITALIAN  STATES,  PROM  THE  ACCESSION  OP  WINCES* 
LAUS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  SIGISMUND* 

1  HE  history  of  the  German  empire,  my  dear  Phi- 
lip, becomes  always  more  important  to  us,  in  proportion  as 
We  advance  in  the  narration,  though  the  empire  itself  grew 
daily  fisss  consequential.  We  now  approach  two  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  the  church :  the  Great  Schism  in  the 
west,  and  the  Council  of  Constance. 

Winceslaus,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  succeeded  his  fa« 
ther,  Charles  IV.  in  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire, and  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  when  the    *    ' 
church  was  divided  by  one  of  those  violent  contests,  so  dis- 
graceful to  Christianity.     The  Italians  had  raised  to  the 
pontificate.  Urban  VI.  who  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
new  emperor,  and  the  French  had  chosen  Clement  VIL 
During  these  troubles  Winceslaus  appointed  Jadoc,  marquis 
of  Morivia,  his  vicar-general  in  Italy;  laid  injunctions  on 
him  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  persons  chosen,  was  the  true 
pope ;  to  acknowledge  and  protect  him  whom  he  should  find 
to  be  canonically  elected,  and  to  expel  by  force  the  other, 
who  had  intruded  himself  into  the  chair.     He 
likewise  held  a  diet  at  Nuremburg,  and  afterward 
one  at  Frankfort,  where  the  aliair  of  the  popes  being  examine 
cd.  Urban  VI*  was  acknowledged  by  the  German  bishops 

and 
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and  archblshopS)  and  Winceslaus  and  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire engaged  to  protect  him  in  the  papacy  '• 

After  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  the  emperor  repaired  to  Aix« 
la-Chapelle,  where  he  resided  some  time,  because  the  jdague 
raged  in  Bohemia ;  and  here  he  gave  himself  up  to  all  man- 
ner of  debauchery,  neglecting  die  affairs  of  the  empire  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  princes  and  towns  of  Germany  were 
obliged  to  enter  into  associations  for  their  mutual  defence* 
At  the  same  time  Italy  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  schism  in 
the  church.  Clement,  who  had  taken  Rome  from  his  rival, 
was  expelled  in  his  turn  by  the  citizens,  and  afterwards  set« 
tied  at  Avignon,  the  former  residence  of  the'French  pontiffs. 
Urban  used  his  victory  like  a  tyrant.  But  all  priests  in 
power,  it  has  been  said,  are  tyrants.  The  famous  Joan, 
queen  of  Naples,  of  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
speak,  first  experiencd  the  effects  of  Urban's  vengeance. 

This  princess,  who  had  imprudently  espoused  the  cause 

of  Clement,  had  been  several  times  married,  but  had  no  chil« 

dren  by  any  of  her  husbands ;  she  therefore  adopted  Charles 

de  Durazzo,  the  natural  heir  to  her  kingdom,  and  the  only 

remaining  descendant  of  the  house  of  Anjou  in  Naples. 

But  Durazzo,  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  crown  till  the  natural 

death  of  his  adoptive  mother,  associated  himself  with  pope 

Urban,  who  crowned  him  king  of  Naples  at 
A  D  1380*  V*  «^ 

'  Rome,  on  condition  that  he  should  bestow  the 

principality  of  Capua  on  Francis  Frignano,  nephew  to  his 

holiness.     Urban  also  deposed  queen  Joan,  and  declared 

her  guilty  of  heresy  and  high-treason. 

These  steps  being  taken,  the  pope  and  Durazzo  marched 

towards  Naples.     The  church  plate  and  church  lands  were 

sold,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conquests.    Joan 

'  meanwhile,  was  destitute  of  both  money  and 

troops.     In  this  extremity,  she  invited  to  her  assistance 

1.  Du  Puy,  HUt,  Gen.  du  ScbUtm^  &c.    lybiinbouxg,  Kut*  du  Grand 
Sehimi  d*Occident. 
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Lewis  of  Anjoo,  brother  to  Charlet  V.  of  Fraolce,  But 
Lewis,  whom  she  had  adopted  in  the  room  of  the  ungrateful 
Durazzo,  arrived  too  late  to  defend  his  benefactress,  .or  dis« 
pate  the  kingdom  with  his  competiton  The  pope  and  Du« 
raxzo  entered  Naples,. after  having  defeated  and  taken  pri* 
soner  Otho  of  Brunswick,  the  queen's  husband.  AU  re* 
sbtance  now  appeared  to  be  in  vain,  and  flight  alone  seemed 
prakticable.  But  even  in  this  the  unfortunate  Joan  failed  ; 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  usurper;  who,  in  ordet  to  give 
some  colour  to  his  barbarity,  declared  himself  the  avenger  of 
the  murder  of  her  first  husband.  Lewis  kii>g  of  Hungary 
was  consulted  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  queen. 
He  replied,  that  she  must  suffer  the  same  death  which  she 
had  inflicted  on  his  brother  and  her  husband,  Andrew:  and 
Durazzo  ordered  her  to  be  smothered  between  two  mat* 
resses^.  Thus  perished  the  famous  Joan  I.  queen 
of  Naples,  who  was  celebrated  by  Petrarch  and 
Boccace :  and  whose  life,  character,  and  catastrophe,  have  a 
singular  resemblance  to  those  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stu* 
art,  queen  of  Scotland,  whom  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion 
to  mention. 

While  one  gallant  woman  thus  sunk  beneath  the  arm  of 
power,  another  rose  superior  to  all  resistance.  On  the  death 
of  Olaus,  king  of  Denmark,  his  mother  Mar- 

A.  D.  1387* 

garet  ascended  the  throne,  with  the  unanimous 

consent  of  the  people ;  and  even  recommended  herself  so 

strongly  to  the  Swedes,  who  were  oppressed  by  their  own 

king  Albert,  that  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  that 

prince,  and  made  her  a  solemn  tender  of  their  crown.     She 

accepted  the  offer;  marched  to  their  assistance, 

and  defeated  Albert,  who  was  deposed,  and  ob- 

figed  to  retire  into  the  dominions  of  his  brother,  the  duke 

of  Mecklenburg.     On  this  revolution  in  Sweden,  Margaret 

assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  distinguished  by 

the  appellation  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North  3. 

2  Gianone,  ITi^t.  di,  Nap.  3.  Nuitsel  Ski,  Dan,  torn.  W* 
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Meantini^  Winceslaus  continued  immersed  in  debauch* 
eiy,  and  seemed  industrious  in  acquiring  the  implacable 
hatred  of  his  subjects  by  the  extraordinary  taxes  be  impos* 
cd,  and  the  cruelties  which  he  exercised  upon  people  of  aH 
ranks.  In  order  to  £uniliarize  himself  to  blood  and  carnage, 
he  descended  so  low  as  to  contract  an  intimacy  with  the 
public  executioner,  whom  he  distinguished  by  the  appella^ 
tion  of  his  gossip ;  and  in  one  of  his  fits  of  intoxicadon,  he 
is  said  to  have  ordered  his  cook  to  be  roasted  alive  ^. 

On  account  of  these  irregularities,  and  of  selling  the 

rights  of  the  empire,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  electors 

.  ^^^  assembled  at  the  castle  of  Laenstein  on  the  Rhine, 
A.  D  1399 

'  deposed  Winceslaus,  and  raised  to  the  impend 

dignity  Frederic  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg ;  but 

he  being  basely  murdered  by  count  Waldeck  before  his  co« 

ronation,  they  elected  in  his  stead  Rupert  or  Robert,  count 

Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

Winceslaus  was  so  little  mortified  at  the  news  of  his 
deposition)  that  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence, "  We  are  overjoyed  to  be  delivered 
^^  from  the  burden  of  the  empire ;  because  we  shall  have 
^  more  leisure  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  government  of  our 
*^  own  kingdom  ^"  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  during  the 
nineteen  years,  which  he  afterwards  reigned  in  Bohemia, 
his  conduct  was  much  less  exceptionable.  But  although  the 
indolent  Winceslaus  was  so  little  concerned  at  the  loss  of  the 
empire,  he  appears  to  have  been  sensibly  a£fected  by  some 
of  its  probable  consequences,  though  seemingly  of  less  mo« 
ment ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  desired  as  a  last  mark  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  imperial  cities,  that  they  should  send  him 
"  some  butts  of  their  best  wine  5." 

The  first  expedition  of  the  new  emperor  .was  against 
Galeazo  Visconti,  whom  Winceslaus  had  creitted  duke  of 
Milan,  and  who,  not  contented  with  this  promotion,  pro* 

4.  Dubrav.  lib.  zxiii.    Jmal,  dc  VEmp.  torn.  ii. 

5,  Barre,  torn.  viL 
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posed  by  force  of  arms  to  make  himself  master  of  Florsoce, 
Mantua,  Bdogna^  and  other  towns  and  countries,  to  be  in- 
corporated with  his  duchy.  In  order  to  preserve  these  terri- 
tories, and  recover  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy,  Robert 
marched  into  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  encamped  before  the 
city  of  Brixen.     But  Galeazo  was  so  well  pro-  .  .  __ 

vided  with  troops  and  military  stores,  that  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  return  tQ  Germany,  without  being 
able  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance^. 

The  retreat  of  Robert  left  the  field  open  to  Galeaeo,  who 
now  projected  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
kingdoih  of  Italy :  and  fortune  at  first  seemed  to  second  hip 
views*  He  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Bologna,  and 
had  almost  reduced  Florence,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
nudignant  fever,'  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  his 
projects.  As  he  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was 
not  of  age,  a  favourable  opportunity  was  offered 
Robert  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  Italy.  But 
the  German  princes  were  so  litde  pleased  with  his  first  expe* 
dition,  that  they  would  not  grant  him  supplies  for  a  seconds 
He  therefore  employed  himself  in  appeasing  the  troubles  of 
Germany,  and  aggrandizing  his  own  electorate ;  to  which 
he  added  the  fiefs  of  Gegenbach,  Oitemberg,  Offenburg, 
Zell,  Hermanbach,  and  several  other  lordships  of  Alsace, 
purchased  of  the  bishop  of  Strasburgh^. 

In  the  mean  time  Bohemia  was  involved  in  new  disor» 
ders  by  the  preaching  of  John  Huss,  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Prague,  who  had  embraced  the  opinions  of 
Wickliffe,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  The 
publication  of  this  sentence  was  followed  by  troubles  and  se- 
ditions. Winceslaus  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Visi« 
grade,  and  John  Huss  retired  to  Hussinet,  the  place  of  his 
nativity ;  where  he  appealed  from  the  judgment  of 
die  pope  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  wrote  to  the  '  * 
cardinals,  offering  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith,  even  at 

6.  Heiss,  lib.  il  ct^.  zzvin.  7".  Bam,  torn.  vii. 
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thehaEtttlof  fire,  befcMre  the  universitjr  of  Pnifgue)  and  in 
the  presence  of  thoae  who  had  attended  his  lectures  and 
sermons^. 

The  Roman  church  not  onlysiffiered  from  these  innova* 
tionsy  but  also  continued  in  a  state  of  distraction  from  the 
schism  which  still  remained,  and  which  the  emperor  at* 
tempted  in  vain  to  cement.  Gregory  XIL  who  was  acknow* 
ledged  pope  in  Italy,  ccyivened  a  council  at  Aqnileia,  to 
which  he  invited  Robert,  and  other  Christian  princes,  in 
order  to  Consider  this  matter.  Benedict  XIII.  who  was 
owned  in.  France,  held  anotb^  council  at  Catalonia:  the 
cimiinald  convoked  a  third  at  Pisa,  and  the  emperor  apii 
[point:<dar  diet,  for  the  same  purpose,  at  Frankfort;  where, 
«fter  loqg  debates,  the  opinions  of  the  assemUy  were  divided 
between  the  two  popes.  The  greater  part  of  the  ardibishops^ 
prelates,  and  princes,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  cardinids  | 
but  the  emperor,  the  archbishop  of  Triers,  the  duke  of  Bava- 
ria,, ai^d  some  others,  declared  for  Gregory,  who  proposed 
that  a  council  should  be  held  at  Udnia,  in  Friuli,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert,  by  whose  decision  he  promised  to  abide. 
The  emperor  therefore  sent  an  archbishop,  two  bbhops,  two 
doctors,  and  bis  chancellor,  aa  ambassadors  to  Pisa,  to  prove 
by  learned  arjfuments,  that  the  cardinals  ought  not  to  de* 
pose  Gregory.  But  these  ambassadors  finding  they  could 
make  no  converts  to  their  opinion,  and  that  the  cardinals, 
attached  to  Winceslaus,  would  not  even  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  appealed  from  the  council  of  Pisa  to  an . 
ecumenical  council,  and  retired  without  taking  leave.  The 
cardinals,  however,  proceeded  to  the  deposition  of  the  two 
popes,  and  raised  to  the  apostolic  chair  Alexander  V.  By 
'this  measure,  the  schism  was  increased,  there  being  now 
three  popes  instead  of  two  '• 

Robert  died  soon  after  this  pious  negociation,  and  before 
he  was  able  to  setde  the  affairs  of  the  holy  see.     He  was 

8.  Mosheim,  Wu.  Eeclct,  vol.  iii.  et.  Auct.  cit.  in  loc. 

9.  Id.  ibid. 
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succeeded  in  the  emigre,  after  a  disputed  electioa,  by  Sigis- 
mund,  brother  to  the  deposed  Wmceslcua,  ud 
king  of  Hungary;  a  prince  of  experience  and 
abilities^  and  whoee  first  care  was  to  heal  die  wounds  of  the 
ehurcb*.  For  that  purpose  he  convoked  a  general  council 
at  Constance^  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  John  XXIII. 
successor  of  Alexander  V. 

At /this  council,  where  Sigismund  appeared  in  sdl  his 
g^ryy  were  present  a  prodigious  number  of  cardinatB,  pre* 
lates,  doctors ;  more  than  an  hundred  sovepeisn  ^ .      ' 

princes ;  one  hundred  and  eight  counts ;  two  hun- 
dred barons  ;  and  twenty*seven  ambassadors  from  the  seve^ 
xal  J^turopean  courts,  who  all  vied  with  each  other  in  l»xuiy 
and  magnificence.  There  wene  also  five  hundred  players 
on  instruments,  called  in  those  times  minstrels ;  and  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  courteziyns,  who  were  protected  by 
the  magistracy^^* 

In  the  first  session,  the  fathers  of  the  council  concluded, 
that  nothing  could  so  efiFectually  contribute  to  re-establish  the 
Union  of  the  church  as  the  resignation  of  the  competitors  for 
the  p^acy.  John  XXIII.  who  presided  in  the  council,  as* 
sented  to  this  opinion,  and  promised  to  renounce  his  tide, 
provided  Angelo  Corrario,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory.XII.  and  Peter  de  Luna,  distinguished  by  that  of 
Benedict  XIII.  would  imitate  him  in  that  act  of  self-deniaL 
This  declaration  was  no  socmer  made  that  the  emperor  rose 
firom  his  chair,  and  ran  and  embraced  the  feet  of  his  holiness, 
applauding  his  Christian  resignation.  He  was  also  solemnly 
thanked  by  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  coundL  But  John  afterwards  repented 
of  this  condescension ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  *  ' 
Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  fled  from  Constance  in  the  night,  - 
diguised  in  the  habit  of  a  postillion". 


10.  AnmU.  de  l*£rHp.  torn.  ii. 
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This  unexpected  retreat  at  first  dUconcerted  the  council, 
which  John  declared  to  be  dissolved  in  consequence  of  his 
secession.  But  the  fathers  at  length  agreed,  after  many 
learned  arguments,  that  a  council  is  superior  to  the  pope ;, 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  John's  deposition;  decreed  that 
no  other  pope  should  be  chosen  without  the  consent  of  the 
council ;  and  that  John,  together  with  his  competitors.  An- 
gelo  Corrario,  and  Peter  de  Luna,  should  be  forever  ex- 
cluded from  the  papacy.  Finding  them  thus  determined, 
John  thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  worse  fortune  in  attempting  to  oppose  it.  Hcs 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  council,  and  freely 
renounced  the  pontificate,  the  ensigns  of  which  he  immedi- 
ately laid  aside*'.  Soon  after  this  resignation,  Gregory  XIL 
sent  a  legate  to  the  emperor  and  council  to  renounce  his  tide 
in  the  same  manner;  but  the  proud  Spaniard,  Peter  de  Luna, 
would  not  yield:  he  remained  obstinate  to  the  last. 

The  affair  of  John  Huss  came  next  upon  the  carpet- 
John,  as  had  been  already  observed,  had  imbibed  the  opi^ 
nions  of  Wickliffe,  and  converted  to  his  own  way  of  thinking 
an  infinite  number  of  people  of  all  ranks.  Among  others, 
his  doctrine  was  embraced  by  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  man  of 
learning,  whom  he  engaged  as  his  colleague,  and  who  pro^ 
pagated  the  new  religion  with  great  warmth.  They  had  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  court  of  Rome,  but  refused 
to  obey  the  citation.  They  condescended,  however,  to  at- 
tend the  council  of  Constance,  in  order  to  justify  the  doc^ 
trine  they  professed:  and  Huss,  being  provided  with  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  emperor,  boldly  attempted  to  defend  the 
articles  of  his  faith  before  the  fathers  of  the  counciL  That 
venerable  body,  however,  seemed  inclined  to  condemn  him 
unheard,  when  the  emperor  desired  them  to  listen  to  what 
Huss  had  to  say  in  his  own  defence.  He  was  accordingly 
questioned  in  presence  of  Sigismund,  and  accused  of  heresy 
in  thirty-nine  articles.     Part  of  these  he  denied,  and  part  he 

12.  Id.  ibid. 
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offered  to  defend.  But  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  noise 
purposely  made  by  the  cardinals ;  and  on  his  refasing  to  ab« 
jure  all  the  thir^^-nine  articles^  he  was  immediately  declared 
a  sower  of  sedition,  a  hardened  heretic,  a  disciple  and  de- 
fender of  Wicklifie.  As  such  he  was  degraded  by  four 
bishops,  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  habit,  and  clothed  in  a  lay 
dress«  His  hair  was  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  upon  his 
head  was  put  a  paper  mitre,  painted  with  the  representation 
of  three  devils  ;  and  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
judge,  who  condemned  him  and  his  writings  to  the  flames, 
imd  fixed  the  day  of  his  execution's.  He  died  with  greal 
constancy. 

After  the  execution  of  John  Huss,  the  council  resumed 
the  ailiedr  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who  still  obstinately  refused  to 
quit  his  pretensions  to  the  papacy.  On  this  occasion  Sigis- 
mund  offered  to  go  into  Spain  in  person,  and  engage  the 
mediation  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  with  whom  Peter 
had  taken  refuge.  By  s\fch  a  journey  the  emperor  hoped 
to  obtain  a  voluntary  renunciation,  like  that  of  the  other  two, 
before  the  council  should  proceed  to  extremity.  He  set  out 
accordingly  for  Spain,  accompanied  by  twelve  deputies  from 
the  council;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Perpignan,  he  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  Benedict,  otherwise  Peter  de  Luna,  the 
result  of  which  was  sent  to  the  council,  though  by  no  means 
answerable  to  his  expectations.  The  obstinacy  of 
Benedict  was  insurmountable,  and  incensed  the 
emperor  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  threatened  to  obtain  by 
force  that  assent  which  the  pope  refused  to  grant  by  fair 
means;  and  Benedict,  in  consequence  of  these  menaces,  re* 
dred  to  the  fortress  of  Paniscola,  where  he  resolved  to  pre« 
serve  his  pontifical  dignity  to  his  latest  breath.  This  unex- 
pected flight  deprived  him  of  all  his  partizans.  The  king  of 
Arragon,  with  all  the  princes  and  bishops  of  his  party,  sent 
deputies  to  the  emperor  at  Narbonne ;  where  it  was  agreed, 

13.  Laur.  ByzoL  Dior,  Ssmitic.  Cbron.  Ma^ek.    Bibliotb.  An^L 
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[that  the  council  should  inrite  all  the  former  adherents  of 
'  Benedict  to  come  to  Constance,  and  join  their  endeavours 
for  re-establishing  the  peace  of  the  church ;  and,  that  on 
their  arrival,  a  new  pope  should  be  chosen'^. 

During  the  absence  of  Sigismimd,  the  trial  of  Jerome  of 
Prague  engaged  the  attention  of  the  counciL  This  man  had 
repaired  to  Constance,  with  a  design  to  assist  John  Huss  in 
making  his  defence ;  but  perceiving  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  the  clemency  of  the  fathers,  he  resolved  to  retire  with 
all  expedition  into  Bohemia.  Being  apprehended,  however, 
upon  the  road,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  brought  back 
to  Constance  ;  where,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment  of 
fire,  he  solemnly  abjured  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss. 
But  ashamed  to  survive  his  master,  who  had  encountered 
death  with  so  much  firmness,  or  not  deriving  the  advantages  ' 
he  expected  from  his  submission,  he  professed  anew  the 
same  doctrines ;  was  condemned  to  the  flames  as  a  wicked 
apostate,  and  suffered  with  great  fortitude' 5. 

Poggio  the  Florentine,  secretary  to  pope  John,  and  one 
6f  the  first  restorers  of  letters,  who  was  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, says  he  never  heard  any  thing  that  approached  so  near- 
ly to  the  eloquence  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
the  speech  which  Jerome  made  to  the  judges.  <^  He  spoke," 
exclaims  Poggio,  ^'  like  Socrates ;  and  walked  to  the  stake 
'^  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  that  great  philosopher  drank 
"  the  cup  of  hemlock  i** 

After  the  return  of  Sigismund,  the  council  proceeded 
against  Benedict  for  contumacy,  when  the  definitive  sentence 
of  his  deposition  was  pronounced.  Their  next 
*  care  was  the  election  of  a  new  pope :  and  Otho 
Colonna,  who  possessed  the  accomplishments  of  a  prince, 
and  the  virtues  of  a  prelate,  was  unanimously  chosen  on  St. 
Martin's  day,  whence  he  took  the  name  of  Martin  V. 
Never  was  the  inauguration  of  any  pontiff  attended  with 

14.  Theod.  Niem.  ubi  sup.    Heiss,  lib.  ii.  cap.  30. 
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greater  pomp.  He  rode  in  procession  to  the  cathedral, 
ppoiinted  on  a  white  hotse :  the  emperor  and  thp  elector  of 
drandeiiburg  on  foot,  leading  it  by  the  reins.  A  numerous 
crowd  Qi  princes^  the  aihbassadors  of  all  the  kings,  dnd  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  closed  the  train.  When  he  entered 
the  cathedral,  the  triple  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head^^ 
and  he  returned  in  the  same  august  manner'^. 

'Hie  important  affair  of  the.schism  being  tlius  concluded 
every  thing  else  was  regulated  by  the  council,  which  broke 
up  in  its  forty-fifth  session.  The  disputes  about  religionf 
however,  still  raged  with  greater  violence  than  iajo    ' 

ever.  The  Hussites  in  Prague  were  so  much 
offended  at  being  prohibited  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  (contrary,  as  they  affirmed,  to.  the  express  words 
of  our  Saviour,  who  says,  **  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
*'  son  of  man,,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  youS") 
that  they  raised  a  furious  tumult,  forced  the  town-house,  and 
murdefed  the  magistrates,  who  were  concerned  in  publish- 
ing the  order  *7. 

The  news  of  this  massacre  filled  the  court  of  Winceslaus 
with  the  utmost  consternation,  and  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression ;0n  that  pusillanimous  prince,  that  he  was  seized 
with  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  by  his  brother  Sigis- 
mund,  already  emperor,  and  king  of  Hungary ;  yet  this  pow- 
erful prince  was  several  times  defeated  by  Ziska,  then  gene- 
ral of  the  Hussites,  who  revenged  the  death  of  their  apostle 
by  the  most  terrible  outrages. 

A  particular  account  of  the  war  between  the  emperor  and 
ttie  Hussites,  would  interfere  with  more  important  matters 
without  answering  any  valuable  purpose :  I  shall 
therefore  only  observe,  that  Ziska  continued 
master  of  Bohemia  till  his  death,  when  he  ordered  a  drum 
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to  be  made  of  his  skin,  which  was  long  the  symbol  of  victory. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  bj*^  Procopius,  surnamed 
the  Shaven,  because  he  had  been  a  priest,  and  who  supported 
bis  party  with  no  less  valour  than  his  predecessor.  He  bold- 
-  ^^«  iy  defended  their  cause  in  the  council  of  Basil, 

*  where  many  things  were  disputedj  which  it  is  of 
Utde  consequence  to  know :  and  although  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  that  ne0:>ciation,  and  also  in  a  battle  with  the  catho- 
lics, in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  yet  the  Hussites, 

even  in  this  extremity,  obtained  a  general  amnes- 
'  ty,  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  and  the 
right  of  using  the  cup  in  the  communion;  a  concession 
which,  to  them,  was  a  kind  of  triumph'^. 

After  this  pacification,  Sigismund  enlisted  the  Hussites 
in  his  army,  and  led  them  against  the  Turks,  who  had  made 
an  irruption  into  Hungary,  and  were  defeated 
*with  great  slaughter  b}f  these  hardy  veterans. 
But  although  Sigismund  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  regain 
the  affections  of  the  Bohemians,  he  lost  it  anew  by  attempt- 
ing to  tyraniiize  over  their  consciences;  and  death  only 
saved  him  from  a  second  revolt*     He  nominated  as  his  suc- 
cessor, in  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohe* 

*  mia,  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  recognized  by  these  states,  and  also  raised  to  the  em- 
pire. The  house  of  Austria  has  ever  since  held  the  impe- 
rial throne. 

Sigismund,  with  many  respectable  qualities,  was  a  nar«  . 
row-minded  bigot ;  and,  contrary  to  the  dicutes  of  sound 
policy  as  well  as  humanity,  was  guilty  of  the  most  detesti^ 
ble  of  all  tyranny,  that  of  violence  on  the  will.  His  wife 
Barbara,  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  more  enlarged 
way  of  thinking,  though  not  more  to  her  honour.  She  de- 
nied a  future  state,  and  held  the  supreme  good  to  consist  in 
sensual  delight.  Conformably  to  this  opinion,  she  set  no 
kouads  to  her  licentious  amours  after  the  death  of  the  em- 

^  18.  Id.  ibid. 

peror. 
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peror.  And  when  a  certain  lady  of  reputation  mentioned  to 
her  the  example  of  the  turde,  which  after  having  lost  its 
mate,  never  .chuscs  another,  '•  Why,'^  cried  she,  "  instance 
**  a  bird  that  lives  in  perpetual  solitude,  far  from  the  habita« 
**  tions  of  men,  and  of  which  we  know  little  ?  Is  the  exam- 
^  pie  more  forcible,  or  more^fit  for  imitation,  than  that  of 
^*  th«  pigeon  and  the  sparrow,  birds  always  in  our  view,  and 
•*  whose  loves  and  joys  are  in  continual  succession'^?" 
The  affairs  of  France  now  claim  our  attention*. 


.     r   LETTER  ICLIV. 

TR ANC|;»  rHIVP^I  THS  DEATH  Olf  CHARLES  V.  IN  1380,  TO  THE 
INVASION  OF  7'UAT  KINGDOM  BY  HENRY  V.OV  ENG^AND^ 
|Wl415v 

1  HE  d«^th  of  Chafles  V.  of  France,  my  dear  Philip, 
wltich 'happened^  as  I  have  already  observed,  soon  after 
that  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  the  youth 
of  his  sen  Charles  VI.  put  thfe  two  kifigdoms  iri  ^' ^*  ^  ^^ 
similar  situations.  Both  wct«  under  the  government  of  mi* 
nors:  and  the  jealousies  between  the  three  uncles  df  Charles 
VI.  the  dukeftof  Anjou,  Berri,  and  Burgundy,  distract- 
» edthe  aflEsirs  of  Prance  even  more  than  the  rivalry  between 
the  dokes  ef  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  the  three 
uncks  of  Richard  II.  disoiidiQ«d  those  of  England.  Btot 
a  partictdar  account  of  these  distraotions  would  be  incon-* 
sistentwith  my  present  purpose  $  which  is  only  to  delineate 
the  great  line  of  history,  and  make  you  acquainted  with  tlie 
more  remarkable  events,  or  such  as  have  had  a  particular  ift- 
tuence  upon  government  and  manners.  In  the  reign  bf 
Charles  V I.  no  enterpiize  of  consequence  was  undertaken, 

19.  JEtL  Sylv.  cap.  xxxiii.    Dub.  mv.  lib.  zxviii. 

and 
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and  government  and  nianners,  properly  speaking,  were 
equally  untnown.  I'^hall,  therefore^ 'consi(fer  the  history, 
of  France,  during  this'  disjracteA  period,  as  only  an  intro- 
duction to  'the  invasion  of  that  kingdoin  by  tifepiy  V.'  of 
England;"  .    '       ,     '    .  .      .''*. 

In  proportion  as  the  kipg  advanced  in  yc^ars,  the  factions 

were  composed,     ttts  uncle,* the  duke  bf  Ahjou,  aied ;  and 

Charles  himself,  assuming  the  reins 'of  govem- 

ment,  discovered  symptoms  of  ffenius^and  spirit, 

which  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of  his  countiymen. '    But 

this  promising  state  of  things  was  of  short  duration.     The 

unhappy  Charles  feft'oudxleiily  into  tt  «6fe  of  frenzy,  which 

rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  his  authority ;  and  al- 

1  'iQo  ^^^8^  ^^  pard/r^tcK'isrtcf  from  that  disorder,  he 

r  *    *         *  was  subject  to  such  frequent  relapses,  that  his 

jUa|;fhent  Vds  gradually  impaired,  and  he  bfecariifeHfttafabld 

rf^rsuing*  any  ^ticdf  plan  of'  govemm'enf^. '  *'       *    ' 

The  king's  first  relapse  is  said  to  have  been*bi:c^sidned 
by  the  following  accident.  The  queen  having  married  one 
a;  D  lt393  ^^  her. W^WP  trf.hOBi3|*r.fo..^  pfljWDfcOf  di^tnction, 
1  !j..  ...  I  <J>e  ^uptmls/Tre|-e Ant(e;odie4  to  bq  celfb^at^dfyridl 
great  pompf^t  the^pat^^p  oft^.  <I^Qeiw)OWager(  telict.of 
!^nip  of  Y^iWi^..;  iViiDms  Qliker  wQu^m^iQto  thfite  wa3  to 
t{e  fi?napwAiwi^>  a  ct^wlMmt^  )rhiicfafuniiab«ifive:x^ 
99li^}i?r^ib>filh  .the  «)(ti!iiit^8iOtrAd€!a  of  appe4riugBU9:Jt)ikod 
wvs^^i  ^isuob  ^^  ^e  inddi^acy  of  th«  titCirs,  ihat  tlh^ 
yj^^jafi^/i^iQVkp  of  tlie.par^.rrTheir.dtfCsftf  t;oiitiiv«d.ta  ait 
fifl9^  tOi.t|;^ir<^^bodie9>  !iy»3  .#{>VnQn:covet:4d>{iridr«rosiA| 
39Mch,.)|Kbile hptv iiMlb(cfia7«fHf(i[|er0d. ivith  fwv!  'And liue 
flyiArftI  was  tfo.weU  ketit,..tbalfM>be«Jthey  appeaiied»  Asyiwere 
not  kno<wn ;  hut  Aeir  :«h#m  wriM  hi^y  appUud^.  The 
d«tf:h»ui  of  3fiixilaid  hcldof^ekM^,  ^eeij^giiimrobuat  and 
4ii^lL.tnaAei:rand  toUlbiin  she  would  Jtot  let  htm  gti^tiU  she 
kudivinho^  he  was.    bkib^  SMfim  time)  the  reat  began. to 

,r«  ..  #»;•»  '^:::j  »■  ■      ••       •'       (••«■•• 

1.  Miit.  Anonym,  de  Charles  VI. 

dance; 


4aDce;  ,w)>,ei|,%f  ^^$  of  .Qrlefins,  out  of  levity^  ^9l;^|;fi 
feint  of  runnina  a  lighted  corcl^'^^Dst  one  of  t}ie  |  savagj^^i 
set  his.cojr^b^stible  hab^t  on  fire.  The  flame  wps  qjiickljr 
^mmu^icatpd  to.  the  re?!:,  an4  this,  scene  of  \^antpja  mjrth 
was  Instantly  changed  into  sorrow  and  distress.^ .  Butj  ^^,^^3 
midst  oClheir, torments  the.  masks  cried  out  AontinuttllV) 
*/  Save  tqe  king!,  save,  the  k|pg;l?'-7-And  the  diy^ess  of 
Berri.  suddenly  recollecting  that  he^must  be  tbe  mask  that 
stood. next  her«  immediately  threw  her  robes  ov^r<9iinl,*lbiA 
>vrapping^th^j|i  cl^sc  ^ijj^vt  hi.iiftjcf>ut  out  the  .fire.  Qq^  gf 
t^e. masks,  b^|ij5^^^  into  ^.cistwi  pf  ,>f ^tpr»^8$ivedjijii 
j^e^^ the  other  four  were- jp^^rril?iy, burnt,  that  th|5y  4icd^ffJ 

^f?^lMp\  ^^  S^  y^'"^^;^  J^^^^^  fit 

terwards^ge^^  attacked  !?.^™^^?^^J.9^.^^•?  ^?^^^  f'  XP^-^ 
the  end  of  his  life  ^  . 

History  sc^ce  affords  apj^  Ijarallel  of  g  court  or  pountigr 
more  dofTupt,  ai^dat  the  sa^,time  more  miserable, jthai^ that 
of.thi^  Unfortunate  monarchimd  l^is  subject^,  in  pon^^uepce 
Qt  his  iniv;mity.  The  -  ad  ministr  action  fi^ll  as^n  into  the 
Kandspf  the  .duke's  of  Berri  and  Burgundy,  who*iefx^lilAfld 
the  dulce  of  prifans,  the  kuio^'s  broths,  und«r  pvetQnce  jof 
his  youth,  from  any  share, in  the  gpyenHiient,  ^d  even  frbn;^ 
the  si3ad.q^  of  authority.  Th^  case,  how^v^r,  vfas  y|ery  dif- 
ferei^jt  in  reg^d  to  the  i][ulpj^css  of  Orlejins*  Yoiimi^  beaufl- 
ful,  and  insinuating^  she.acguixed  §uc:h  ^n  aa<;ewl^t  oyer  th^ 
ki^g,  that  she  goyerncd  him  at  her  pleasuf  fi.  Nay,  y^at  i^ 
yet  more  extraordinary,  if  was  sjie  oiily  Ui^t  could  govern 
liim  J  fojj  in  the.  time|Of  his  xnsdady  )xe  Imew^obody  elsq, 
not  even  the  queen.  Hence  it  was  rumoured  by  the  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  who  envied  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  that  she  had  bewitched  the  king;  and,  jn.  order  to 
.^eijghtc^  the  ^93igiip,|t  w^s,  ins^yi^qj^  that  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans had  also  bewitched  the  quaen^i    That  both  we»  un- 
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der  the  influence  of  enchantment  is  not  to  be  doubtcdl ;  biit 
it  was  only  that  of  youth,  wit,  and  beauty,  whose  assiduities 
90  often  fascinate  thp  susceptible  heart ;  and,  when  unre* 
strained  by  principle  or  sentiment,  lead  it  in  the  chains  of 
loose  desire  4. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation  the  duke  of  Burgundy- 
died*    He'Was  succeeded  in  the  duchy  by  his  son,  John  count 
%Ai\K  ^^  Nevers,  who  disputed  the  administration  with 

*  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  hoped  to  govern  France 
as  his  father  had  done.  Propinquity  to  the  crown  pleaded 
in  favour  of  thie  latter ;  the  former  derived  consequence  from 
his  superior  power,  the  death  of  his  mother  having  added 
the  bounty  of  Flanders  to  hi^  father^s  extensive  dominions. 
T*hti  people  were  divided  between  these  contending  pfinces, 
and  the  king,  now  resuming  and  now  dropping  his  authority, 
kept  the  victory  undecided,  and  prevented  any  regul^  set- 
tlement of  the  state,  by  the  final  prevalence  of  either  party. 

'  But  at  length  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  seem- 
ingly moved  by  the  cries  of  the  nation,  and  swayed  by  the  ih- 
terposition  of  common  friends,  agreed  to  bury  all 

*  past  quarrels  in  oblivion,  and  enter  into  a  league 
of  mutual  amity.  They  swore  before  the  altar  to  the  since- 
rity of  this  friendship;  the  priest  administered  the  sacra- 
ment to  both  of  them ;  and  they  gave  to  each  other  every 
pledge  that  could  be  deemed  sacred  among  men.  All  this 
solemn  preparation,  however,  appears  to  have  been  only  a  co- 
ver for  the  baseist  treachery,  deliberately  premeditated  by  the 
4uke  of  Burgund}*.  He  had  hired  ruflians,  who  assassinated 
his  rival  in  the  streets  of  Paris  i^.    The  author  of  the  crime 

was 


4.  IsabeUa  of  Bay»rim,  qucca  of  France,  and  Valentinia  of  Mflaa, 
jiiichess  of  Orleans,  ^vere  both  remarkably  handsome  and  accomplished ; 
and  the  duke  was  alike  amorous  sad  ambitioas. 

5.  I«e  Laboureur,  liv.  xxvii.  Monstrelet,  chap,  xxxiz.  The  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  is  said,  by  some  snthort,  to  have  been  occasioned  chiefly  by 
hisown  insolence  and  licentloBtneM,   (Dvhaittan.  Btantome.)  Having  su&- 

"^  ceedcd 
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was  for  some  days  unknown ;  as  the  assassins  escaped,  and 
the  duke  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  it ;  but  being  detected,  he  embraced  a  resohition 
still  more  criminal,  and  more  dangerous  to  society.  Ht 
openly  avowed  and  justified  the  action. 

This  cause  was  brought  before  the  parliament  of  Paris ; 
and  that  august  tribunal  of  justice  heard  the  harangues  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  advocate  in  defence  of  assassination, 
which  he  denominated  tyrannicide,  without  pronouncing  any 
sentence  or  condemnation  against  the  detestable  doctrine. 
The  same  question  was  afterwards  agitated  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  feeUe  de« 
cision  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion,  was  obtained  from 
those  fathers  of  the  church,  the  ministers  of  the  prince  of 
peace  ^. 

But  the  mischievous  effects  of  that  tenet,  had  they  been 
before  anyw*^e  doubtful,  appeared  sufficiently  from  the  sub- 
sequent incidents.  The  commission  of  this  crime,  which 
destroyed  all  tpist  and  security,  rendered  the  war  implacable 
between  the  French  parties,  and  cut  off  every  means  of  peace 
and  accommodation.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  combining 
with  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers,  made 
violent  war  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy:  and  the  unhappy 
king,  seized  sometimes  by  one  party,  sometimes  by  another, 
transferred  alternately  to  each  of  them  the  appearance  of  legal 
authority.  The  provinces  were  laid  waste  by  mutual  depre- 
dations: assassinations  were  every  where  committed,  from 
the  animosity  of  the  several  leaders  ;  or,  what  was  equally 

•eeded  in  Ui  aunottr  with  the  duchess  of  Buigutuly,  he  had  the  efamieijr  tm 
introduce  her  husband  into  a  cabinet  hung  with  Uie  portraits  of  the  womai 
he  had  enjoyed,  among  which  hers  occupied  a  distinguished  place.  Bur« 
gundy  concealed  his  emotion,  but  thirsted  for  revenge.    Ibid. 

6.  Monstrdet,  ubi  sup.  Bulry,  SUt.  Jead,  ParU,  torn.  t.  Mild  as  this 
censure  was,  pope  Btfartin  V.  refused  to  ratify  it,  being  afraid  of  displeas« 
ing  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  (Id.  ibid.)  The  university  of  Paris,  mote  just 
and  less  timid,  boldly  condogrted  the  atrooioas  doctrine  and  its  author. 
Iday,  libi  tup. 

terrible^ 
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terrible^  executions  were  ordered,  without  any  kgal  trial^  by 
pretencifea  courts  of  judicature. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  distinguished  into  two  parties, 
the  Biirgundians,  and  the  Armagnacs ;  for  so  the  adherents 
of  the  ypungduke  of  Orleans  were  called,  /rom  the  count  of 
Arniagnac,  father-in-law  to  that  prince.  The  city  of  Paris, 
distracted  between  them,  but  inclining  more  to  the  Burgun- 
dians,  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  blood  and  violence.  The 
king  and  royal  family  w:ere  often  detained  captives  in  the . 
hands  of  the  populace :  their  ministers  were  butchered  ©r 
imprisoned  before  their  eyes,  and  it  was  dangerous  for  any 
man,  amid  these  enraged  factions,  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
strict  aidherence  to  the  principles  of  probity  and  honoyr. 

During  this  scene  of  general  violence,  there  arose  into 
some  consideration  a  body  of  men,  which  usually  makes 
nq  l%ur?  in  public  transactions  even  during  the  most  peace- 
fi^l  times ;  namely,  the  heads  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
>vhose  opinion  was  sometimes  demanded,  and  more  fre- 
quently offered,  in  the  multiplied  disputes  between, the  par- 
ties. The  schism  by  which  the*  church  was  at  that  time 
divided,  and  which  occasioned  frequent  controversies  in  the 
university,  had  raised  the  professors  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  importance  i  and  this  connection  between  literature  and 
religion^  had  bestowed  on  the  former  a  consequence,  which, 
reason  and  knowledge  have  seldom  been  able  to  obtain 
among  men,.  But  there  was  another  society,  whose  senti- 
ments were  stijl.  more  decisive  at  Paris,  tl^p  fraternity  of 
butchers;  who,  under  the  direction  of  their  ringleaders,  had 
declared  for^He  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  bomiriitted  the  most* 
violent  outrages  against  the  opposite  party.  In  order  to 
counterbalance  this  power,  the  Armagnacs  made  interest 
with  the. fraternity  of  carpenters :  the  populace  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  One  side  or  the  other :  and  the  fate  of  the  capi- 
tal depended  on  the  prevalence  of  either  party^. 

7.  Bulay.    Juv.  des  Ursins.     P.  iEmil.    P.  Hcnault. 

The 
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The  advantage  which  might  be  taken  of  these  confusions, 
was  easily  perceived  in  England;  and,  according  to  the 
maxims  which  usually  prevail  among  nations,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  lay  hold  of  the  favourable  opportunity.-  Henry 
IV.  who  was  courted  by  both  the  French  parties,  fomented 
the  quarrel,  by  alternately  sending  assistance  to  each ;  and 
his  son,  Henry  V.  impelled  by  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  the 
ardour  of  ambition,  determined  to  push  his  advan- 
tages to  a  greater  length,  and  to  carry  war  into  the 
heart  of  France.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  he  as- 
sembled a  great  fleet  and  army  at  Southampton,  and  invited 
all  the  military  men  in  the  kingdom  to  attend  him.  But  be- 
fore I  speak  of  the  success  of  that  enterprize,  I  must  say  a 
few  wordsof  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  prior  to  this  period. 


LETTER  XLV. 


ENGLAND  AND  7RANCE,  FROM  THE  INVASION  OF  THS  LATTER 
KINGDOM  BY  HENRY  V.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  VI. 

1  HE  precarious  situation  of  Henry  IV.  with  whose 
character,  my  dear  Philip,  you  are  already  acquainted,  had 
so  much  infected  his  temper  with  jealousy,  that  he  enter- 
tained unreasonable  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of 
his  eldest  son:  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he 
excluded  that  prince  from  all  share  in  public  business.  The 
active  spirit  of  young  Henry,  restrained  from  its  proper  ex- 
ercise, broke  out  in  extravagancies  of  every  kind.  The  riot 
of  pleasure,  the  frolic  of  debauchery,  and  the  outrage  of  in- 
toxication, filled  the  vacancies  of  a  miod  better  adapted  to 
the  pursuits  of  ambition  and  the  cares  of  government  Such 
a  course  of  life  naturally  threw  him  among  companions  very 
unbecoming  his  rank,  but  whose  irregularities,  as  if  accom- 
voL.  II.  I  panied 
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panied  with  gallantry  and  humour,  he  seconded  and  indulg- 
ed. And  he  was  detected  in  many  sallies,  which  to  severer 
eyes,  appeared  totally  unworthy  of  his  station'. 

But  the  nation  in  general  considered  the  young  prince 
with  more  indulgence.  They  observed  so  many  gleams  of 
generosity,  sp'rit,  and  magnanimity  breaking  continualljr 
through  the  cloud,  which  a  wild  conduct  threw  over  his  cha* 
racter,  that  they  never  ceased  hoping  for  his  amendment. 
And  the  first  steps  taken  by  young  Henry,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  confirmed  all  those  prepossessions  entertained  in 
his  favour.  He  called  together  his  former  companions ;  ao» 
quainted  them  with  his  intended  reformation ; 
*  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  example  ;  but  strict* 
ly  prohibited  them,  until  they  had  given  proofs  of  their 
amendment,  from  appearing  any  more  in  his  presence  : 
while  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father,  who  had  checked  his 
riots,  were  received  with  all  the  marks  of  favour  and  confi* 
dence.  They  found  that  they  had  unknowingly  been  pay* 
ing  the  highest  court  to  him^.  The  satisfactions  of  those 
who  feared  an  opposite  conduct,  was  augmented  by  their 
surprize;  so  that  the  character  of  the  young  king  appeared 
brighter  than  if  it  had  never  been  shaded  by  any  errors. 

Henry's  first  care  was  to  banish,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
party  distinctions.  The  instruments  of  the  violences  of  the 
preceding  reign,  who  had  been  advanced  from  their  blind 
aeal  for  the  Lancastrian  interest,  more  than  from  their  in- 
tegrity or  abiUties,  gave  place  every  where  to  men  of  more 
^  ^  ^  ^  honourable  characters ;  and  virtue  and  talents 
*'  '  '  seemed  now  to  have  a  spacious  field,  in  which 
they  might  display  themselves  to  advantage.  One  party  dis^ 
tmcuon,  however,  remained,  which  the  popularity  of  Heniy 
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vas  not  able  to  overGomc  The  LoUards,  or  discijdes  of 
WickliiFe,  fast  increasing  in  the  kingdom,  were  become  a 
formidable  body  which  appeared  dangerous  to  the  church» 
and  even  to  the  civil  power. 

The  head  of  this  sect  was  sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cob* 
ham,  a  nobleman  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  mi« 
Ikary  talents,  |tnd  who  had,  on  many  occasions,  acquired 
the  esteem  both  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  king.  His 
high  character,  and  zeal  for  the  new  sect,  pointed  him  out 
to  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  proper  victim 
of  ecclesiastical  severity.  The  primate  accordingly  applied 
to  the  king  for  permission  to  indict  lord  Cobham.  The 
generous  nature  of  Henry  was  averse  from  such  sanguinary 
methods  of  conversion ;  but  after  trying  all  gende  means 
in  vain,  and  finding  that  nobleman  obstinate  in  his  opinions, 
he  gave  full  reins  to  priestly  vengeance  against  the  inflejfr- 
ible  sectar}%  Cobham  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  but 
made  his  escape  6t>m  the  Tower  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution.  Provoked  by  '  ' 
persecution,  and  stimulated  by  zeal,  he  was  now  incited  to 
attempt  those  crimiiial  measures  formerly  imputed  to  him. 
The  king  was  informed  of  his  designs:  his  followers  were 
every  where  persecuted ;  and  he  himself,  after  a  varie^  of 
distresses,  was  seized  and  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  his  body 
was  burnt  on  the  gibbet,  in  consequence  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  him  as  a  heretic 3. 

The  Lollards  being  thus  suppressed,  Heniy  had  leisure 
to  consider  the  dying  injunction  of  his  father,  not  to  let  the 
English  remain  long  in  peace,  which  was  apt  to  breed  intes*- 
tine  commotions,  but  to  employ  them  in  foreign  expeditions ; 
by  which  the  prince  might  acquire  honoiu*,  the  nobility,  in 
sharing  his  dangers,  attach  themselves  to  his  person,  and 
all  the  restless  spirits  find  occupation  for  their  inquietude. 
The  natural  disposition  of  Henry  sufficiently  inclined  him  to 

3.  WaluBigham.    Otteiiium.    Holingihed. 
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follow  his  advice^  and  the  civil  disorders  of  France^  as  you 
have  already  seen,  opened  a  full  career  for  his  ambition* 
He  accordingly  set  sail  from  Southampton,  the  place  of  ge- 
neral rendezvous,  and  landed  near  Harfieur,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty*four  thou- 
sand foot,  mostly  archers. 

The  king  of  England,  on  landing,  immediately  invested 
Harfleur ;  which  was  taken  by  assault,  after  a  siege  of  six 
weeks,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The  fatigue  of 
this  siege,  however,  and  the  unusual  heat  of  the  season,  had 
so  much  wasted  the  English  army,  that  Henry  could  enter 
on  no  further  enterprize,  and  was  obliged  to  think  of  re- 
tumiag  to  England.  He  had  dismissed  his  transports,  which 
could  not  safely  anchor  in  an  open  road  upon  the  enemy's 
coast ;  so  that  he  lay  under  the  necessity  of  marching  by 
land  to  Calais,  before  he  could  reach  a  place  of  safety.  Nor 
was  this  all.  A  French  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  at 
arms,  and  forty  thousand  foot,  was  already  assembled  in 
Normandy  under  the  constable  d' Albert ;  a  force  rightly 
managed,  sufficient  either  to  trample  down  the  English  in 
the  open  field,  or  to  harass  and  reduce  to  nothing  their  small 
body,  before  they  could  finish  so  long  and  difficult  a  march. 
Henry,  therefore,  prudently  offered  to  sacrifice  his  conquest 
of  Harfleur,  for  a  safe  passage  to  Calais ;  but  this  proposal 
being  rejected  by  the  French  .court,  he  determined  to  make 
his  way  by  valour  and  policy  through  all  the  opposition  of 
the  enemy.  And  that  he  might  not  discourage  his  army  by 
the  appearance  of  flight,  or  expose  them  to  those  hazards 
which  naturally  attend  precipitate  marches,  he  made  slow 
and  deliberate  joumies^. 

But  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  English  mo- 
narch was  continually  harassed  on  his  march  by  flying  par- 
ties of  the  enemy ;  and  when  he  approached  the  Somme,  he 
saw  bodies  of  troops  on  the  opposite  bank,  ready  to  obstruct 
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his  passage*  His  provisions  were  cut  off:  his  soldiers  lan- 
guished under  sickness  and  fatigue ;  and  his  situation  seem- 
ed altogether  desperate.  In  this  extremity,  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  seize  an  unguarded  ford,  over  which  he  safely 
carried  his  army,  and  bent  his  march  towards  Calais.  But 
he  was  still  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  danger  from  the 
enemy,  who  had  also  passed  the  Somme,  and  threw  them- 
selves full  in  his  way,  with  a  design  of  intercepting  his  re- 
treat. The  whole  French  army  was  drawn  up  in  the 
plains  of  Azincour,  or  Agincourt,  and  posted  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  king  of  England  to 
proceed  on  his  march  without  coming  to  an  engagement. 

Nothing  in  appearance  could  be  more  unequal  than  the 
battle,  upon  which  the  safety  and  fortune  of  Henry  now  de- 
pended. The  English  army  consisted  of  little  more  than 
half  the  number,  which  had  disembarked  at  Harfleur:  and 
the  troops  laboured  under  every  discouragement  and  neces- 
sity. The  enemy  was  four  times  more  numerous,  headed  by 
the  dauphin  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  provisions.  Henry's  situation  was  exactly  si- 
milar to  that  of  Edward  III.  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  of 
the  Black  Prince  at  that  of  Poictiers;  and  the  memory  of 
these  great  events  inspired  the  English  with  courage,  and 
made  them  hope  fot  a  like  deliverance  from  their  present 
difficulties.  The  king  also  observed  the  same  prudent  con- 
duct, which  had  been  followed  by  those  great  commanders. 
He  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground,  between  two 
woods,  which  guarded  each  flank :  and  in  that  posture  he 
patiently  waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Had  the  French  commander  been  able  to  reason  justly  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  armies,  or  to  profit  by  past  ex- 
perience, he  would  have  declined  a  combat,  and  have  waited 
till  necessity  had  obliged  the  English  to  advance,  and  relin- 
quish the  advantages  of  their  situation;  but  the  impetuous 
valour  of  the  French  nobility,  and  a  vain  confidence  in  supe- 
rior 
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rior  numbers,  made  him  hazard  an  action,  which  proved  the 
source  of  infinite  calamities  to  his  country.  The  French 
archers  on  horseback,  and  their  men  at  arms,  advanced  pre* 
cipitately  on  the  English  archers,  who  had  fixed  pallisades 
in  their  front  to  break  the  impression  of  the  enemy,  and  who 
safely  plied  them,  from  behind  that  defence,  with  a  shower 
of  arrows  which  nothing  could  resist.  The  clayey  soil, 
moistened  by  rain,  proved  another  obstruction  to  the  force 
of  the  French  cavalry.  The  wounded  men  and  horsed  dis- 
composed their  ranks ;  the  narrow  compass  in  which  they 
were  pent,  prevented  them  from  recovering  any  order ;  the 
whole  army  was  a  scene  of  confusion,  terror,  and  dismay ; 
when  Henry,  perceiving  his  advantage,  ordered  the  English 
archers,  who  were  light  and  unincumbered,  to  advance  upon 
the  enemy,  and  seize  the  moment  of  victory.  They  accord- 
ingly fell  with  their  battle-axes  upon  the  French,  who  were 
now  incapable  of  either  flying  or  defending  themselves,  and 
hewed  them  in  pieces  without  obstruction.  Seconded  by 
the  men  at  arms,  who  also  pushed  on  against  the  enemy, 
they  covered  the  field  with  the  killed,  wounded,  dismount* 
ed,  and  overthrown.  Every  appearance  of  opposition  be- 
ing now  over,  the  English  had  leisure  to  make  prison- 
ers; but  having  advanced  to  the  open  plain,  they  there 
saw  the  remains  of  the  French  rear-guard,  which  still  main- 
tained the  form  of  a  line  of  battle.  At  the  same  time  they 
heard  an  alarm  from  behind.  Some  gentlemen  of  Picardy 
having  collected  about  six  hundred  peasants,  had  fallen  upon 
the  English  baggage,  and  were  doing  execution  on  the  un- 
armed followers  of  the  camp,  who  fled  before  them.  On 
this  alarm  Henry  began  to  entertsun  apprehensions  from  his 
prisoners,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  general  orders 
for  putting  them  to  death ;  but  on  discovering  the  truth,  he 
stopped  the  slaughter,  and  great  numbers  of  those  unhappy 
men  were  saved  ^. 

5.  T.  Elmham.    T.  Livii.    T.  W»l»ingham. 
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No  victory  was  ever  more  honourable,  or  more  complete 
than  this  of  Azincour.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  incre- 
dibly great.  The  constable  d' Albert,  and  seven  princes  of 
the  blood  were  slain:  five  princes  were  taken  prisoners, 
together  with  fourteen  thousand  persons  of  different  ranks ; 
and  above  ten  thousand  Frenchmen  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle^.  Yet  this  victory,  so  fatal  to  France,  was 
more  ostentatious  than  useful  to  the  conquerors,  though 
their  loss  was  very  inconsiderable.  Henry  was  obliged  to 
return  to  £ngla;nd,  in  order  to  raise  afresh  supply  of  men 
and  money ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  two  years, 
that  any  body  of  English  troops  appeared  again  in  France. 

In  the  mean  time  France  was  exposed  to  all  the  fiiries  of 
civil  war ;  and  the  several  parties  became  every  day  more 
enraged  against  each  other.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  been  worsted  by  his  antagonists,  attempted  to  re-instate 
himself  in  possession  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the 
person  of  the  king :  and  some  quarrels  in  the  royal  family, 
enabled  him  to  carry  his  scheme  into  execution.  Louis 
Bois«Bourdon,  favourite  to  queen  Isabella,  after  the  death  of 
the  elder  duke  of  Orleans,  having  been  accused  by  the  count 
d' Armagnac  of  a  commerce  of  gallantry  with  that  princess, 
had  been  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
Seine,  in  consequence  of  his  forced  but  indiscreet  confession. 
The  queen  herself  was  sent  to  Tours,  and  con- 
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fined  under  a  guard.  After  suffering  these  mul- 
tiplied insults,  she  no  longer  scrupled  to  enter  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  though  hitherto  an 
enemy  to  that  prince ;  and  as  her  son  Charles,  the  dauphin, 
was  entirely  governed  by  the  faction  of  Armagnac,  die  ex- 
tended her  animosity  even  to  him,  and  sought  his  destruction 
with  the  most  unrelenting  hatred^.  She  had  soon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  her  unnatural  purpose  in  some  measure 
effectuaL 
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The  duke  of  Burgundy  entered  France  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army  of  Flemings ;  over-ran  most  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  relieved  the  queen  from  her  confinement.  At  the  same 
time  the  duke's  partizans  raised  a  commotion  in  Paris, 
which  always  inclined  to  the  Burgundian  faction;  the  person 
of  the  king  was  seized;  the  dauphin  made  his 
escape  with  difficulty ;  great  numbers  of  the  Ar- 
magnac  faction  were  instantly  butchered ;  the  count  himself, 
and  many  persons  of  note,  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  the 
populace,  deeming  the  course  of  public  justice  too  dilatory, 
broke  open  the  prisons  and  put  to  death  that  nobleman  and 
all  the  other  noblemen,  who  were  there  confined^. 

While  France  was  thus  rent  in  pieces  by  civil  dissentions, 
Henry  V.  having  recruited  his  forces  and  finance,  landed  in 
Normandy  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  car- 
ried every  thing  before  him.  When  the  pope's 
legate  attempted  to  incline  him  towards  peace, 
he  replied,  **  Do  you  not  see,  that  God  has  led  me  hither  as 
"  by  the  hand:  France  has  no  sovereign:  I  have  just  pre- 
<^  tensions  to  that  kingdom :  ever}*^  thing  here  is  in  the  ut^ 
^^  most  confusion:  no  one  thinks  of  resisting  me.  Can  I 
^^  have  a  more  sensible  proof,  that  the  Being  who  disposes 
^'  of  empires  has  determined  to  put  the  crown  of  France 
**  upon  my  head'  ?'* — Such  has  ever  been  the  language  of 
force ;  to  which  weakness,  crawling  in  the  dust,  has  jtoo 
often  listened  with  an  ear  of  credulity.  Hence  conquerors, 
while  alive,  have  been  considered  as  the  sons  of  gods,  and 
the  delegates  of  heaven ;  and  after  being  consigned  to  that 
earth  which  they  had  desolated,  have  themselves  been  ex- 
alted into  divinities ! 

But  although  Henry  seemed  so  full  assured  of  the  con- 
quest of  France,  he  was  induced  by  prudential  motives  to  ne- 
gociate  with  his  enemies.  He  made  at  the  same  time  oiTers  of 
peace  to  both  the  French  parties ;  to  the  queen  and  the  duke 
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of  Burgundy  on  the  one  hand,  who  having  possession  of  the 
kmg's  person,  carried  the  appearance  of  legal  authority ;  and 
to  the  dauphin,  on  the  other,  who  being  the  rightful  heir  of 
the  monarchy,  was  adhered  to  by  all  men  who  paid  any 
regard  to  the  true  interest  of  their  country.  These  two  par- 
ties also  carried  on  a  continual  negociation  with 
each  other ;  and  all  things  seemed  settled  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  slain 
by  the  dauphin's  party  during  an  interview  at  Monterau. 

In  consequence  of  this  act  of  barbarity,  and  the  progress 
ot  Henry's  arms,  the  queen  and  the  new  duke  of  Burgundy 
breathing  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  father, 
concluded  the  famous  treaty  of  Xroye,  by  which  '  ' 
the  crown  of  France  was  transferred  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster. The  principal  articles  were,  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land should  espouse  the  princess  Catharine ;  that  her  father, 
Charles  VI.  should  enjoy,  during  his  life-time,  the  title  and 
dignity  of  king  of  France,  that  Henry  V.  should  be  declared 
and  acknowledged  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  be  entrusted 
with  the  present  administration  of  the  government:  that  all 
the  princes,  peers,  vassals,  and  communities  of  France, 
should  swear,  that  they  would  both  adhere  to  the  future 
succession  of  Henry,  and  pay  him  present  obedience  as 
regent ;  and  that  this  prince  should  unite  his  arms  to  those 
of  the  French  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to 
subdue  the  adherents  of  Charles  the  pretended  daxiphin^^. 

A  few  days  after  the  signing  of  this  treat)',  Henry  espous- 
ed the  princess  Catharine.  He  carried  his  father-in-law  to 
Paris ;  he  put  himself  in  possession  of  tl^at  capital,  and  he 
obtained  from  the  parliament  and  the  three  estates  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Troye.  He  supported  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  in  procuring  a  sentence  against  the  murderers  of 
his  father ;  and  he  turned  his  arms  with  success  against  the 

10.    Rymer,  vol.  ix,    St.  Remi.    Monstrelet. 
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adherents  of  the  dauphin  j  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  ^ 
treaty  of  Troye,  took  on  him  the  stile  and  autho- 
*  '  '  rity  of  Regent,  and  appealed  to  God  and  his  sword 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  title.  But,  notwitlistanding  the 
bravcr>'  and  fidelity  of  his  officers,  Charles  saw  himself 
unequal  to  his  enemies  in  the  field;  and  found  it  necessary 
to  temporise,  and  avoid  all  hazardous  actions  with  a  rival 
who  had  acquired  so  manifest  a  superitjrity. 

To  crown  all  the  other  prosperities  of  Henry,  his  queen 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called  by  his  father's  name, 
and  whose  birth  was  celebrated  by  rejoicings  no  less  pomp« 
ous,  or  less  sincere,  at  Paris  than  at  London.  The  infant 
prince  seemed  to  be  universally  regarded  as  the  heir  of  both 
monarchies.  But  tlie  glory  of  Henry,  when  near  its  height, 
was  suddenly  restrained  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  all  his 
towering  projects  vanished  into  air.  He  was  seized  with  a 
malady  which  the  surgeons  of  that  age  wanted  skill  to  treat 
with  judgment;  namely,  a  fistula,  which  proved  mortal. 
When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  sent  for  his  brother 
thft  duke  of  Bedford,  the  carl  of  Warwick,  and  a  few  more 
noblemen,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  confidence.  To 
them  he  delivered  in  great  composure,  his  last 
'  will  with  regard  to  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom  and  family.  He  left  the  regency  of  France  to  his  eldest 
brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  that  of  England  to  his  younger 
brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  care  of  his  sonV 
person  to  the  earl  of  Warwick*'. 

Henry  V.  possessed  many  eminent  virtues,  and  his  abi- 
lities were  equally  conspicuous  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field. 
The  boldness  of  his  plans  were  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
personal  valour  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  He  had 
the  talent  of  attaching  his  friend  by  affability,  and  of  gaining 
his  enemies  by  address  and  clemency.     His  exterior  figure^ 
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as  well  as  his  deportment,  was  engaging;  his  stature  some- 
what above  the  middle  size ;  his  countenance  beautiful;  his 
proportions  elegant ;  and  he  excelled  in  all  warlike  and 
manly  exercises". 

In  less  than  two  months  after  Henry's  death,  his  father- 
in-law,  Charles  VI.  of  France,  terminated  his  unhappy  life. 
He  had  for  many  years  possessed  only  the  shadow  of  royalty ; 
yet  was  this  mere  appearance  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  English:  it  divided  the  duty  and  affections  of  the  French 
between  the  kin'g  and  the  dauphin,  who  was  now  crowned 
at  Poictiers,  under  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  Rheims,  the 
usual  place  of  such  ceremony,  being  then  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

Catharine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry  V.  married  soon 
after  his  death  sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that  country. 
She  bore  him  two  sons ;  the  eldest  of  whom  was  created  earl 
of  Richmond,  the  second  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  family  of 
Tudor,  first  raised  to  distinction  by  this  alliance,  afterward 
mounted,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  the  throne  of 
England. 


LETTER  XLVI. 

THE  AlTFAlltS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  CONTINUED  FROM 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  CHARLES  VII.  TO  THE  EXPULSION  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  FROM  THEIR  CONTINENTAL  TERRITORIES, 
IN  1453. 

IN  considering  with  a  superficial  eye,  the  state  of 
Bfhin  between  France  and  England  at  the  accession  of 
Charles  VII.  every  advantage  seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of 
the  latter  kingdom ;  and  the  total  expulsion  of  Charles  ap- 
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pears  an  event  which  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the 
superior  power  of  his  competitor.  Though  Henry  VI.  was 
yet  in  his  infancy,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  most  accom- 
plished prince  of  his  age,  was  intrusted  with  the  administra* 
tion.  And  th^  experience,  prudence,  valour  and  generosity 
of  the  regent,  qualified  him  for  his  high  office,  and  enabled 
him  both  to  maintain  union  among  his  friends,  and  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  his  enemies.  But  Charles  VII.  notwith- 
standiDgthe  presentinferiority  of  his  power,  possessed  some 
advantages  which  promised  him  success.  As  he  was  the 
true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the  monarchy,  all  Frenchmen 
who  knew  the  interests,  or  desired  the  independency  of  their 
native  country,  turned  their  eyes  towards  him  as  its  sole 
resource :  and  Charles  himself  was  of  a  character  well  calcu- 
lated to  become  the  object  of  these  benevolent  sentiments. 
He  was  a  prince  of  the  most  friendly  and  benign  disposition ; 
of  easy  and  familiar  mamiers  ;  and  of  a  just  and  soimd, 
though  not  a  very  vigorous  understanding.  Sincere,  gene- 
rous, aifable,  he  engaged  from  affection  the  services  of  his 
followers,  even  while  his  low  fortune  might  have  made  it 
their  interest  to  desert  him ;  and  the  lenity  of  his  temper 
could  pardon  those  sallies  of  discontent,  to  which  princes  in 
his  situation  are  naturally  exposed.  The  love  of  pleasure 
often  seduced  him  into  indolence ;  but,  amid  all  his  irregu- 
larities, the  goodness  of  his  heart  still  shone  forth ;  and  by 
exierting,  at  intervals,  his  courage  and  activity,  he  proved 
that  his  general  remissness  proceeded  neither  from  the  want 
of  ambition  nor  of  personal  valour^ 

Sensible  of  these  advantages  on  the  side  of  Charles,  the 

duke  of  Bedford  took  care  to  strengthen  the  English  interest 

by  fresh  alliances  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 

and  Britany  i  and  observing  the  ardour  of  the 

Scots  to  serve  in  France,  where  Charles  treated  them  with 

great  honour  and  distinction,  he  persuaded  the  English  coun- 
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cil  to  form  an  alliance  with  James  I.  their  prisoner ;  to  free 
that  prince  from  his  long  captivity,  and  to  connect  him  with 
England,  by  marrying  him  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  So- 
merset, and  cousin  to  the  young  king.  The  alliance  was 
accordingly  formed :  James  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors:  and  proved,  during  his  short  reign,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  princes  that  had  ever  swayed  the  Scottish 
sceptre.  His  aflfections  inclined  to  the  party  of  France ;  but 
the  Eng^sh  had  never  reason,  while  he  lived,  to  complain  of 
smy  breach  of  the  neutrality  by  Scodand.  He  was  murdered 
by  his  traiterous  kinsman  the  earl  of  Athol,  in  143/. 

Bedford,  however,  was  not  so  much  employed  in  nego* 
ciations,  a/i  to  neglect  the  operations  of  war.  He  reduced 
almost  every  fortress  on  this  side  of  the  Loire ; 
and  the  battle  of  Vemeuil,  in  which  the  Scots  and 
French  were  defeated,  threatened  Charles  with  the  total  loss 
of  his  kingdom,  when  a  train  of  singular  circumstances  saved 
him  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  lost  the  English  such  an  op- 
portunity of  completing  their  conquests  as  they  were  never 
afterwards  able  to  recal. 

Instead  of  taking  any  possible  advantage  of  the  victory 
gained  at  Vemeuil,  or  those  which  he  wished,  and  could  not 
fail  to  see,  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  obliged  to  go  over  to 
England,  in  order  to  compose  some  dissensions  among  the 
ministry,  and  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  measures  of  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  inconsiderately 
kindled  a  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  carried 
thither  the  troops  destined  for  the  reinforcement 
of  the  English  army  in  France.     The  aifections  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  were  alienated,  and  his  forces  diverted  by  the 
same  war.     The  duke  of  Britany  retiu*ned  to  his  allegiance 
under  Charles  VIL     The  French  had  leisure  to  recollect 
themselves,  and  gained  some  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantages.    But  the  regent,  soon  after  his  return, 
retrieved  the  reputation  of  th^  English  arms,  by  humbling 

the 
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the  duke  of  Britany,  and  resolved  on  an  undertaking  which 
he  hoped  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  conquest  of 
France. 

The  city  of  Orleans  was  so  situated  between  the  provin- 
ces commanded  by  Henry,  and  those  possessed  by  Charles, 
that  it  opened  an  easy  entrance  to  either;  and  as  the  duke  of 
Bedford  intended  to  make  a  great  eiFort  for  penetrating  into 
the  south  of  France,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  the  siege 
of  this  place,  now  become  the  most  important  in 
*  the  kingdom.  The  French  king  used  every  ex- 
pedient to  supply  the  city  with  a  garrison  and  provisions,  and 
the  English  left  no  method  unemployed  for  reducing  it. 
'i'he  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  towards  this  scene  of 
actioti,  where  it  was  reasonably  supposed  the  French  were 
to  make  their  last  stand  for  maintaining  the  independency  of 
dieir  monarchy,  and  the  rights  of  their  sovereign.  After 
numberless  feats  of  valour,  performed  both  by  the  besiegers 
jftid  the  besieged,  the  attack  was  so  vigorously  pushed  by  the 
English,  although  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  withdrawn  his 
troops  in  disgust,  that  Charles  gave  over  the  city  for  lost; 
and  even  entertained  thoughts  of  retiring  into  Languedoc 
and  Dauphiny  with  the  remains  of  his  forces,  which  were 
insufficient  to  attempt  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  and  of 
defending  himself  as  long  as  possible  in  these  remote  pro- 
vinces*. 

But  it  was  fortunate  for  that  gay  prince,  who  lay  entirely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  softer  sex,  that  the  women  whom 
he  consulted  on  this  occasion  had  the  spirit  to  support  his 
sinking  resolution.  Mary  of  Anjou,  his  queen, 
'a  princess  of  great  merit  and  prudence,  vehe- 
mendy  opposed  such  a  measure;  which  she  foresaw  would 
discoiurage  all  his  partizans,  and  serve  as  a  general  signal  for 
deserting  a  prince  who  seemed  himself  to  despair  of  success. 
His  mistress,  too,  the  fair  Agnes  SoreiUe,  who  lived  in  per- 
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feet  amity  with  the  queen,  seconded  all  her  remonstrances, 
and  threatened,  if  he  thus  pusillauiniously  threw  away  the 
sceptre  of  France,  that  she  would  seek  in  the  court  of  Eng- 
land a  fortune  more  correspondent  to  her  wishes.  Love 
was  able  to  rouse,  in  the  breast  of  Charles,  that  courage 
which  ambition  had  failed  to  excite.  He  resolved  to  dispute 
every  inch  of  ground  with  an  imperious  enemy ;  to  perish 
with  honour,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  rather  than  yield 
ingloriously  to  his  bad  fortune?.  And  this  resolution  was 
no  sooner  formed  than  relief  was  unexpectedly  brought  him, 
by  another  female  of  a  ver}*  different  character. 

In  the  village  of  Domremi  near  Vaucouleurs,  on  the 
borders  of  Lorrain,  lived  a  country  girl,  whose  name  was 
Joan  d'Arc  ;  and  who,  in  the  humble  station  of  seiTant  at 
an  inn,  had  been  accustomed  to  tend  the  horses  of  the  guests, 
to  ride  them  without  a  saddle  to  the  watering-place,  and  to 
perform  other  offices  which  commonly  fall  to  the  share  of 
men  servants.  This  girl,  inflamed  by  the  frequent  accounts 
of  the  rencounters  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  affected  widi 
the  distresses  of  her  country,  but  more  especiidly  with  those 
of  the  youthful  monarch,  whose  gallantry  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  whole  stx,  was  seized  with  a  wild  desire  of  bringing 
relief  to  her  sovereign  in  his  present  unhappy  circumstances. 
Her  inexperienced  mind,  working  day  and  night  on  thi$ 
favourite  object,  mistook  the  impulses  of  passion  for  hea- 
venly inspirations;  and  she  fancied  that  she  saw  visions, 
and  heard  voices  exhorting  her  to  re-establish  tlie  throne  of 
France,  and  expel  the  foreign  invaders.  An  uncommon  in- 
trepidity of  spirit  made  her  overlook  all  the  dangers  which 
might  attend  her  in  such  a  path,  and  the  apprehension  of 
her  divine  mission  dispelled  all  that  bashfulness  so  natural  to 
her  sex,  her  years,  and  her  loyr  condition.  She  went  to 
Vaucouleurs,  procured  admission  to  Baudricourt  the  go- 
vernor, and  informed  him  of  her  inspirations  and  intentions. 

3.  IbW 
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Baudricourt  observed  something  extraordinary  in  the  maid) 
or  saw  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  such  an  engine,  and 
sent  her  to  the  French  court,  which  then  resided  at  Chinon^. 

Joan  was  no  sooner  introduced  to  the  king  than  she  offer- 
ed, in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Creator,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  and  conduct  him  to  Kheims,  to  be  there  crowned 
and  anointed:  and  she  demanded,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
future  victories,  a  particular  sword  which  was  kept  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine  de  Fierbois.  The  more  the  king 
and  his  ministers  were  determined  to  give  into  the  illusion, 
the  more  scruples  they  pretended.  An  assembly  of  grave  and 
learned  divines  was  appointed  to  examine  Joan^s  mission, 
and  pronounced  it  undoubted  and  supernatural ;  the  parlia- 
ment also  attested  her  inspiration ;  and  a  jury  of  matrons 
declared  her  an  unspotted  virgin.  Her  requests  were  now 
granted.  She  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  shewn  in  that  martial  habiliment  to  the  whole  people. 
Her  dexterity  in  managing  her  steed,  though  acquired  in  her 
former  station,  was  regarded  as  a  fresh  proof  of  her  mission ; 
her  former  occupation  was  even  denied ;  she  was  converted 
into  a  shepherdess,  an  employment  more  agreeable  to  the 
imagination  than  that  of  an  osder-wench.  Some  years  were 
subtracted  from  her  age,  in  order  to  excite  still  more  admi- 
ration ;  and  she  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations, 
by  persons  of  all  ranks^.  A  ray  of  hope  began  to  break 
through  that  cloud  of  despair  in  which  the  minds  of  men 
Were  involved.  Heaven  had  now  declared  itself  in  favour 
of  France,  and  laid  bare  its  out-stretched  arm  to  take  ven- 
geance on  her  invaders. 

llie  English  at  first  affected  to  speak  with  derision  of  the 
Maid  and  her  heavenly  commission ;  but  their  imagination 
was  secretly  struck  with  the  strong  persuasion,  which  pre- 
vailed in  all  around  them.  They  found  their  courage 
daunted  by  degrees,  and  thence  began  to  infer  a  divine  ven- 

4.  HaU.    MonstKlet.  5.  Ibid. 
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geancc  hanging  over  tliem.  A  silent  astonishment  reigned 
among  those  troops,  formerly  so  elated  with  victory,  and  so 
fierce  for  the  conkbat.  The  maid  entered  the  city  of  Orleans 
at  the  head  of  a  convoy,  arrayed  in  her  military  garb,  and 
displaying  her  consecrated  standard.  She  was  received  as  a 
celestial  deliverer  by  the  garrison  and  inhabitants ;  and  by 
the  instructions  of  count  Dunois,  commonly  called  the  bas- 
tard of  Orleans,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  she  actu« 
ally  obliged  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city,  after 
driving  them  from  their  entrenchments,  and  defeating  them 
in  several  desperate  attacks^. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of  the 
maid's  promise  to  Charles ;  the  crowning  him  at  Rheims 
was  the  other ;  and  she  now  vehemently  insisted,  that  he 
should  set  out  immediately  on  that  journey.  A  few  weeks 
before,  such  a  proposal  would  have  appeared  ^together  ex- 
travagant. Rheims  lay  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  kingdom ; 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy ;  the  whole  road 
that  led  to  it  was  occupied  by  their  garrisons ;  and  no  ima- 
gination could  have  been  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  tliat  such 
an  attempt  could  possibly  be  carried  into  execution.  But  as 
things  had  now  taken  a  turn,  and  it  was  extremely  the  in- 
terest of  the  king  of  France  to  maintain  the  belief  of  some- 
thing extraordinary  and  divine  in  these  events,  he  resolved 
to  follow  the  exhortations  of  his  warlike  prophetess,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  present  consternation  of  the  English.  He 
accordingly  set  out  for  Rheims,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men^  and  scarcely  perceived,  as  he  passed  along,  that 
he  was  marching  through  an  enemy's  country.  Every  place 
opened  its  gates  to  him :  Rheims  sent  him  its  keys ;  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was  performed  with  the  holy 
oil,  which  a  pigeon  is  said  to  have  brought  from  heaven  to 
Clovis,  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy^. 

6.  Monstrtlet.    ViHar.  7.  IHid. 
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Charles,  thus  crowned  and  anointed,  became  more  res- 
pectable  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  subjects:  and  he  seemed  to  de- 
rive, from  a  heavenly  commission,  a  new  title  to  their  al- 

lefiriance.  Many  places  submitted  to  him  imme- 

A.  D.  1430.    ,.,.!..  •  J  u      L  1      ^ 

diately  after  his  coronation,  and  the  whole  nation 

was  disposed  to  give  him  the  .most  zealous  testimonies  of 

duty  and  affection. 

The  duke  of  Bedford,  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  employed 
c\'ery  resource  which  fortune  had  yet  left  him.  He  acted 
with  so  much  prudence  and  address,  as  to  renew  his  alliance 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  been  long  wavering  in 
his  fidelity.  He  seemed  present  every  where,  by  his  vigi- 
lance and  foresight ;  and  although  his  supplies  from  England 
were  very  inconsiderable,  he  attempted  to  restore  the  courage 
of  his  troops  by  boldly  advancing  to  face  the  enemy.  But  he 
chose  his  posts  with  so  much  caution,  as  always  to  decline 
a  combat,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  French  mo- 
narch to  attack  him.  He  still  attended  that  prince  in  all  his 
movements,  covered  his  own  towns  and  garrisons,  and  kept 
himself  in  a  posture  to  reap  advantage  from  ever}*  impru- 
dence or  false  step  of  the  enemy.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  declining  state  of  his  affairs,  by  bringing  over  the 
young  king  of  England,  and  having  him  crowned  and 
anointed  at  Paris.  All  the  vassals  of  the  crown,  who  lived 
within  the  provinces  possessed  by  the  English,  swore  anew 
allegiance,  and  did  homage  to  Henry  VP.  But  this  cere- 
mony was  cold  and  insipid,  in  comparison  of  the  coronation 
of  Charles  at  Rheims ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  expected 
more  effect  from  an  incident,  which  put  into  hid  hands  the 
author  of  alt  his  misfortunes. 

l*he  JUaid  of  Orleans^  as  she  is  called,  declared,  after  the 
coronation  of  Charles,  that  h^r  mission  was  now  accomplish- 
ed, and  expressed  her  inclination  to  retire  to  the  occupa- 
tions and  course  of  life  which  became  her  sex.  But  Dunois, 
sensible  of  the  great  advantages  which  might  still  be  reaped 
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irom  her  presence  in  the  army,  exhorted  her  to  persevere  till 
die  final  expulsion  of  the  English.  In  pursuance  of  this  ad* 
vke,  she  threw  herself  into  the  town  of  Compeigne,  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  the  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Suffolk*  The  garrison  on  her  appearance 
believed  themselves  invincible.  But  their  joy  was  of  short 
duration*  The  maid  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  resolved  upon  her  ruin,  ordered  her  to  be 
tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  sorcery,  impiety,  idolatr}-, 
and  magic*  She  was  found  guilty  by  her  ignorant  or  ini- 
qmtoua  judges,  of  all  these  crimes,  aggravated  by  heresy  i 
her  revelations  were  declared  to  be  inventions  of  the  devil  to 
delude  the  people ;  and  this  admirable  heroine  was  cruelly 
delivered  over  alive  to  the  flames,  and  expiated 
by  the  punishment  of  fire,  the  signal  services 
which  she  had  rendered  to  her  prince  and  her  native 

The  English  aSairs,  however,  instead  of  being  advanced 
by  this  act  of  cruelty,  went  every  day  more  and  more  to  de- 
cay* The  great  abilities  of  the  regent  were  unable  to  restrain 
the  strong  inclination  which  had  seized  the  French  of 
returning  under  the  obedience  of  their  rightful  sovereign. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  deserted  the  English  interest,  and 
fermed  an  alliance  with  the  French  king:  the 
duke  of  Bedford  died  soon  after,  and  the  violent 
factions  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  England,  between 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  pre* 
vented  the  nation  from  taking  proper  measures  for  repairing 
these  signal  losses. 

In  proportion  as  Henry  advanced  in  years,  his  feeble  cha« 
racter  became  more  fully  known  in  the  court,  and  was  no 
longer  ambiguous  to  either  faction*  Of  the  most  harmless, 
inoffensive,  simple  manners,  but  of  the  most  slender  capacity, 
he  was  fitted,  both  by  the  softness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
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weakness  of  his  understaaklmg,  to  be  perpetually  governed 
by  those  who  surrounded  him ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
his  reign  would  prove  a  perpetual  minority.  As  he  had  now 
reached  the  age  of  manhood,  it  was  natural  to 
'  think  of  chusing  him  a  queen:  and  each  party 
was  ambitious  of  making  him  receive  one  from  their  hand, 
as  it  was  probable  this  circumstance  would  decide  forever 
tl^e  victory  between  them.  The  cardinal  of  Winchester 
proved  successful ;  and  Henry  was  contracted  to  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples^ 
and  Jerusalem,  descended  from  a  count  of  Anjou,  who  had 
left  these  magnificent  tides  to  his  posterity  without  any  real 
power  or  possessions.  She  was  the  most  accomplished  prin* 
cess  of  that  age  both  in  body  and  mind :  and  seemed  to  p08« 
sess  those  qualities,  which  would  enable  her  to  acquire  an 
ascendant  over  Henn*,  and  to  supply  all  his  defects  and 
weaknesses.  The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified 
*  in  England :  and  Margaret,  on  her  arrival,  fell 
immediately  into  close  connections  with  the  cardinal  and  his 
party ;  who,  fortified  by  her  powerful  patronage,  resolved  on 
the  final  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester*  <>• 

This  generous  prince,  worsted  in  all  court  intrigues  for 
which  his  temper  was  not  suited,  but  possessing  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  favour  of  the  public,  had  already  received 
from  his  rivals  a  cruel  mortification ;  which  it  was  impossi* 
ble  a  person  of  his  spirit  could  ever  forgive,  although  he 
had  hitherto  borne  it,  without  violating  public  peace.  His 
duchess,  the  daughter  of  Richard  lord  Cobham,  had  been  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  of  witchcraft ;  and  it  was  pretended,  that 
there  was  found  in  her  possession  a  waxen  figure  of  the  king, 
which  she  and  her  associates,  sir  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  priest, 
and  one  Mary  Jordan  of  Eye,  melted  in  a  magical  manner 
before  a  slow  fire,  with  an  intention  of  making  Henr>''8  force 
and  vigour  waste  away  by  the  like  insensible  degrees.  The 
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nature  of  this  crime,  as  dM  philosophic  Hume  iigeciiously 
observes^  so  opposite  to  all  common  sense,  seems  aiways  to 
exesi^>t  the  accusers  from  observing  the  rales  of  common 
sense  in  their  evidence.  The  prisoners  were  pronounced 
guiltjr :  the  duchess  was  condemned  to  do  pufafic  penance, 
and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  her  supposed  ac- 
coonplices  were  executed.  But  the  people,  contrary  to  their 
usual  practice  on  such  marvellous  trials,  acquitted  the  unhap«> 
P7  sufferers,  and  ascribed  these  violent  proceedings  solely 
to  the  malice  of  the  duke's  enemies.  The  cardinal  of  Win- 
chester and  his  party,  therefore,  became  sensible  that  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  a  man  whose  popularity  made  him  dan- 
gerous, and  whose  resentment  they  had  so  much  cause  to 
apprehend.     He  was  accused  of  treason,  and  thrown  into 

prison,  where  he  was  soon  after  found  dead  in  ^ ,  ^ 

A*  D*  1447 
bed  i  and  although  his  body  bore  no  marks  of   '    ' 

outward  violence,  no  one  doubted  but  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies  '^ 

While  England  was  thus  a  prey  to  faction,  the  king  of 
France  employed  himself,  with  great  industry  and  judgment, 
in  removing  those  numberless  ills,  to  which  France  had  been 
so  long  exposed,  from  the  continuance  of  wars  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  He  restored  the  regular  course  of  public 
justice ;  he  introduced  order  into  the  finances ;  he  establish- 
ed  discipline  among  his  troops ;  he  repressed  faction  in  his 
court ;  he  revived  the  languid  state  of  agriculture  ;  and  the 
arts ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  rendered  his  kingdom 
flourishing  within  itself,  and  formidable  to  its  neighbours. 
The  English  were  expelled  from  all  their  posses- 
sions on  the  continent,  except  Calais ;  and  al-  '  * 
though  no  peace  or  truce  was  yet  concluded  between  the 
two  nations,  the  war  was  in  a  manner  at  an  end '  ^.  England, 
torn  in  pieces  by  civil  dissensions,  made  but  one  more  fee- 
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ble  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne.  And  Chiules  occu- 
pied at  home  in  regulating  the  government  of  hit  kingdom, 
and  fencing  agMnst  Ae  intrigues  of  his  son  Lewis,  scarcely 
ever  attempted  to  avail  himself  of  her  intestine  broils*  The 
affairs  of  the  two  kingdoms  ^refore  became  for  a  while 
distinct.  But  before  I  carry  farther  the  history  of  either,  we 
must  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  German  empire,  from 
the  death  of  Sigismund  to  the  accession  of  Maximilian. 


LETTER  XLVn. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  AMD  ITS  DEPENDEVCIES,  ROMS  AKl) 
THE  ITALIAN  STATES,  FROM  THE  DEATH  or  SIGISMUND 
TO  THE  ACCESSION  07  MAXIMILIAN. 

dlGISMUND,my  dear  Philip,  was  succeeded  in  the 

kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  also  in  the  empire, 

as  I  have  already  observed,  by  his  son-in-law,  Albert  IL  duke 

of  Austria.     The  only  enterprize  of  moment,  in 

which  this  prmce  was  engaged  dunng  his  short 

retgn,  was  an  expedition  against  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria, 

where  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  dysentery,  be- 

*  fore  any  action  took  place,  and  died  at  the  village 

of  Long,  in  his  return  to  Vienna'. 

Albert  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  his  cousin 
Frederick  of  Austria,  the  third  emperor  of  that  name.  The 
kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  settled  on  Ladis- 
laus,  Albert's  infant  son,  who  was  committed  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  Frederick. 

The  emperor's  first  care  was  to  heal  a  schism,  which  had 
rent  anew  the  church.    With  this  view  he  set  out  for  Basil, 

1.  Hets«,  lir.  iii.  chap.  i. 
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where  a  council  was  assembled  for  ^^  the  reforma-         ^^,^ 

A»  D«  1440« 
^^  tion  of  the  church  universal,  both  in  its  head 

*'  and  its  members/'  conformable  to  a  resolution  of  the  coun* 
cil  of  Constance :  and  that  council  had  raised  to  the  papacy 
Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.  in 
opposition  to  Eugenius  IV.  who  had  attempted  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  their  meeting.  Frederick  exhorted  the  fa* 
thers  to  concord,  and  an  accommodation  with  Eugenius. 
He  had  also  an  interview  with  Felix,  whom  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  for  pope,  though  tempted  by  an  oiFer  of  his 
daughter,  a  young  princess  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  as  her  portion.  ^^  This  man,''  said 
Frederick  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  in  a  contemptuous  tone, 
*'  would  fain  purchase  holiness,  if  he  could  find  a  seller." 
The  schism  was  at  length,  however,  happily  closed  by  the 
resignation  of  Felix,  who  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  empe- 
ror to  abdicate  the  apostolic  chair  on  certain  conditions, 
which  were  confirmed  by  Nicholas  V.  who  had  succeeded 
Eugenius^. 

The  peace  of  the  church  being  thus  restored,  and  the 
affairs  of  Germany  in  tolerable  order,  Frederick  began  to 
turn  his  eyes  towards  Italy,  where  the  imperial  authority 
was  gone  to  utter  decay.  Alphonso  of  Arragon  reigned  at 
that  time  in  Naples,  and  joined  the  emperor,  because  he 
feared  the  power  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  masters  of 
Ravenna,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Cremona.  Milan  was  in 
the  hands  of  Francis  Sforza,  a  peasant's  son,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  his  age,  and  now  become  the  most 
powerful  man  in  Italy.  He  had  married  Blanche  Maria, 
natural  daughter  of  Philip  Maria  Galeazo,  duke  of  Milan, 
by  whom  he  was  adopted.  Florence  was  in  league  with 
the  pope  against  Sforza :  the  holy  see  had  recovered  Bologna^ 
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and  all  the  other  principalities  belonged  to  different  sove- 
reigns  who  bad  mastered  them^*  In  this  situation  were  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  when  the  emperor  resolved  upon  a  journey 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  popcy 
*  together  with  Eieanora,  sister  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, to  whom  he  was  contracted  in  marriage,  and  whom 
he  promised  to  meet  at  Sienna. 

As  soon  as  Frederick  had  crossed  the  Alps,  he  was  met 
by  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  who  conducted  him  to  their 
city,  where  he  made  his  puUic  entiy  with  g^reat  magnificence. 
He  thence  repaired  to  Ferrara,  where  he  found  ambassadors 
from  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  inviting  him  to  return 
by  that  city,  where  he  should  receive  the  iron  crown ;  and 
here  be  also  received  deputies  from  Florence  and  Bologna, 
craving  the  honour  of  entertaining  him  at  their  respective 
cities,  which  he  accordingly  visited*.  From  Florence  the 
emperor  took  the  route  of  Sienna,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  princess  Eleanora.  And  in  that  city  he  gave  audience  to 
the  pope's  legates,  who  represented  to  him,  that,  by  ancient 
custom,  the  emperors  always  took  an  oath  to  the  pope  before 
they  entered  the  territories  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony ;  and 
requested,  that  he  would  conform  to  the  same  usage. 

Frederick,  in  this  particular  complied  with  the  desire  of 
his  holiness.  The  oath  which  he  took  was  conceived  in  these 
terms:  ^'  I  Frederick,  king  of  the  Romans,  promise  and 
^'  swear,  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  wood 
'^  of  the  vivifying  cross,  and  by  these  reliques  of  saints,  that 
^^  if,  by  permission  of  the  Lord,  I  shall  come  to  Rome,  I 
'<  will  exalt  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  his  Holiness,  who 
'*  presides  over  it,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Neither  shall 
*^  he  lose  life,  limb,  or  honour,  by  my  counsel,  consent,  or 
^^  exhortation.  Nor  will  I,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  make  any 
'<  law  or  decree  touching  those  things  which  belong  to  his 
^<  Holiness  or  the  Romans,  without  the  advice  of  our  most 
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"  holy  lord  Nicholas.  Whatever  part  of  St.  Peter's  Patri- 
"  mony  »hall  fall  into  our  hands,  we  will  restore  it  to  his 
*^  holiness ;  and  he,  to  whom  we  shall  commit  the  adminis* 
**  tration  of  our  kingdom  of  Italy,  shall  swear  to  assist  his 
"  holiness  in  defending  St.  Peter's  Patrimony  to  the  utmost 
**^  of  his  power.  So  help  me  God,  and  his  holy  Evange* 
•*  lists  3." 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  Viterbo,  where  he  was  in 
danger  of  his  life  from  a  tumult  of  the  populace :  so  indif- 
ferently attended  was  this  successor  of  Charlemagne !  From 
Viterbo  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
whole  college  of  cardinals ;  and  as  it  had  been  customary 
for  the  late  emperor,  who  went  thither  to  be  crowned,  to 
continue  some  time  without  the  walls,  Frederick  ordered 
tents  to  be  pitched,  and  there  passed  one  night.  He  made 
his  public  entry  next  day,  when  he  was  crowned  king  of 
Lombardy,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  depu* 
ties  of  Milan;  he  not  chusing  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
Sforza,  who  was  master  of  that  city,  and  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  empire,  the  last  duke  having  died  without 
legitimate  issue.  Three  days  after  this  ceremony,  he  was 
married  to  Eleonora,  and  together  with  her  received  the  im- 
perial crown*  The  emperor  and  the  pope  next 
ratified  the  Concordata  of  the  German  nation, 
touching  the  collation  to  prelacies  and  other  benefices,  which 
had  some  years  before  been  agreed  to  by  cardinal  Carvajal, 
Nicholas's  legate  at  the  imperial  court^. 

Having  thus  transacted  matters  at  Rome,  Frederick  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Germany ;  and  in  his  passage  through 
Ferrara  was  waited  upon  by  Borsi,  marquis  of  Este,  a  prince 
of  extraordinary  merit,  whom  be  created  duke  of  Modena 
and  Reggio?.  On  his  arrival  in  Austria,  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  number  of  difficulties,  out  of  which  he  was 
never  able  fully  to  extricate  himself. 
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The  Hungarians  had  often  entreated  Frederick  to  send 
home  tht^ir  king  Ladislaus,  whom  he  still  detained  at  the 
imperial  court,  under  pretext  of  being  guardian  to  that  young 
prince :  and  they  had,  by  the  most  earnest  and  repeated 
inswances,  besought  him  to  restore  their  crown  and  regalia, 
which  were  in  his  custody.  '  But  he  found  means,  under 
various  pretences,  to  postpone  his  compliance  with  these 
demands.  The  Austrians,  joined  by  a  number  of  Bohemi- 
ans, and  encouraged  by  several  princes  cf  the  empire,  also 
sent  a  deputation  to  expostulate  with  Frederick  on  the  same 
subject;  and  as  h^  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  their  request  likewise, 
and  amused  them  with  fresh  evasions,  they  had  recourse  to 
arms,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  an  accommodation.  It  was 
agreed.  That  Ladislaus,  being  yet  of  too  tender  years  to  take 
upon  himself  the  government  of  his  kingdoms,  should  be 
put  under  the  tuition  of  Ulric  count  Cclley,  his  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  that  the  dispute  touching  the  wardship  of 
the  emperor  should  be  determined  at  Vienna^. 

Count  Celley's  ambition  was  elated  by  the  power  which 
he  derived  from  being  tutor  to  Ladislaus.  He  attempted  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  in  Austria :  he  secured  the 
principal  fortresses,  by  giving  the  command  of  them  to  his 
creatures ;  and  he  gradually  removed  Elsinger,  a  Bohemian 
gentleman,  who  had  headed  the  insurrection,  and  the  Aus- 
trian nobility,  from  all  offices  of  importance.  His  friends 
and  favourites  only  were  trusted.  The  people  were  incensed 
at  such  proceedings ;  and  Elsinger,  profiting  by  their  discon- 
tent, roused  their  ressntment  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  count 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  Hungary,  after  having 
*  delivered  up  the  person  of  Ladislaus,  who  con- 
sented to  take  the  oath  imposed  upon  him  by  die  Bohemians, 
and  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  at  Prague^. 

During  these  contests  the  city  of  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  the  Turks,  after  they  had  subdued  the  rest  of  Greece ; 
and  by  this  blow  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east  was  utterly 
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annihilated,  as  shall  be  related  more  at  length  in  its  proper 
place.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Mahometans  alarmed  all  ihe  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  made  them  think  of  uniting,  though  too  late,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  common  enemy.  A  diet  was  convoked 
at  Ratisbon  on  this  subject,  and  the  members  unanimously 
agreed,  that  there  was  a  necessitj'"  for  taking  some 
speedy  measures  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Infi- 
dels. But  what  these  measures  should  be,  was  a  considera- 
tion referred  to  another  diet  assembled  at  Frankfort:  where, 
although  there  was  a  vast  concourse  of  princes,  and  great  ap- 
pearance of  zeal,  very  little  was  done  for  the  common  cause. 
Other  diets  were  afterwards  held  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
with  no  better  success ;  a  backwardness  which  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  timid  and  slothful  disposition  of  the  emperor, 
who  would  never  heartily  embark  in  the  undertaking  ^<>. 

The  German  princes  however,  at  the  solicitation  of  Car- 
vajal,  the  pope's  legate,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assist- 
ance of  John  Hunniades,  a  famous  Hungarian  general,  who 
had  long  gallantly  defended  his  country  against  the  Turks, 
and  gained  several  advantages  over  them.  Hunniades,  thus 
reinforced,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Belgrade, 
which  was  besieged  by  Mahomet  II.  the  conquer- 
or of  Constantinople,  and  the  terror  of  Christendom ;  and 
compelled  the  sultan,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  retreat  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men, 
left  dead  on  the  spot ".  But  the  death  of  Hunniades,  which 
happened  a  few  days  after  the  batde,  prevented  the  Christian 
army  from  making  any  progress  against  the  Infidels.  The 
fruits  of  their  victory,  and  their  future  projects,  perished 
with  their  illustrious  leaden 

In  the  mean  time  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia died,  and  various  competitors  arose  for  those  crowns,  as 
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well  as  for  the  dominions  of  Upper  Austria,  which  belong- 
ed  to  that  prince.  Among  these  was  the  em- 
'  peror  Frederick  III.  who  reaped  nothing  but  da- 
mage and  disgrace  from  a  civil  war  which  desolated  Ger- 
many for  many  years,  but  which  was  productive  of  no  event 
that  merits  attention.  His  son  Maximilian  was  more  for- 
tunate, and  better  deserved  success. 

This  young  prince,  who  was  active  and  enterprising  aa 
his  father  was  indolent  and  timid,  married,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  only  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. She  brought  him  Flanders,  Franche-Comte,  and  all 
the  Low  Countries.  Lewis  X  I.  who  disputed  some  of  these 
territories,  and  who,  on  the  death  of  the  duke,  had  seixed 
Burgundy,  Picardy,  Ponthieu,  and  Artois,  as  iiefs  of  France, 
which  could  not  be  possessed  by  a  woman,  was 
'defeated  by  Maximilian  at  Guinegaste;  and 
Charles  VIII.  who  renewed  the  same  claims,  was  obliged 
to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace  ^'. 

About  this  time  died  Casimir  IV.  king  of  Poland,  and 
father  of  Uladislaus,  who  now  reigned  over  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  The  death  of  the  Polish  monarch  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  who  was  succeeded  in 
the  papacy  by  Hoderic  Borgia,  under  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der VI.     Nor  did  the  emperor  Frederick  IIL  long  survive 

,^    these  alterations.     He  died  in  the  seventy-ninth 
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*  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

No  emperor  had  ever  reigned  longer,  and  none  less  glori- 
ously. 

The  reign  of  Maximilian,  already  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  introduces  a  more  interesting  period  than  that 
over  which  we  have  now  travelled,  and  opens  a  vista  into 
some  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  history.  But  a  variety  of 
objects,  my  dear  Philip,  must  occupy  your  attention  before 
I  carry  farther  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 


12.  MczeniY»  Cbrcnoi.  JLbreg.  torn.  ii. 

LET. 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 

ENGLAND,  DURING  THE  CONTEST  BETWEEN  THE  HOUSES  OF 
YORK  AND  LANCASTER,  AND  TILL  ITS  FINAL  EXTINC- 
TION  IN  THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

J  HAVE  already  had  occaaion  to  notice  the  weakness 
of  Henry  VI.  His  incapacity  appeared  every  day  in  a 
stronger  light.  The  more  he  was  known,  the  more  his  au- 
thority was  despised :  and  as  the  Endish  had 

,/,..,..         .     «  ^    ,  A.D.1450. 

abandoned  their  dominions  in  France,  and  were 

now  engaged  in  no  foreign  wars,  men  of  restless  and  ambt* 
tious  spirits  took  occasion  to  disturb  his  government,  and 
tear  with  intestine  commotions  the  bowels  of  their  native 
country. 

But  the  miseries  of  Henry  and  of  England  did  not  arise 
solely  from  these  causes:  a  pretender  to  the  crown  appear- 
ed ;  and  a  title  which  had  never  been  disputed  during  the 
prosperous  reign  of  Henry  V.  was  now  called  in'  question 
under  his  feeble  successor.  This  competitor  was  Richard 
duke  of  York,  descended  by  his  mother  from  Philippa,  only 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III. 
-and  consequently  stood  in  the  order  of  succession  before  the 
king,  who  derived  his  descent  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
third  son  of  that  monarch. 

Such  a  claim  could  not,  in  many  respects,  have  fallen  into 
more  dangerous  hands.  The  duke  of  York  was  a  man  of 
valour  and  abilities,  which  he  had  found  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  displaying.  In  the  right  of  his  father  the  earl  of 
Cambridge,  he  bore  the  rank  of  first  prince  of  the  blood :  he 
possessed  an  immense  fortune ;  aind  was  allied  by  marriage, 
or  otherwise,  to  most  of  the  principal  families  in  the  king- 
dom. He  was  generally  beloved  by  the  people ;  whose  dis- 
contents, at  this  time,  rendered  every  combination  of  the 
great  more  dangerous  to  the  throne. 

The 
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The  administration  of  government  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  attracted  uni- 
versal odium.  Margaret  was  still  regarded  as  a  French 
woman,  and  a  latent  enemy  to  the  kingdom,  who  had  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  England,  in  favour  of  her  family  and 
her  country.  Suffolk  was  considered  as  her  accomplice  ; 
and  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  which  both 
were  known  to  have  been  concerned,  rendered  them  yet 
more  obnoxious  to  the  nation. 

The  partizans  of  the  duke  of  York  took  advantage  of 
these  causes  of  popular  discontent,  to  impeach  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  in  parliament  of  various  crimes  and  misdemeanours ; 
and  the  king,  in  order  to  save  his  minister,  banished  him  the 
kingdom  for  five  years.  But  his  enemies,  sensible  that  he 
still  possessed  the  queen's  confidence,  and  would  be  recalled 
•on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  employed  a  captain  of  a 
ship  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  France.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly seized  near  Dover ;  his  head  was  struck  off  on  the 
side  of  a  long-boat,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  8ea^ 

The  duke  of  Somerset  succeeded  to  Suffolk's  power  in 
the  administration,  and  credit  with  the'queen :  and  as  he  was 
the  person  under  whose  government  the  French  provinces 
had  been  lost,  the  people,  who  always  judge  by  events,  soon 
made  him  equally  the  object  of  their  animosity.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  discontents,  the  l>ouse  of  commons  presented 
a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  remove  the 
*  duke  of  Somerset  forever  from  his  person  and 
counsels  i  and  as  Henry  fell  about  this  time  into  a  distemper 
which  increased  his  natural  imbecility,  the  queen  and  the 
council,  unable  to  resist  the  popular  party,  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  torrent.  They  sent  Somerset  to  the  Tower,  and 
appointed  the  duke  of  York  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with 
powers  to  open  and  hold  a  session  of  Parliament :  and  that 
assembly  created  him  Protector  during  pleasure  '• 

1.  Han.  Stowe.     Contin.  JSiat  Croyland. 
%  Pari  Sitt.  vol.  ii.    Rymer,  toI.  xi. 
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In  the  mean  time  Henry  recovering  from  his  distemper 
So  far  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  royal  ay- 
thority,  his  friends  urged  him  to  resume  the  government; 
and  to  annul  the  i-egency  of  Richard,  to  release  Somerset 
from  the  tower,  and  to  commit  the  administration  into  the 
hands  of  that  nobleman.  The  duke  of  York,  sensible  of  his 
danger,  levied  an  army,  in  order  to  support  his  parliamenU 
aty  commission,  but  without  advancing  any  pretensions  to 
the  crown,  though  his  title  was  generally  acknowledged.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  St.  Alban's,  where  the  Lancastrians 
were  routed,  and  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Northumber« 
land  slain.  The  king  himself  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  duke  of  YoA,  who  treated  him  with  great 
tenderness :  and  Henry  was  obliged  to  resign  (what  he  va» 
lued  little)  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown  into  the  hands 
of  his  rival  3. 

Richard,  however,  did  not  yet  lay  claim  to  the  royalty; 
he  was  still  content  with  the  title  of  protector ;  and  an  out- 
ward  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  par- 
ties.  A  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  was  ap- 
pointed, in  order  to  make  known  this  amity  to  the  people. 
The  duke  of  York  led  queen  Margaret ;  and  a  chieftain  of 
one  party  marched  hand  in  hand  with  a  chieftain  of  the  op- 
posite. But  a  contest  for  a  crown  could  not  be  thus  peace- 
ably accommodated.  Each  party  watched  only  for  an  op- 
portunity of  subverting  the  other ;  and  the  smallest  incident, 
without  any  formed  design,  was  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
seeming  harmony.  Two  servants  of  the  rival  houses  quar- 
relled ;  their  companions  took  part  in  the  fray ;  a  fierce  com* 
bat  ensued ;  and  both  parties,  in  every  county  in  England, 
openly  made  preparations  for  deciding  the  contest  by  arms^. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  Blore-heath,  on  the  borders  of 

Staffordshire :  wher^  the  Lancastrians  were  de«  ^  ^ 

AD  i^sd. 
feated,  and  chased  off  the  field  with  considerable 

loss.   But  that  victory  was  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of 

3.  Stowe.     Hall.     Honin^hcd.      4.  Fabian.  Cbron,  See  also  Grafton. 

England; 
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England ;  and  fortune  soon  shifted  sides.  When  the  two 
armies  approached  each  other  near  Ludlow,  and  a  general 
action  was  every  hour  expected,  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who 
commanded  a  choice  body  of  veterans,  deiT'crted  to  the  king ; 
and  the  Yorkists  were  so  much  dismayed  at  that  instance  of 
treacher}',  which  made  every  man  suspicious  of  his  felloWy 
that  they  separated  without  striking  a  blow^. 

In  this  extremity  the  duke  of  York  fled  to  Ireland,  where 
he  had  formerly  acquired  much  popularity ;  and  his  partizans 
in  England  kept  themselves  every  where  in  readiness,  to 
rise  on  the  first  summons  from  their  leaders.  That  sum* 
mons  was  given  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  governor  of  Calais, 
the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  time ;  and,  from  the  sub- 
sequent events,  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
King^maAer.  He  landed  in  Kent,  where  he  was 
*  joined  by  several  persons  of  distinction ;  and  as 
the  people  bore  him  an  unlimited  affection,  his  army  increas- 
ed every  day.  He  entered  London  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  populace :  he  advanced  to  meet  the  royal  army,  which 
hastened  from  Coventry  to  attack  him ;  and  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Northampton,  where  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
routed.  Henry  himself^  that  empty  shadow  of  a  king,  was 
again  made  prisoner,  and  once  more  carried  in  triumph  to 
his  capital^. 

A  parliament  was  now  summoned  at  Westminster,  wher« 
'  the  duke  of  York  soon  appeared  from  Ireland,  and  put  in 
his  claim  to  the  crown.  He  advanced  towards  the  throne ; 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  house  of  peers,  pleaded  his 
cause  before  them  as  his  natural  and  legal  judges.  He  gave 
them  a  deduction  of  his  title  by  descent ;  mentioned  the 
cruelties  by  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  paved  its  way 
to  sovereign  power ;  insisted  on  the  calamities  which  had 
attended  the  government  of  Henry ;  and  exhorted  them  to 
return  to  the  right  path,  by  doing  justice  to  the  lineal  heir ; 

5.  Grafton.    Hall.    HoUing»hed.  6.  Ibid. 
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then  respectively  left  the  house,  as  no  one  desired  him  to 
seat  himself  on  the  throne. 

Such  a  degree  of  moderation  is  not  perhaps  to  be  paral«  ' 
leled  in  history ;  and  was  little  to  be  expected  in  those  vio* 
lent  and  licentious  times,  from  a  prince  who  had  a  victori- 
ous army  at  his  command.  The  peers,  on  their  part,  discov- 
ered an  equal  share  of  firmness  and  composure.  They  call- 
ed in  some  of  the  most  considerable  members  among  the 
commons  to  assist  in  their  deliberations :  and  after  having 
heard,  in  several  successive  days,  the  reasons  alledged  for 
the  duke  of  York,  they  declared  his  title  certain  and  indefea- 
sible; but  in  consideration  that  Henry  had  enjoyed  the 
crown,  without  dispute  or  controversy,  during  a  course  of 
years,  they  determined  that  he  should  continue  to  possess 
the  title  and  dignity  of  king  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  that  the  administration  of  government,  in  the  mean- 
while, should  remain  with  Richard,  and  that  he  should  be 
acknowledged  the  true  and  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy. 
The  duke  acquiesced  in  this  decision ;  and  Henry  himself, 
being  a  prisoner,  could  not  well  oppose  it  7. 

The  duke  of  York,  however,  enjoyed  but  a  short  while 
the  honour  of  this  new  settlement,  and  never  attained  the  en- 
vied title  of  king.  After  the  unfortunate  batde  of  North- 
ampton, queen  Margaret  had  fled  with  her  infant  son  to 
Durham,  and  thence  to  Scotland  ;  but  soon  returning,  she 
applied  to  the  northern  barons,  and  employed  every  argu- 
ment to  procure  their  assistance.  Her  affability,  insinuation, 
and  address,  talents  in  which  she  excelled,  aided  by  caresses 
and  promises,  wrought  a  powerful  effect  on  all  who  approach- 
ed her.  The  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  was  succeed- 
ed by  compassion  towards  her  helpless  condition.     The 

7'  Pari,  Mut,  vol.  ii.  Cotton.  Grafton.  HoUingshed.  The  account  of 
thii  revolution  as  here  given,  and  generally  received,  is  contradicted  in  some 
particulars  by  J.  Wethamstede,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  But  a  single  autho- 
rity, how  leipectaUe  loever,  ii  not  sufficient  to  overthrow  universal  testi- 
mony. 

VOL.  II.  N  nobilhy 
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nobility  of  that  quarter  entered  warmly  into  her  cause ;  and 
she  soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  collected  with  a  celerity  which  was  neither 
expected  by  her  friends  nor  apprehended  by  her  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  duke  of  York  hastened  northwaixl, 
with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men,  to  suppress,  as  he  imagin- 
ed, the  beginnings  of  an  insurrection.  He  met  the  queen 
near  Wakefield ;  and  though  he  found  himself  so  much  out* 
numbered  by  the  enemy,  his  pride  would  not  permit  him  to 
n  9±  ^^  before  a  woman.  He  gave  battle,  was  killed 
in  the  action ;  and  his  body  being  found  among 
the  slain,  his  head  was  cut  oiF  by  Margaret's  orders,  and 
fixed  on  the  gates  of  York,  with  a  paper  crown  upon  it  in  de« 
rision  of  his  pretended  title.  His  second  son,  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  barbarously  murdered  in 
cool  blood  by  lord  CliiTord,  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  had  fallen  in  the  batde  of  St.  Alban's.  The 
earl  of  Salisbury  also  was  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately 
beheaded,  with  several  other  persons  of  distinction  9.  This 
inhuman  practice  thus  begun,  was  continued  by  both  parttea 
from  a  vindictive  spirit,  which  affected  to  conceal  its  enor« 
mity  under  the  pretence  of  retaliation. 

Immediately  after  this  important  victory  queen  Marga* 
ret  marched  towards  London,  where  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  left  with  the  command  of  the  Yorkists.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Lancastrians,  that  nobleman  led  out  his  army, 
reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  Londoners,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  queen  at  St.  Albans's.  Margaret  was  again 
*  victorious,  by  the  treachery  of  one  Lovelace,  who 
commanded  a  considerable  body  of  the  Yorkists,  and  with* 
drew  from  the  combat.  She  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
formidable  Warwick  fly  before  her,  and  of  rescuing  the  king 
her  husband  from  captivity.  « 

But  Margaret's  triumph,  though  glorious,  was  of  short 
duration,  and  not  altogether  complete.    Warwick  was  still 

9.  Fold.  Vii;^.  doUingshed.  Stowe.  Com.    MUt.  CroyUmd. 
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in  possession  of  London,  on  which  she  made  an  unsuccess- 
fill  attempt;  and  Edward  earl  of  Marche,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  dake  of  York^  having  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
Lancastrians  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Hereford,  advanced 
upon  her  from  the  other  side,  and  was  soon  in  a  condition 
to  give  her  battle  with  superior  forces*  She  was  sensible  of 
her  danger,  in  sucha  situation,  apd  retreated  with  her  army 
to  the  north ;  while  Edward  entered  the  capital  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  citizens,  and  immediately  opened  a  new 
scene  to  his  party. 

This  young  prince,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  for  his  bravery,  his  activity,  his  affability, 
and  every  popular  quality,  found  himself  so  high  in  public 
&vour,  that  he  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  himself  within 
those  narrow  limits  which  had  been  found  by  experience  so 
prejudicial  to  his  father's  cause.  He  determined  to  assume 
the  name  and  dignity  of  king ;  to  insist  openly  on  his  claim, 
and  dienceforth  to  treat  the  opposite  party  as  traitors  and 
rebels  to  his  lawful  authority.  But  a  national  consent,  or  the 
appearance  of  it  at  least,  seemed  necessary  to  precede  so 
bold  a  measure ;  and  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  convening 
a  parliament,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  danger* 
ous  consequences,  the  populace  were  assembled  in  St.  John^s 
Fields.  An  harangue  was  pronounced  to  this  mixed  multi- 
tude by  Warwick,  setting  forth  the  tide  of  Edward,  and 
inveighing  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster;  after  which  the  people  were  asked,  whe« 
ther  they  would  have  Henry  or  Edward  for  their  king. 
They  universally  exclaimed,  '*  Edward  of  York  t"  This 
popular  election  was  ratified  by  an  assembly  of  lords  and 
bishops,  and  the  new  king  was  proclaimed  under  the  title  of 
E4ward  IV'«. 

Young  Edward,  nbw  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  of  a 
temper  well  fitted  to  make  his  way  through  such  a  scene  of 

10.  Wcthcmttcdk.    Hal!.    Stowe. 
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war,  havoc,  anddevastatioii)  as  was  presented  before  him. 
He  was  not  only  bold,  active,  and  enterprising,  but  his  hard* 
ness  of  heart  and  severity  of  character  rendered  him  impreg* 
nable  to  all  tho^e  movements  of  compassion,  which  might 
relax  his  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  bloody  designs 
upon  his  enemies.  Hence  the  scaffold,  as  well  as  the  field, 
during  this  reign,  incessantly  smoked  with  the  noblest  blood 
of  Englamd.  The  animosity  between  the  two  contending 
families  was  now  become  implacable ;  and  the  nation,  divided 
in  its  affections,  took  different  symbols  of  party.  The  adhe« 
rents  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  chose,  as*  their  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, the  Red  Rose;  those  of  York  assumed  the  White; 
and  these  civil  wars  were  thus  known  over  Europe  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Quarrel  between  the  Two  Roses^ 

Queen  Margaret,  as  I  have  observed,  had  retired  to  the 
north.  There  great  multitudes  flocked  to  her  standard: 
and  she  was  able,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  assemble  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men.  The  king  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
hastened  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand,  to  check  her  pro- 
gress. The  two  armies  met  at  Towton,  and  a  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  ensued.  The  bow,  then  commonly  in  use, 
was  soon  laid  aside,  and  the  sword  decided  the  combat, 
which  terminated  in  a  total  victory  on  the  side  of  the 
Yorkists.  Edward  issued  orders  to  g^ve  no  quarter ;  and 
^  the  routed  army  was  pursued'as  far  as  Tadcaster,  with  great 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  Above  thirty-six  thousand  men 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  and  pursuit.  Henry  and 
Margaret  had  remained  at  York  during  the  action;  but 
learning  the  defeat  of  their  army,'  and  being  sensible  that  no 
place  in  England  could  now  afford  them  a  shelter,  they  fled 
with  great  precipitation  into  Scotland  ^^ 

I  must  here  say  a  few  words  of  the  state  of  that  country. 
The  Scots,  notwithstanding  the  animosity  between  the  two 
nations,  had  never  made  any  vigorous  attempts  to  take  ad- 
vantage either  of  the  wars  which  England  carried  on  with 

11.  Ibid. 
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France,  or  of  the  civil  commotions  which  arose  from  the 
competition  for  the  crown.  James  L  who  had  been  long  a 
prisoner  in  England,  and  had  received  his  education  there, 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  avoided  aU  hostilities  with 
foreign  nations.  He  was  more  laudibly  employed  in  civi- 
lizinghis  subjects,  and  training  them  to  the  salutaryrestraints 
of  law  and  justice.  After  the  murder  of  this  excellent  prince, 
whose  maxims  and  manners  were  too  refined  for  the  people 
whom  he  had  to  govern,  the  minority  of  his  son  and  succes* 
sor  James  II.  and  the  distractions  incident  on  it,  prevented 
the  Scots  from  molesting  England.  But  when  the  quarrel 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  was  become 
incurable,  unless  by  the  total  extinction  of  one  of  the  parties, 
James  II.  who  had  now  risen  to  man's  estate,  was  tempted 
to  make  use  of  that  opportunity,  in  hopes  of  recovering  those 
places  which  the  English  had  conquered  from  his  ancestors. 
He  invested  the  casde  of  Roxburgh,  and  had  provided  him- 
self with  some  pieces  of  cannon  in  order  to  forward  the  seige : 
but  one  of  them  unhappily  bursting,  as  he  was  firing  it,  puA 
an  end  at  once  to  his  Ufe  and  his  undertaking.  His  son  and 
successor  James  III.  was  yet  a  minor ;  and  the  disturbances 
common  to  minorities  ensued  in  the  government.  The 
queen  dowager,  Anne  of  Guelders,  aspired  to  the  regency ; 
the  house  of  Douglas  opposed  her  pretensions*^:  so  that  the 
queen  of  England,  when  she  arrived  in  Scotland,  found  there 
a  people  little  less  divided  by  faction  than  those  from  whom 
she  had  fled. 

The  Scottish  council,  however,  agreed  to  assist  Margaret, 
on  her  offering  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  important  fortress  of 
Berwick,  and  to  contract  her  son  in  marriage  with  a  sister 
of  James  their  king.  And  Margaret  with  her 
northern  auxiliaries,  and  some  succours  from  -  *  ' 
France,  ventured  once  more  to  take  the  field,  and  to  make  an 
inroad  into  England.     But  she  was  able  to  penetrate  no 
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further  than  Hexham.  There  she  was  attacked  by  lord 
Montacule,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  warden  of 
the  Marches,  who  totally  routed  her  motley  army''.  All 
who  were  spared  in  the  field  suffered  on  the  scaffold. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family,  after  this  over- 
throw, was  equally  singular  and  affecting.  Margaret  fled 
with  her  son  into  a  forest,  where  she  endeavoured  to  con« 
ceal  hersdf,  but  was  beset  during  the  darkness  of  the  night 
by  robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  jewels,  and  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  indignity.  She  made  her  escape  however, 
while  they  were  quarrelling  about  the  booty  ;  and  wandered 
some  time  with  her  son  in  the  most  unfrequented  thickets, 
spent  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  ready  to  sink  beneath  the 
load  of  terror  and  affliction.  In  this  wretched  condition  she 
was  met  by  a  robber  with  his  sword  naked  in  his  hand;  and 
seeing  no  means  of  escape,  she  suddenly  embraced  the  bold 
resolution  of  trusting  entirely  to  his  faith  and  generoisity. 
<<  Approach  my  friend!"— -ctied  she,  presenting  to  him  the 
young  prince  1—^^  to  you  I  commit  the  safety  of  your  king's 
'^  son."  Struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  event,  and 
charmed  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  robber  be- 
came her  protector.  By  his  favour  she  dwelt  concealed  in 
the  forest,  till  she  found  an  opportunity  to  make  her  escape 
into  Flanders;  whence  she  passed  to  her  father  in  France, 
where  she  lived  several  years  in  privacy  and  retirement*^. 
Henry  was  less  fortunate  in  finding  the  means  of  escape.  He 
lay  concealed  during  twelve  months  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  but  was  at  last  detected,  delivered  up  to 
Edward,  and  thrown  into  the  tower* 5. 

The  youthful  monarch,  thus  rid  of  all  his  enemies,  re- 
signed himself  freely  to  those  pleasures  and  amusements 
whicli  his  rank,  his  time  of  life^  and  his  natural  temper,  no 
less  turned  for  love  than  war,  invited  him  to  enjoy.  The 
cruel  and  unrelenting  Edward  lived  in  the  most  familiar  and 
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social  manner  with  his  subjects.  He  was  the  peculiar  fa- 
Tourite  of  the  young  and  gay  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  as  well  as  the  gallantry  of  his  address,  which 
even  in  the  humblest  condition,  would  have  rendered  him 
acceptable  to  the  fair,  facilitated  all  his  applications  for  their 
favour.  But  it  is  difficult  to  confine  the  ruling  passion  with- 
in the  bounds  of  prudence.  The  ardent  temperament  of 
Edward  led  him  into  a  snare,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  re- 
pose, and  to  the  stability  of  his  throne. 

This  young  king  while  in  the  height  of  dissipation,  had 
resolved  to  marry,  in  order  to  secure  his  throne  by  issue,  as 
well  as  by  alliances :  and  he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  Bona  of 
Savoy,  sister  to  the  queen  of  France.  The  negociation  was 
committed  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  went  over  to-Paris, 
where  the  princess  then  resided:  his  proposals  were  accept- 
ed, and  the  treaty  was  fully  concluded.  Nothing  remained 
but  the  ratification  of  the  terms  agreed  on,  and  the  bringing 
of  the  princess  over  to  England.  Meanwhile  the  charms  of 
lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  accomplish- 
ed women  of  her  time,  had  inflamed  the  amorous  heart  of 
Edward.  Her  husband,  Sir  John  Gray  of  Groby,  had  been 
slain  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Lancaster,  and  his  estate  confiscated;  and  when  the  king 
came  accidentally,  after  a  hunting  party,  to  the  house  of  her 
father.  Sir  Richard  Wideville,  to  whom  she  had  retired,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  him  to  take  pity  on 
her  impoverished  and  helpless  chiljlren. 

The  sight  of  so  much  beauty  in  distress  strongly  affected 
the  susceptible  Edward.  Love  insensibly  stole  into  his  hearty 
under  the  disguise  of  compassion.  He  raised  the  fair  suppli- 
cant from  the  groimd  with  assurances  of  favour ;  and  as  his 
passion  was  increased  by  the  winning  converslition  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  soonfoundhimself  reduced  to  that  posture  and  style 
of  solicitation  which  had  been  so  lately  her's.  But  all  his 
solicitations  were  in  vain :  she  obstinately  refused  to  gratify 
his  passion ;  and  the  young  and  gallant  monarch  found  for 

once 
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once  a  virtue  which  his  fondest  assiduities  could  not  bend. 
Inflamed  by  opposition,  and  filled  with  veneration  for  such 
honourable  sentiments,  Edward  lost  sight  of  all  but  love.  He 
offered  to  share  his  throne,  as  well  as  his  heart,  with  the 
woman  whose  beauty  of  person,  and  dignity  of  character, 
seemed  so  well  to  entitle  her  to  both :  and  the  marriage  was 
privately  celebrated  at  her  father's  seat  in  Northampton- 
shire'^. 

Warwick,  who  was  still  at  P^ris,  no  sooner  received  in* 
telligence  of  the  king's  marriage  than  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, flaming  with  rage  and  indignation,  at  being  employed 
in  a  deceitful  treaty,  and  kept  a  stranger  to  the  intentions 
of  the  prince,  who  owed  every  thing  to  his  friendship.  The 
king  was  sensible  that  Warwick  had  been  ill  used;  but  his 
pride,  or  false  shame,  prevented  him  from  making  an  apo- 
logy :  and  that  nobleman  was  permitted  to  depart  the  court 
in  the  same  hot  temper  that  he  came.  The  advancement 
of  the  queen's  relations  into  offices  of  power  and  trust,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  of  Warwick,  whom  she  regarded  as 
her  mortal  enemy,  heightened  his  discontent,  and  made  hira 
resolve  to  ruin  the  king  he  had  made* 

In  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  Warwick  drew  over  to  his 
interest  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  second  brother,  by 
offering  him  in  marriage  his  eldest  daughter,  and  co-heiress 
of  his  immense  fortune.     Many  of  the  ancient  nobility  en- 
vied the  sudden  growth  of  the  Widevilles.  They  associated 
themselves  with  Warwick ;  who  finding  his  own  name  in- 
sufficient, and  being  chased  to  France,  after  some  unsuccess- 
fill  struggles,  entered  into  a  league  with  queen  Margaret, 
his  inveterate  enemy.   On  his  return  to  England, 
*  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  body  of  Lancastrians. 
Both  parties  now  prepared  for  a  general  decision  by  arms ; 
and  a  decisive  action  was  every  moment  expected,  when 
Edward,  finding  himself  betrayed  by  the  marquis  of  Mou- 
ld. HaU.    Grftftoa. 
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advanced  to  the  combat.    The  two  armies  met  at  Stoke,  in 

the  county  of  Nottingham,  where  a  Uoody  and  obstinate 

htMe  was  foucrht.    All  the  leaders  of  the  rebels     , 

t     ^  ,.,,..•     Tune  6. 

were  rescived  to  conquer  or  die,  and  they  mspired    ^ 

their  troops  widi  the  like  resolution.  They  were  at  last, 
however,  obliged  to  give  Way ;  and  if  Hcnry*s  victory  was 
purchased  with  loss,  it  was  entirely  decisive.  Lincoln, 
Broughton,  and  Swart,  perished  in  the  field  of  batde,  toge- 
ther with  four  thousand  of  their  followers.  Lovel  is  sup- 
posed to  have  undergone  the  same  fate,  as  he  was  never 
more  heard  of.  Simnel  and  his  tutor  Simon  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Simon  was  committed  to  close  custody  for  life :  and 
his  sacred  character  only  could  have  sailed  him  from  a 
severer  fate.  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  either  to  excite 
apprehension  or  resentment  in  Henr)' :  he  was  therefore  par- 
doned, Stod  employed  as  ascuRion  in  the  king^s  kitchen ;  from 
which  condition  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  his  majesty's  falconers^. 

Henry  having  thus  restored  tranquility  to  his  kingdom, 
and  security  to  his  government,  had  leisure  not  only  to  regu- 
late his  domestic  affairs,  but  also  to  look  at»road.  From 
Scodand,  the  most  contiguous  state,  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
There  ifeigned  James  III.  a  prince  of  litde  industry  and  naar" 
row  genius.  With  him  Henty  concluded  a  ^eaty,  when  he 
might  have  demanded  his  crown:  so  truly  pacific  was  the 
dispositioa  of  this  monarch  I — Of  the  states  on  the  continent 
I  have  already  spoken.  They  were  fast  hastening  to  that 
situation,  in  which  they  have  remained,  without  any  mate- 
rial alteration,  for  near  three  eenturies.  The  balance  of  power 
began  to  be  understood.  Spain  was  become  formidable  by 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  but  these  princes  were  efh- 
ployed  in  wresting  Granada  from  the  Moors.  France,  during 
die  last  fifty  years,  had  made  a  mighty  increase  in  power 
and  dominion :  and  she  was  now  attempting  to  swallow  up 
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Britanny,  the  last  independent  fief  of  the  monarchy,  £ng* 
land  alone  was  both  enabled  by  her  power,  and  engaged  by. 
her  interests,  to  support  the  independency  of  that  duchy ;  the 
most  dangerous  opposition  was  therefore  expected  from  this 
quarter.    But  Henry's  parsimonious  temper  and 

'  narrow  politics,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion in  the  Hhtory  of  France,  prevented  him  from  yielding 
the  Bretons  any  effectual  support ;  and  Maximilian,  king  of 
the  Romans,  to  whom  they  afterwards  applieS^  being  unable 
to  protect  them,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  arms  of 
Charles  VIIL  who  prudently^  married  the  heiress  of  that 
duchy,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  affections. 

Henry,  who  saw  the  importance  of  Britanny  to  France* 
and  who  valued  himself  on  his  extensive  foresight  and  sound 
judgment,  was  now  ashamed  of  having  allowed  his  most  use- 
ful ally  to  be  crushed  by  a  superior  power.  All  remedy  for 
his  miscarriage  was  become  impracticable,  but  he  talked 
loudly  of  vengeance.  The  conquest  of  France,  in  his  lan- 
guage,  was  an  easy  matter :  and  he  set  out  on  that 

'  enterprise  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army,  after 
obtaining  large  supplies  from  his  parliament.  The  nobility, 
who  had  credulously  swallowed  all  the  boasts  of  the  king, 
were  universally  seized  with  a  thirst  of  military  glory :  they 
dreamed  of  nothing  less  thancarr\ung  their  triumphant  ban^ 
ners  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  putting  the  crown  of  France 
on  the  head  of  their  sovereign.  Henry,  in  the  mean  time* 
had  nothing  less  at  heart  than  war;  the  gratification  of  his 
ruling  passion  was  the  only  purpose  of  this  mighty  arma- 
ment ;  avarice  being  in  him  a  more  powerful  motive  than 
either  revenge  or  glory.  Secret  advances  had  been  made  to- 
ward peace  before  his  invasion,  and  commissioners  had  been 
ai^ointed  to  treat  of  the  terms.  The  demands  of  Henry 
were  wholly  pecuniary;  and  the  king  of  France,  who 
deemed  the  peaceable  possession  of  Britanny  an  equivalent 
for  any  sum,  and  who  was  all  on  fire  for  his  projected  expe- 
dition into  Italy,  readily  agreed  to  the  proposals  made  him. 

He 
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He  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  Estaples,  concluded  abont  a 
mondi  after  the  English  landed  in  France,  to  pay 
Henry  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
crowns :  partly  as  a  reimbursement  of  the  sums  advanced  to 
the  duchess  of  Britanny,  partly  as  arrears  of  the  pension  due 
to  Edvrard  IV.  and  not  hitherto  discharged : — and  he  stipu- 
lated a  yearly  pension  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  of  twenty-five 
thousand  crowns^. 

Thus,  as  lord  Bacon  observes,  the  English  monarch 
made  profit  upon  his  subjects  for  the  war,  and  upon  his  ene- 
mies for  the  peace.  But  although  the  treaty  of  Estaples  fiUed 
the  coffers  of  Henry,  it  did  very  little  honour  to  England ; 
as  it  put  a  shameful  seal  to  the  subjection  of  Britanny,  which 
p]:operly  supported,  would  have  been  a  continual  thorn  in  the 
side  of  France,  and  have  effectvudly  prevented  that  monap- 
chy  from  ever  becoming  formidable  «to  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope. The  people  however  agreed,  that  the  king  had  ful- 
filled the  promise  which  he  made  to  the  parliament,  when  he 
said,  that  he  woldd  make  the  war  maintain  itselL  and  all 
ranks  of  men  seemed  now  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  govenv- 
ment.  He  had  every  reason  to  flatter  himself  with  durable 
peace  and  tranquillity.  His  authority  was  fully  established 
at  home,  and  his  reputation  for  policy  was  great  abroad : 
t'he  hopes  of  all  pretenders  to  his  throne  were  cut  off,  as  well 
by  his  marriage,  as  the  issue  which  it  had  brought  him;  yet 
at  this  height  of  his  prosperity,  his  indefatigable  enemies 
raised  against  him  an  adversary,  who  long  gave  him  inquie- 
tude, and  sometimes  even  brought  him  into  danger. 

The  old  duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  still 
burning  with  resentment  on  account  of  the  depression  of  her 
femily  and  its  partisans,  determined  to  play  off  another  im- 
postor upon  Henry.  With  that  view  she  caused  a  report  to 
be  propagated,  that  her  nephew,  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke 
of  York,  had  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  when  his 

I  5.  Ibid. 
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elder  brother  was  murdered,  and  that  he  w«n  sttU  alive. 
Finding  diis  rumour  greedily  received,  her  next  care  waa  U> 
provide  a  young  man  proper  to  personate  the  unfortunate 
prince :  and  for  that  purpose  she  fixed  upon  Perkin  Warbec, 
the  son  of  a  renegado  Jew  of  Tournay* 

This  youth  was  bora  in  England,  and  by  some  believed 
to  be  the  son  of  Edward  IV.  on  account  of  a  certain  resem* 
blance  observable  between  him  a^d  that  amorous  monarch. 
A  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Perkin,  his  reputed  father 
returned  to  Tournay ;  where  his  son  did  not  long  remain,  but 
by  different  accidents,  was  carried  from  place  to  place ;  so 
that  his  parentage  and  past  life  became  thereby  unknown^ 
and  difficult  to  be  traced  by  the  most  diligent  enquiry.  The 
variety  of  his  adventures  had  happily  favoured  the  natund 
versatility  and  sagacity  of  his  genius;  and  he  seemed  to  be  a 
youth  perfecdy  fitted  to  act  any  part,  or  assume  any  charac- 
ter. In  this  light  he  had  been  represented  to  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  who  immediately  desired  to  see  him,  and  found 
him  to  exceed  her  most  sanguine  expectations ;  so  comely 
did  he  appear  in  his  person!  so  graceful  in  his  air!  so  court- 
ly in  his  address!  so  full  of  dignity  in  his  whole  demeanour, 
and  good  sense  in  his  conversation ! 

A  young  man  of  such  quick  apprehension  soon  learned 
the  lessons  necessary  to  be  taught  him  in  order  to  his  pei> 
soniitiog  the  duke  of  York;  but  as  some  time  was  required, 
before  every  thing  requisite  could  be  prepared  for  this  enter- 
prize,  Margaret  sent  him  into  Portugal,  where  he  remained 
a  year  unknown  to  all  the  world.  When  that  term  was 
expired  he  landed  in  Ireland,  which  still  retained  its  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  York :  and  immediately  assuming  to 
himself  the  name  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  there  drew  to  him 
many  partisans  among  that  ignorant  and  credulous  people. 
The  news  of  this  phenomenon  reached  France;  and 
Charles  VIII.  prompted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  sent  Perkin  an  invitation  to  visit  him 
at  Paris«    The  impostor  repaired  to  the  court  of  France, 

where 
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where  he  was  received  with  all  the  marka  of  reaped  due  to 
the  duke  of  York%  The  whole  kingdom  was  fuU  of  the  ao 
coix^shments,  as  well  as  the  singular  adventures  and  mis* 
fortunes  of  the  young  Plantagenet.  From  France,  the  tide 
of  admiration  and  credulity  diffused  itself  into  £n{^d ;  and 
sir  George  Nevil,  sir  John  Taylor,  and  above  a  hundred 
gentlemen  more,  went  over  to  Paris,  in  order  to  offer  their 
services  to  thei  supposed  duke  of  York,  and  to  share  his  for- 
tunes. 

Perkin  however  was  dismissed  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  peace  of  Estaples.  He  now  retired  to  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  craving  her  protection,  and  offering  to  exhibit 
beforQ  her  ail  the  proofs  of  that  birth  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
Margaret  affected  ignorance  of  his  pretensions ;  she  even  put 
on  the  appearance  of  distrust,  and  desired  to  be  instructed 
before  all  the  worlds  in  his  reasons  for  assuming  ^  ^^^ 

me  name  which  he  bore*  She  put  many  parti- 
cular questions  to  him,  seemed  astonished  at  his  answers,  and 
nt  last  burst  into  joy  and  admiration  of  his  wonderful  deliver- 
ance, embracing  him  as  her  nephew ;  the  true  image  of  Ed* 
ward,  the  sole  heir  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  legitimate 
successor  to  the  English  throne.  She  assigned  him  an  equi^^ 
page  suitable  to  his  pretended  birth,  appointed  him  a  guard, 
engaged  every  one  to  pay  court  to  him,  and  on  all  occasions 
honoured  him  with  the  appellation  of  The  White  Rose  ofEng^ 
land. 

The  Flemings,  swayed  by  Margaret's  authority,  readily 
adopted  the  fiction  of  Perkins's  royal  descent ;  and  as  no  sur- 
mise of  his  real  birth  had  yet  been  given,  the  English  from 
their  frequentcommunication  with  the  Low  Countries,  were 
every  day  more  and  more  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
impostor.  Not  only  the  populace,  ever  fond  of  novelty  and 
desirous  of  change,  but  men  of  the  highest  birth  and  quality, 
disgusted  at  the  severity  of  Henry's  government,  began  to 
turn  their  eyes  towards  this  new  claimant.  Their  passions 
and  prejudices  inclined  them  to  give  credit  to  Perkin's  pre- 
tensions; 
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tensions ;  and  as  little  opposition  had  been  made  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  a  regular  conspiracy  was  formed  -against  the 
king's  authority,  and  a  correspondence  settled  between  the 
malecontents  in  Flanders  and  those  in  England^.    ' 

Henry  was  informed  of  all  these  particulars,  and  proceed- 
ed resolutely,  though  ddiberately,  in  counter-working  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies.  His  first  object  was,  to  ascertain  the 
death  of  the  real  duke  of  York,  which  he  was  Ale  to  do 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  two  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  being  yet  alive,  and  agreeing  in  the 
Vime  story.  But  he  found  more  difficulty,  though  in  the 
end  he  was  no  less  successful,  in  discovering  who  the  eietra- 
ordinary  person  was,  that  so  boldly  advanced  pretensions  to 
bis  crown.  For  this  purpose  he  dispersed  his  spies  ovefs«dl 
Flandeivi  and  England:  he  engaged  many  to  pretend  that 
they  had  embraced  Perkin's  party;  he  bribed  the  young 
man's  servants,  his  confidants,  and  even  his  confesBor.^  By 
these  means,  he  was  at  last  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
plan  of  the  conspiracy,  and  with  the  pedigree,  adventures, 
life,  and  conversation  of  the  pretended  duke  of  York. 

The  impostor's  story  was  immediately  published  for  the 

satisfaction  of  the  nation ;  and  as  soon  as  Henry's 
A.  D.  1494.  .        . 

'  projects  were  matured,  he  made  the  cbnspiratoni 

feel  the  weight  of  his  resentment.  Almost  in  the  same  in- 
stant he  arrested  lord  Fitz waiter,  sir  Simon  Mountfort,  and 
sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  who  were  convicted  of  high  treason 
for  promising  to  aid  Perkin,  and  presently  executed.  Sir 
William  Stanley,  the  lord  high  chamberlain,  was  also  arrest- 
ed :  but  greater  and  more  solemn  preparations  were  thought 
necessary  for  the  trial  of  a  man,  whose  authority  in  the  na- 
tion, and  whose  domestic  intimacy  with  the  king,  as  well  as 
his  former  services,  seemed  to  secure  him  against  any  accu- 
sation or  punishment.  Henry  however  was  determined  to 
take  vengeance  on  all  his  enemies.    He  therefore  won  over 
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ib  Robert  Cliilbrd,  Perkin's  particular  confidant,  who,  re- 
turning to  England,  on  a  promise  of  pardon,  accused  Stanley 
as  his  chief'  abettor ;  and  after  six  weeks  delay, 

A.  D.  1^95. 

which  was  interposed  in  order  to  shew  the  king's 

lenity,  and  coolness,  the  chamberlain  was  brought  to  his  trial, 

condemned,  and  beheaded^. 

The  fate  of  Stanley  made  great  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  struck  Perkin's  adherents  with  the  deep- 
eat  dismay ;  as  they  found  from  Clifford's  desertion,  that  all 
their  secrets  were  betrayed.  The  jealous  and  severe  temper 
of  the  king  kept  men  in  awe,  and  quelled  not  only  the  move- 
ments of  sedition,  but  the  very  murmurs  of  faction.  A  gene- 
ral distrust  took  place :  all  mutual  confidence  was  destroyed, 
even  among  particular  friends.  Henry,  in  the  mean  time, 
elated  with  success,  andlitde  anxious  of  dispelling  tliose  teiv 
rors,  or  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  nation,  gave  every 
day  more  and  more  rein  to  his  rapacious  temper,  and  em- 
ployed the  arts  of  perverted  law  and  justice,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort fines  and  compositions  from  his  subjects.  His  govern- 
ment was  in  itself  highly  oppressive :  but  it  was  so  much  the 
less  burdensom^e,  as  he.  took  care,  like  Lewis  XI.  to  restrain 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  permitted  nobody  to  be  guilty 
of  injustice  or  oppression  but  himself. 

Perkin  now  finding  his  correspondence  with  the  nobility 
cut  off  by  Henry's  vigilance  and  severity ^and  the  king's  au- 
thority daily  gaining  ground  among  the  people,  resolved  to 
attempt  something  which  might  revive  the  drooping  hopes  of 
his  partj'.  With  this  view  he  gathered  together  a  band  of 
outlaws,  pirates,  robbers,  and  necessitous  persons  of  all  na- 
tions, with  whom  he  put  to  sea,  and  appeared  off  the  coast 
of  Kent ;  but  finding  the  inhabitants  determined  to  oppose 
liim,  he  returned  to  Flanders,  and  aftefward  made  a  descent 
upon  Ireland.  The  affairs  of  Ireland,  however,  were  now 
in  so  good  a  posture,  that  he  there  met  with  little  success ; 

7.  Ibid. 

and 
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and  being  tired  of  the  savage  life  he  was  obliged  to  lead, 
while  skulking  among  the  wild  natives,  he  bent  hb  cofurse 
towards  Scotland,  and  presented  himself  to  James  IV»  wbo 
then  reigned  in  that  kingdom.  Perkin  had  been  previoualf 
recommended  to  this  prince  by  the  king  of  France ;  ami  the 
insinuating  address  and  plausible  behaviour  of  the  youth 
himself,  seem  further  to  have  gained  him  credit  with  James, 
whom  years  had  not  yet  taught  distrust  or  caution,  and  wbo 
carried  his  confidence  so  far,  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  the 
lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hundey,  a 
young  lady  eminent  both  for  beauty  and  virtue* 

I'he  jealousy  which  then  subsisted  between  the  courts  of 
Eng^nd  and  Scotland  was  a  new  recommendation  to  Per* 
kin ;  so  that  James,  who  had  resolved  to  make  an  inroad 
into  England,  attended  by  some  of  his  borderers,  carried  the 
impostor  along  with  him,  in  hopes  that  the  ap- 
*  pearance  of  the  pretended  prince  might  riuse  an 
insurrection  in  the  northern  counties.  But  in  this  expecta- 
tion he  found  himself  deceived.-  Perkin's  pretensions  were 
now  become  stale  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace :  no  Eng* 
lishraan  of  any  condition  joined  him.  James,  after  repeated 

^  ,^^  incursions,  attended  with  various  success,  there- 

A.D.149r.  »        f      J.  t    »  .^ 

tore,  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  truce  with 

Henr}',  Perkin  being  privately  ordered  to  depart  the  king- 
dom^. 

Ireland  once  more  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  impostor. 
There  he  hid  himself  for  some  time  in  the  wilds  and  fast- 
nesses :  but  impatient  of  a  condition,  which  was  both  dis* 
agreeable  and  dangerous,  beheld  a  consultation  with  his  fol» 
lowers,  Home,  Skelton,  and  Asdey,  three  broken  trades- 
men, and  by  their  advice  resolved  to  try  the  affections  of  the 
Cornish  malecontenta,  who  had  lately  riseti  in  rebellion  on 
account  of  an  oppressive  tax,  and  whose  mutinous  disposition 
still  subsisted,  notwithstanding  the  lenity  that  had  been 
shewn  them.   No  sooner  therefore  did  the  pretended  prince 

8.  Baoon.    /r««.  J£en.  Vll.     PolyiL  Virg. 

appear 
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90  coomoBt  aa  not  aielj  to  iptemipt  Gomnerce,  but  in  n 
great  noewimre  to  Buspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place 
and  Miotlicr.  These  eyib  d&e  joint  sovereigns  suppressed  by 
tbrar  vise  polky,  at  tiie  saoM^  time  that  they  extended  ^ 
royal  i^nerogatiYe^. 

Aboy$  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  cities  m  the 
Isingdom  of  Arragon,  and  after  tb^ir  example  those  in  Cm* 
tile,  had  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  distinguished 
bjr  the  «aaia  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  They  exacted  a  cer- 
tain contribiition  from  each  of  the  associated  towns ;  they 
Isiri^  a  coi^siderahle  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  protect  tza^ 
votters,  and  pursue  criminals ;  and  tlikey  appointed  judges  who 
opeaod  courtt  ka  various  parts  of  die  kingdom.  Whoever 
Wias  guilty  of  murder,  robbery,  or  any  act  that  violated  the 
public  peace,  and  was  seized  by  the  tropps  of  the  brother* 
hood,  was  canried  before  dieir  judges ;  who,  without  paying 
my  regard  to  the  exclusive  jurisdictioa*  which  the  lord  of  the 
]^e  might  cla^m,.  wiio  was  geaecaUy  the  author  or  abettor 
of  the  injustice,  tried  and  condemned  the  criminals.  The 
fiobles  often  murmured  against  this  salutary  institution ;  they 
pomfbined  of  it  as  an  encroachment  oa  one  of  their  most 
vahiable  prhdlegea,  and  endeavoured  to  get  it  abolished.  But 
FfMndtnand  and  Isabella,  sensible  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
&ie  brotherhood,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  police  of  their 
kingdoms,  but  in  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  by  degrees  to 
anmhilate,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  counte- 
nanced the  inBtitutton  upon  every  occasion,  and  supported  it 
with  the  whole  force  of  royal  authority.  By  these  means  the 
prompt  aflbd  impartial  administration  of  justice  was  restored, 
and  with  it  tranquility  and  order  returned^. 

Butat  the  same  time  their  Catkalic  Majesties  (for  such  was 
the  title  they  now  bore,  conferred  on  them  by  the  pope)  were 
giving  vigourtocivil  government,  and  securingtheirsubjects 

5.  Zoriu.    Mariana.    Zuni^.  '  6.  Ibid. 
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from  violence  and  oppression,  an  intemperate  zeal  led  them 
to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  equally  con- 
trary  to  the  natural  rights  of  manLmd,  and  the 
mild  spirit  of  the  gospel.  I  mean  the  court  of  inquisition ; 
which  decides  upon  the  honour,  fortune,  and  even  life  of  the 
unhappy  wretch,  who  happens  to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of 
heresy,  or  a  contempt  for  any  thingprescribed  by  the  church, 
without  his  knowing  his  accusers,  being  confronted  wilb 
them,  or  permitted  either  defence  or  appeal.  S^  thousand 
persons  Mr6re  burnt  by  order  of  this  sanguinary  tribunal, 
within  four  years  after  the  appointment  of  Torquenada,  the 
first  inquisitor-general,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand felt  its  fury.  The  same  zeal,  however,  which  led  to  the 
depopulation,  and  the  barbarizing  of  Castile  and  Arragon, 
led  also  to  their  aggrandizement. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  now  alone  remained  of  all  the 
Mahometan  possessions  in  Spain.  Princes  equally  zealous 
and  ambitious,  like  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  were  naturally 
disposed  to  turn  their  eyes  on  that  fertile  territory ;  and  to 
think  of  increasing  their  hereditary  dominions,  by  expelling 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  extending  its  doctrines. 
Every  thing  conspired  to  favour  their  project.  TTie  Moorish 
kingdom  was  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  when  Ferdinand,  having 
obtained  a  bull  from  Sixtus  IV.  authorising  a  crusade,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  entered 
*  Granada.  He  continued  the  war  with  rapid  suc- 
cess. Isabella  attended  him  in  several  expeditions :  and  they 
were  both  in  great  danger  at  the  siege  of  Malaga,  an  im- 
portant city,  which  was  defended  with  great  courage,  and 
taken  in  1487.  Baza  was  reduced  in  1489,  after  the  loss  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  Guadix  and  Almeria  were  delivered 
up  to  them  by  the  Moorish  king  Alzagel,  who  had  at  first 
dethroned  his  brother  Alboacen,  and  afterwards  been  chased 
from  his  capital,  by  his  nephew  Abdali.  That  prince,  so 
blind  or  so  base,  as  to  confound  the  ruin  of  his  country  with 

the 
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the  humiliation  of  his  rival,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Ferdi* 
naftd  and  Isabella ;  who  after  reducing  every  other  place  of 
eminence,  undertook  the  seige  of  Granada*  Abdali  made  a 
gallant  defence ;  but  all  communication  with  the  country 
being  cut  off,  and  all  hopes  of  relief  at  an  end,  he  capitulated 
after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  on  condition  that 
he  should  enjoy  the  revenue  of  certain  places  in  '  ' 
the  fertile  mountains  of  Alpujarros :  that  the  inhabitants 
should  retain  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  houses, 
goods  and  inheritances;  the  use  of  their  laws,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  7. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  after  it  had 
continued  about  eight  hundred  years.  They  introduced  the 
arts  and  sciences  into  Europe,  at  a  time  when  it  was  lost  in 
darkness ;  they  possessed  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  when 
they  were  not  even  known  among  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  given  birth  to  that  romantic  gallantry, 
which  so  eminendy  prevailed  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and 
which,  blending  itself  with  the  veneration  of  the  northern 
nations  for  the  softer  sex,  still  particularly  distinguishes  mo- 
dem from  ancient  manners.  But  the  Moors,  notwithstand- 
ing these  advantages,  and  the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  them 
by  Voltaire  and  other  writers,  appear  to  have  been  always 
destitute  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  polished  people ;  hu- 
manity, generosity,  and  mutual  sympathy. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  was  followed  by  the  expulsion, 
or  rather  the  pillage  or  banishment  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
engrossed  all  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Spain.  The  in- 
quisition (exhausted  its  rage  against  these  unhappy  people, 
many  of  whom  pretended  to  embrace  Christianity,  in  order 
to  preserve  their  property.  About  the  same  time  their  Ca- 
tholic Majesties  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  a  treaty  of  marriage  for  their  daughter 
Joan  with  his  son  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  sovereign 

7.  Fran.  Dermud.  de  Pcdnsa,  Jntiq,  £xu(.  de  Gr§mad.  Mariana.  Her- 
aan.  del  Pnlgar. 
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of  th^  Ne^tilfiDds.  About  tkia  time  aUd  the  ooabrwt  wU 
taaduded  with  Christopher  C<ditinbu»  for  the  discoT€f7  of 
fi^tv  countries ;  and  the  counties  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne 
were  agreed  to  be  restored  by  Chteles  VIII.  of  Fndce, 
before  his  expedition  into  Italy;  But  the  consequences  of 
these  measures,  and  the  interest  which  Ferdinand  tock  m 
the  Italian  wars,  must  form  the  subject  of  future  letters* 

I  should  now,  my  dear  Philip^  return  to  the  great  line  of 
European  history;  but^  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall 
first  make  you  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Engbnd  under 
Henry  VII.  as  his  son  Henry  VIIL  had  aconsideraUe  share 
in  the  continental  transactions^  and  derived  his  imp(»tance 
chiefly  from  the  prudent  policy  of  his  father. 


LETTER  Lll. 

ENGLAND,  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VII, 

Henry  Vll.  the  first  prince  of  the  hduse  of  Tu« 

dor  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  as  j^u  have  i^eady 

aeeti,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Bosworth,  and  the 

-  ^«*.  death  of  Richard  III.     His  title  was  confirined 

A.D.  1485. ,        ,  f  ,  .  . 

by  the  parliament :  his  merit  was  known ;  and 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  united  the  jarring  claims  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lmcaster,  and  seemed  to  give  universal  sati^action  to 
the  nation.  He  had  therefore  every  reason  to  promise  him* 
self  peace  and  security. 

But  Henry^  akhough  in  many  respects  a  prudent  and 
politic  prince,  had  unhappity  imbibed  a  violent  antipathy 
ag»n8t  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York,  which  no  time 
or  experience  was  ever  able  to  efface.  Instead  of  embracing 
the  present  favourable  opportunity  ot  abolishing  party  dis- 
tinctions, 
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tittctictts^  by  befttowhig  hit  smile  indiscrimiiiiilely  on  the 
fri«tid8  of  bolk  fttnittei,  he  cif  ried  to  the  throne  flU  the  par« 
liafitteB  that  befoiig  to  die  head  of  a  faction.  To  eitalt  the 
I^aocaBtriitti  patty,  and  depress  the  retainers  of  the  house  of 
York,  were  still  the  favourite  ideas  of  his  mind.  The  house 
of  York  was  generally  beloved  by  the  nation ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  it  became  every  day  more  the  object  of  Henry's 
Hatred  and  aversion :  hence  his  amiable  consort  was  treated 
With  contempt,  his  government  grew  unpopular,  and  his  reign 
was  filled  with  plots  and  insurrections. 

The  first  insurrection  was  headed  by  the  viscount  Lovel, 
sir  Humphry  Stafford,  and  Thomas,  his  brother,  who  had  all 
fought  in  the  cause  of  Richard,  and  against  whom,  among 
many  others,  the  parliament,  at  Henry's  instigation,  had 
passed  an  act  of  attainder;  though  it  is  not  conceivable,  how 
men  could  be  guilty  of  treason  for  supporting  the  king  in 
possession  against  the  earl  of  Richmond,  to  whom  they  had 
never  sworn  allegiance,  and  who  had  not  even  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  Enraged  at  such  an  instance  of  severity,  they 
Irft  their  sanctuary  at  Colchester,  and  flew  to 
arms.  The  king  sent  the  duke  of  Bedford  against 
them  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  and  a  promise  of  pardon 
so  such  as  would  return  to  their  duty.  Lovel,  afraid  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  followers,  privately  withdrew,  and  fled  to 
Flanders*  His  army  submitted  to  the  king's  clemency.  The 
odier  rebels,  who  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Worcester, 
immediately  dispersed  themselves.  The  two  Staflbrds  took 
sanctuary  in  the  church  of  Colnham,  a  village  near  Abing- 
don :  but  as  it  was  found  that  church  had  not  the  privilege 
of  protecting  rebels,  they  were  taken  thence.  The  elder 
was  executed  at  Tyburn,  the  younger  obtained  a  pardon'. 

This  rebellion  was  immediately  followed  by  another,  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature,  as  it  laid  deeper  hold  of  the  public 
discontents.     Henr)''s  jealousy  confined  in  the  Tower,  Ed- 

1.  Polyd.  Vii^. 
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ward  Pla&tagetiet,  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Cbu- 
rence.  This  unhappy  prince  had  been  formerly  detained,  in 
a  like  confinement,  at  Sheriff-Hutton,  in  Yorkshire,  by  the 
jealousy  of  his  uncle  Richard.  A  comparison  was  drawn 
between  Henry  and  that  t>Tant;  and  as  the  Tower  was  the 
place  where  Edward's  children  had  been  murdered,  a  fate 
not  more  gentle  was  feared  for  Warwick.  While  the 
compassion  of  the  nation  was  thus  turned  towards  youth  and 
innocence,  exposed  to  oppression,  a  report  was  spread,  chat 
Warwick  had  made  his  escape.  A  general  joy  communi- 
cated itself  from  face  to  face,  and  many  seemed  desirous  to 
join  him.  Such  a  favourable  opportunity  was  not  neglected 
by  the  enemies  of  Henry's  government. 

One  Richard  Sinion,  a  priest  of  Oxford,  and  a  zealous 
partizan  of  the  house  of  York,  attempted  to  gratify  the  po- 
pular wish  by  holding  up  an  impostor  to  the  nation.  For 
this  purpose  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker's 
son,  who  being  endowed  with  understanding  beyond  his 
years,  and  address  above  his  condition,  seemed  well  cal- 
culated to  personate  a  prince  of  royal  extraction.  Simnel 
was  taught  to  assume  the  name  and  character  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick ;  and  he  soon  appeared  so  perfect  in  many  private 
particulars  relative  to  that  unfortunate  prince,  to  the  court  of 
king  Edward,  and  the  royal  family,  that  the  queen-dowager 
was  supposed  to  have  given  him  a  lesson.  But  how  apt 
soever  father  Simon  might  find  his  pupil,  or  whatever  means 
he  might  take  to  procure  him  instruaion,  he  was  sensible 
that  the  imposture  would  not  bear  a  close  inspection ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  make  trial  of  it  first  in  Ireland. 

That  island  was  zealously  attached  to  the  house  of  York, 
and  bore  an  affectionate  regard  to  the  memory  of  Clarence, 
Warwick's  father,  who  had  resided  there  as  lord  lieutenant: 
and  Henry  had  been  so  impolitic  as  to  allow  it  to  remain  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  he  found  it.  All  the  officers 
appointed  by  his  predecessor  still  retained  their  authority ; 
so  that  Simnel  no  sooner  presented  himself  to  Thomas  earl 

of 
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of  Kildare/the  deputy,  and  claimed  his  protection  as  the 
usfortunate  Warwick,  than  that  credulous  nobleman  believed 
his  tale  and  embraced  his  cause.  Other  noblemen,  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  fiction,  were  no  less  sanguine  in  their 
zeal  and  belief:  the  story  diffused  itself  among  the  people  of 
inferior  condition,  naturally  more  violent  and  credulous,  who 
listened  to  it  with  still  greater  ardour ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin,  with  one. consent,  tendered  their  allegiance  to  Sim- 
nel,  as  the  true  Plantagenet.  They  lodged  the  pretended 
prince  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  crowned  him  with  a  diadem 
taken  from  a  statue  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  puUickly  pro- 
claimed him  king,  under  the  appellation  of  Edward  VI* 
The  whole. island  followed  the  example  of  the  capital :  not  a 
sword  was  drawn  in  favour  of  Henrys, 

The  king  was  a  good  deal  alarmed,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence of  this  revolt.  Though  determined  always  to  face 
his  enemies,  he  scrupled  at  present  to  leave  England,  where 
he  suspected  the  conspiracy  had  been  framed,  and  where  he 
knew  many  persons  of  condition,  and  the  people  in  general, 
were  disposed  to  give  it  countenance.  He  therefore  held 
fifequent  consultations  with  his  ministers  and  counsellors, 
relative  to  the  measures  most  proper  for  the  safety  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  means  of  discovering  the  origin  of  the 
imposture.  In  consequence  of  these  deliberations,  the  queen* 
dowager  was  taken  into  custody^  and  confined  in  the  nunnery 
of  Bermondesey  for  life.  Unwilling,  however,  to  accuse 
so  near  a  relation  of  conspiracy  against  him,  the  king  al- 
ledged,  that  she  was  thus  punished  for  yielding  up  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  now  queen,  to  the  tyrant  Richard,  after  she 
had  been  secretly  promised  to  him.  Henry's  nex;t  step  was 
no  less  deliberate.  He  ordered  Warwick  to  be  taken  from 
the  Tower,  led  in  proce9sion  through  the  streets  of  London, 
conducted  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  people^.      This  expedient  had  its  full  effect  in  Eng- 

3.  IbkL  3.  Bacon's  JSitt.  of  Henry  VIZ. 

land. 
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land)  but  in  Ireland  the  people  atiU  peratated  in  their  revplt; 
and  Henry  had  aoon  reaaon  to  apprehend,  thai  the  attempt 
to  disturb  his  government  waa  not  laid  on  auch  slight  foun* 
dationa,  as  the  means  employed  seemed  to  indicate. 

John,  earl  o^Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suf* 
folk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  aister  of  Edward  IV.  was  en<» 
gaged  to  take  part  in  the  conaptracy.  This  noUemaD^  alarm- 
ed at  the  king's  jealousy  of  all  en^inent  persons  of  the  York 
party,  and  more  especially  at  his  rigour  towards  Warwick, 
had  retired  into  Flanders,  where  lord  LoTel  waa  arrived  a 
litde  before  him.  He  resided  some  time  in  the  court  of  hia 
aunt  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  had  been  in<r 
vited  oven  Margaret's  bosom  flamed  with  indignation 
against  the  oppressor  of  her  family ;  and  she  determined  to 
make  him  repent  of  his  unreasonable  enmity*  After  consults 
ing  with  Linc(^  and  Lovel,  she  therefore  hired  a  body  of 
two  diousand  vetenqi  Germans,  under  the  com* 
*  mand  o£  Mardn  Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,  and  sent  them  over  along  with  these  noU^nen  to  join 
Simnel  in  Ireland. 

The  courage  of  the  Irish  was  mudi  raised  by  this  ncces* 
fiion  of  military  force,  and  the  countenance  of  persons  of  auch 
high  rank ;  so  duit  they  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  invad* 
ing  England,  where  they  believed  tlie  spirit  of  disaffection 
to  be  no  less  prevalent  than  in  Ireland*  They  accordingly 
landed  at  Foudrey  in  Lancashire,  and  were  joined  by  sir 
Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great  interest  in  that  counly; 
but  the  people  in  geperal,  averae  against  an  association  with 
Irish  and  German  invaders,  convinced  of  Sinrael's  impoa* 
ture,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  reputation  in  arras,  either 
remained  in  tranquillity  or  gave  assistance  to  the  royal  army, 
which  was  advancing  towards  the  enemy.  The  earl  of 
Lincoln,  therefore,  who  commanded  the  rebels,  finding  no 
hopes  but  in  victory,  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
^eedy  decision  -,  and  Henry,  emboldened  by  his  native  cou- 
rage, no  less  than  by  the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  intrepidly 

advanced 
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flue^ced  by  false  priBciplet,  invaded  the  sultan's  territories. 
Tbc  Turks,  enraged  at  such  a  breach  of  faidi,  breathed  no- 
thing but  vengeance.  The  janizaries  went  in  a  body  to  beg 
Amurath  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  put  himself  at  their  head^ 
his  son  Mahomet  being  yet  young  and  inexperienced.  He 
consented,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  Chrisdan  army, 
whid&he  found  encamped  near  the  city  of  Varna,  in  Mold** 
via.  LadislauB  was  ready  to  receive  him,  and  both  armies 
joined  batde.     Amurath  wore  in  his  bosom  the 

1  .   ,  1      1  .  11  1      NOV.  10 

treaty  which  had  been  so  solemnly  sworn  to,  and 
so  shamefully  violated :  he  held  it  up  in  the  height  of  the  en- 
gagement, when  he  found  the  vigour  of  his  troops  beginning 
to  slacken,  appealing  to  God,  as  a  witness  of  the  perjury  ol 
dus  Christians,  and  beseeching  him  to  avenge  the  insult 
offered  to  the  law  of  nations*  Peijury  for  once  received  its 
just  reward.  The  Christians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  Ladislaus  fell  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  all  covered  with  wounds :  cardinal 
Julian  sunk  by  his  side ;  and  ten  thousand  Poles,  who  guard- 
ed their  monarch,  covered  with  their  dead  bodies  nearly  the 
same  ground  on  which  they  were  drawn  up'^.  Amurath, 
tbua  vicCcHriouB,  resigned  once  more  the  rod  of  empire :  what 
a  rare  example  of  philosophy  in  a  Turk!  and  was  again 
obliged  to  resume  it. 

The  person  who  drew  the  sultan  a  second  time  from  his 
retreat,  was  George  Caatriot,  sumamed  Scanderbeg,  the  son 
of  a  prince  of  Albania,  formerly  Epirus.  This  young  hero 
had  been  delivered  as  an  hostage  on  the  sulgection  of  his 
lather's  kingdom;  had  been  educated  in  the  court  of  Amu* 
rath,  and  had  risen  into  favour  by  his  valour  and  talents. 
But  he  still  cKeripbed  the  idea  of  becoming  one  day  the  deU- 
veserof  his  country:  and  a  favourable  opportunity  act  last 
offsrcd.    He  had  been  sent  with  the  command  of  an  army 

10.  Mat.  de  MichOT.  lib.  iy.    Herbert  de  Fulstin,  lib.  ziv.    P.  Gante- 
fliir,  ubi  sup. 

vol..  !!•  '  fi  into 
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•into  Senria,  when  he  heard  of  hiB  father's  death;  and  as  he 
understood  a  secretary  of  the  Ottoman  court  was  to  pass  near 
his  camp, he  caused  him  to  be  seized,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
compelled  him  to  sign  and  put  the  sultan's  signet  to  an  order, 
enjoining  the  governor  of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to 
deliver  up  the  town  and  citadel  to  himself.  This  false  order 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  place  was  delivered  up,  and 
Scanderbeg  massacred  the  Turkish  garrison.  The  Alba- 
nians crowded  to  his  standard ;  and  he  made  so  good  an  use 
of  the  mountainous  situation  of  his  country,  as  to  defy  all  the 
efforts  of  the  sultan's  power' \ 

Amurath  was  succeeded  in  his  extensive  dominions  by 
his  son  Mahomet  II.  justly  sumamed  the  Great,  who  had 
been  formerly  crowned,  and  obeyed  as  emperor, 
*  but  had  resigned  to  his  father  the  reigns  of  go« 
vemment,  as  you  have  abready  seen,  on  accoimt  of  the  eii- 
gencies  of  the  times ;  an  example  of  moderation  no  less 
extraordinary  than  the  philosophy  of  Amurath  in  retiring 
from  the  honours  of  empire  in  the  hour  of  victory,  especially 
as  Mahomet  was  naturally  of  a  fiery  and  ambitious  temper. 
The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  very  differently  repre- 
sented by  historians.  Voltaire  is  his  professed  paneg3rri8t ; 
and  in  order  to  free  him  from  the  impatationof  certsiin  cruel 
and  ferocious  actions,  has  combated  the  most  incontestible 
facts.  Other  writers  have  gone  equal  lengths  to  degrade  him : 
he  has  been  painted  as  a  rude  and  ignorant  barbadian,  as  well  as 
a  scholar  and  a  patron  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  they  who 
would  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Mahomet,  must  trace  it 
'by  other  lineaments.  He  was  both  a  scholar  and  a  bava- 
rian: he  united  the  knowledge  of  the  one  to  the  savage 
*  ferocity  of  the  other.  He  was  enlightened,  bittnot  civilized. 
With  some  taste  for  the  liberal  arts,  or  at  least  some  sense  of 
the  value  of  their  productions,  he  entertained  a  general  con- 
tempt for  their  professors :  the  Turk  always  predominated. 


11.  P.  Cmitemir.    Sir  Paul  Ricaut. 
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He  was  a  wairior  and  a  politician  in  the  most  extensive 
meaning  of  the  word :  as  such  he  was  truly  great :  and  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  conception  or  the  execution  of  his  enter* 
prizes,  we  shall  find  equal  cause  to  admire  the  extent  of  his 
understanding  and  the  vigour  of  his  spirit.  His  first  enter- 
prize  was  against  Constantinople,  which  had  so  long  been 
tiie  object  of  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors. 

The  Greek  emperor,  John  Paleologus  II.  hadt>een  suc- 
ceeded in  1449,  by  his  son  Constantine.  This  prince  pos- 
sessed courage,  but  U«ile  capacity.  He  too^  care,  however, 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  his  capital,  as  soon  as  he 
was  apprised  of  the  designs  of  Mahomet :  and  he  made  many 
advances  to  the  sultan,  in  order  to  conciliate  matters,  and  in- 
duce him  to  lay  aside  his  project.  But  Mahomet's  resolu* 
tion  was  taken.  Though  only  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  he  had  already  con« 
ceived  the  design  of  making  Constantinople  the  seat  of  his 
empire:  and  nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  If 
he  sometimes  seemed  to  lisien  to  terms  of  accommodation, 
it  was  only  diat  he  might  lull  his  enemies  into  securi^,  while 
he  carried  on  his  military  preparations  with  unremitted  assi- 
duity. At  last  he  cut  off  aU  communication  with  the  city, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form.     Though 

the  ffarrison  was  but  small,  the  walls  were  defend- 

A.  D.  1453 
ed  widi  great  gallantry  on  the  land  side,  the  Greeks 

being  actuated  by  the  courage  of  despair :  and  the  Turks  were 

incapable  of  annoying  them  from  the  sea,  by  reason  of  large 

chains  and  booms  which  secured  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

But  nothing  is  impossible  to  human  genius,  when  aided  by 

the  necessary  force.    In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 

Mahomet  caused  a  passage  of  near  two  leagues  to  be  dug 

over  land,  in  the  form  of  a  ship's  cradle,  lined  with  plahks, 

besmeared  with  grease;  and  by  the  help  of  engines,  and  a 

prodigious  number  of  men,  he  drew  up  in  the  space  of  one 

night,  eighty  galUes,  and  seventy  vessels  of  smaller  size,  out 

of  the  water,  upon  these  planks,  and  Isrunched  them  all  into 

the 
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tbe  harbour*^.  What  must  have  been  the  tnrprisc  of  th« 
besieged  at  morning,  to  behold  a  large  fleet  riding  in  their 
pprt|  and  yet  all  their  booms  secure ! 

The  city  was  now  assailed  on  all  sides.  Mahomet  canstd 
a-  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built  across  the  harbour,  i^kmi  which 
he  raised  a  battery  of  cannon*  And  here  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking, that  the  artillery  of  the  Greeks  must  have  beea 
very  indifferent,  or  very  ill  served,  otherwise  this  bridge 
eould  never  have  been  built.  The  cannon  employed  by  the 
Turks,  are  said  to  have  been  of  an  enormous  size,  some  of 
them  carr}'ing  balls  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight.  With 
diese  grea^  guns  they  beat  down  the  walls  faster  than  the  bo» 
sieged  could  repair  them:  a  body  of  janizaries  entered  the 
breach,  with  Mahomet  at  their  head,  while  another  broke  in 
at  a  sally-port.  The  emperor  Coostantine,  whose  valour 
merited  a  more  distinguished  fate,  was  shan  among  die 
crowd,  and  his  capital  became  a  prey  to  the  conqueror.  Bvt 
for  the  honour  of  Mahomet  IL  I  must  observe,  tliat'few  of 
the  garrison  were  put  to  tbe  sword.  He  arrested  the  fiiry  of 
his  troops,  and  granted  conditions  to  the  inhaUtants,  who  had 
sent  deputies  to  implore  his  clemency' 3.  They  were  allowed 
a  magistrate  to  decide  their  civil  differences,  a  patriarch,  and 
the  public  exercise  of  their  religion.  This  spiritual  indul- 
gence they  still  enjoy,  under  certain  limitations,  and  also 
their  patriarch,  and  the  benefit  of  their  civil  magistrate. 

Here  I  might  remark,  as  has  been  remarked  by  graver 
historians,  that  Constantinople  (bulk  by  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  whose  name  it  bears)  submitted  to  the  Turks  under 
a  Constantine,  and  Rome  to  the  Barbarians  under  an  Augus- 
tus !--*but  such  accidental  coincidence  of  names  and  circum« 
stances,  is  more  worthy  the  notice  of  a'monkish  chronologer 
than  an  observer  of  human  nature. 

Mahomet  continued  to  push  his  conquests  oik  all  sides,  and 
with  unvaried  fortune,  till  he  received  a  check  from  John 
Hunniades,  who  obliged  him  to  raise  tbe  siege  of  Belgrade. 

13.  Ducas.    Caatemir.  13.  Cantemir*    Ricsut 

The 
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The  kaigbti  of  Rhodes,  at  prefteot  of  Maha,  opposed  him  in 

their  Isbnd  with  like  tuccesa.    But  he  tiibdoed         ^  ^  ^ 

Albania,  after  the  death  of  SeaQEideibeg ;  and  Tre- 

iMomljWhere  die  fam^  of  ComneiniB  had  preaerved  an  image 

of  the  Greek  empire.  He  carried  his  arms  on  the  other  side 

as  far  as  Trieste;  took  Otranto,  and  fixed  the  Mahome* 

tan  power  in  the  heart  of  Cahbria>4.  He  threatened  Venice 

and  Rome  itself  with  subjection;  hoping  to  make  himself 

nittiter  of  Itafy  as  well  as  of  Greece ;  and  then  the  triumph 

of  barbarism  would  have  been  complete.     AD  Europe  trem« 

bled  at  Kis  motions  3  and  well  it  might ;  for  Europe,  unless 

united,  must  hare  sunk  beneath  his  sword.  But  death  freed 

Christendom  from  this  terrible  conqueror,  at  an         ^  ^^^ 
.         ,         .IV  J    1  A.D. 1461. 

age  when  he  might  have  executed  the  greatest 

enterprises,  being  onty  in  his  fifty-fiist  year.    His  descent 

dantt,  however,  still  possess  the  finest  country  in  our  quarter 

of  the  globe.    Greece,  where  civil  liberty  was  first  known, 

and  wh«^  arts  and  letters  were  first  brought  to  perfection, 

continues  to  be  Ae  seat  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  despo- 


LETTER  LI. 

SPAIK,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  PETER  THE  CRUEJL,  in  1369,  TILL 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA,  BT  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA, 
IN  1492: 

Peter  die  Cruel,  my  dear  Philip,  after  being  de- 
serted by  the  Black  Prince,  on  account  of  his  perfidy,  was 
subdued  and  slain,  as  you  have  already  seen,  by 
his  bastard  brother  Henry,  coimt  of  Trastamara, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Castile.      Nothing  re» 
maricable  happened  during  the  i^eign  of  this  prince,  or  under 

his 
14.  IbkL 
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his  descendants)  for  almost  a  centiuy*  They  were  engaged 
in  frequent  wars  with  their  neighbours,  the  kings  of  Portu- 
gal and  Arragon.  But  these  wars  were  seldom  decisive ;  so 
that  Spain  continued  in  nearly  the  same  situation,  from  the 
death  of  Peter  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  whose 
debaucheries  roused  the  resentment  of  his  nobles,  and  pro- 
duced a  most  singular  insurrection,  which  led  to  the  aggran* 
dizement  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  prince,  sumamed  the  Impotent,  though  continually 
surrounded  with  women,  began  his  unhappy  reign 
*  in  1454,  He  was  totally  enervated  by  his  plea- 
siires ;  and  every  thing  in  his  court  conspired  to  set  die  Cas* 
dlians  an  example  of  the  most  abject  flattery,  and  most 
abandoned  licentiousness.  The  queen,  a  daughter  of  Por* 
tugal,  lived  as  openly  with  her  parasites  and  her  gallants,  as 
the  kbg  did  with  his  minions  and  his  mistresses.  Pleasure 
was  the  only  object,  and  efieminacy  the  only  recommenda^ 
tion  to  favour.  The  affairs  of  the  state  went  every  day  into 
greater  disorder;  unUl  the  nobility,  with  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  at  their  head,  combined  against  the  weak  and  fli^* 
tious  administration  of  Henry;  arrogated  to  themselves,  as 
one  of  the  privileges  of  their  order,  the  right  of  trying  and 
passing  sentence  on  their  sovereign,  which  they  executed  in  a 
manner  unprecedented  in  history. 

All  the  malecontent  nobility  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Avila.  A  spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a  plain, 
'  without  the  walls  of  the  town;  an  image,  re- 
presenting the  king,  was  seated  on  the  throne,  clad  in  royal 
robes,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand,  and 
the  sword  of  justice  by  its  side.  The  accusation  against 
Henry  was  read,  and  the  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced, 
in  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
article  of  the  charge,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  advanced, 
and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image ;  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Placentia  snatched  the  sword  of 
justice  from  its  side;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de 

Benevente 
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Benerente  wrested  the  Bcq>tre  from  its  hand ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Staniga  tambled  it  head- 
long from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don  Alphonzo, 
Hemy's  brodier,  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  pro* 
daimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  his  stead'. 

This  extraordinary  proceedbg  was  foHowed  by  all  the 
honnors  of  civil  war,  which  did  not  cease  till  some  time  after 
the  death  of  the  young  prince,  on  whom  the  nobles  had  be- 
stowed the  kingdom.  The  archbishop  and  his  party  then 
continued  to  carry  on  war  in  the  name  of  Isaliella,  the  king's 
sister,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Infanta;  and  Henry 
could  not  extricate  himself  out  of  these  troubles,  nor  remam 
•ifttiet  upon  his  throne,  till  he  had  signed  one  of  the  most  hn* 
.miliating  treaties  ever  extorted  from  a  sovereign.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  sister  Isabella  the  only  lawful  heiress  of  his 
kingdom,  in  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  his  reputed  daugter 
Joan,  whom  the  malecontents  affirmed  to  be  the  ofispring  of 
an  adulterous  commerce  between  the  queen  and  Don  la 
Cueva^*  At  such  a  price  did  this  weak  prince  purchase 
from  lus  subjects  the  empty  utle  of  king  I 

The  grand  object  of  the  malecontent  party  now  was,  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  Isabella;  upon  whidi,  it  was  evident 
the  security  of  the  crown,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
must  in  a  great  measure  depend.  The  alliance  was  sought 
by  several  princes.  The  king  of  Portugal  offered  her  his 
hand ;  the  king  of  France  demanded  her  for  his  brother,  and 
die  kug  of  Arragon  for  his  son  Ferdinand.  The 
malecontents  wisely  preferred  the  Arragonian 
prince,  and  Isabella  pnidendy  made  the  same  choice.  Ar- 
mies were  drawn  up,  and  they  were  privately  married  by  the 
archbuhop  of  Toledo3. 

Henry  was  enraged  at  this  alliance,  which  he  foresaw 
wouldutterly  ruin  his  authority,  by  furnishing  his  rebellious 

1.  Mariana.,  lib.  xxiii.     Diego  Henriques  del  Castillo. 
3.  Rod.  Sanctii,  HUt,  JShp.  Cbrm,  del  Rtj  Jkn  ffaariq, 
3  Zurh*  Jtmud*  Arroi*    Marian»,  sbi  supr 
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subjects  with  the  Mipport  of  s  f)Owerful  neig^iboMmg  prince. 
He  disinherited  bis  sister,  sad  estabUabed  the  rigbt  of  his 
daugjbter.  A  furious  civil  war  desdated  the  kingdom.  The 
names  of  Joao  and  IsabeUn  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
and  were  every  where  the  summons  to  arms.  But  peace  was 
at  length  brought  about.    Henry  was  reconciled 

*  to  his  sister  and  to  Ferdinand,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  renewed  IsabeUa 's  right  to  the  succession; 
for  he  affirmed  in  his  last  moments,  that  he  believed  Joan  tti 
be  his  own  daug^er.  The  queen  swow  to  the  same  eiEect; 
and  Henry  left  a  testamentary  deed,  transmitting  the  crovm 
to  this  princess,  who  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Castile  at  Pla* 
centia.  But  the  superior  fortune,  and  superior  arms  of  Fcin 
dinand  and  Isabella  prevailed :  the  king  of  Portugal  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  niece  and  intended  bride,  after  oumfr 

ineffectual  struggles  and  several  years  of  war. 

*  Joan  sunk  into  a  OMXvent,  when  she  hoped  to 
ascend  a  throne ;  and  the  death  of  Ferdinand's  father,  which 
happened  about  this  time,  added  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon 
and  Sicily  to  those  of  Leon  and  Castile^. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  persons  of  great  prudence, 
and  as  sovereigns  highly  worthy  of  imitation:  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  merited  all  the  praises  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  Spanish  historians.  They  did  not  live  like  man  and 
wife,  having  all  things  in  common  under  the  directicm  of  die 
husband,  but  like  two  princes  in  dose  aHiaoce.  Thegr 
neither  loved  nor  hated  each  other ;  were  seldom  in  com* 
pany  together;  had  each  a  separate  council,  and  were  fre- 
quently jealoMs  of  one  another  in  the  administration.  B«t 
they  were  inseparably  united  in  their  common  interests: 
always  acting  upon  the  same  princifdes,  and  forwarding  the 
same  ends.  Their  first  object  was  the  regulation  of  their 
government,  which  the  civil  wars  had  thrown  into  the 
greatest  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage  and  murder,  were  become 

4.  Id.  ibid. 
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floperior  power,  could  not  but  appear,  on  reflection,  the 
result  of  tinud  caution,  and  narrow  politics;  and,  as  Henry 
valued  himself  on  his  extensive  foresight,  and  sound  judg- 
ment, the  ascendant  acquired  over  hihi,  by  such  a  youth  as 
Charles,  roused  hig  indignation,  and  prompted  him  to  seek 
vengeance,  after  all  remedy  for  his  miscarriage  was  become 
impracticable.  He  accordingly  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  who  also 
interested  himself  in  this  matter:  he  obtained  liberal  sup- 
plies from  his  parliament  j  and  he  landed  in  France 
with  one  of  the  largest,  and  best  appointed  armies 
that  had  ever  been  transported  from  England", 

But  Charles  and  his  ministers  found  means  to  divert  the 
impending  storm,  by  dissolving  the  confederacy.  They  drew 
the  king  of  Spain  into  a  separate  treaty,  by  restoring  to  him 
the  counties  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne ;  and  as  they  knew 
Henry's  ruling  passion  to  be  money,  he  was  bought  oiF  by 
tile  famous  treaty  of  Estaples,  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention.  Maximilian  now 
alone  remained  of  all  those  hostile  powers ;  and 
be  was  content  to  conclude  a  peace,  onobtaimng 
restitution  of  Artois,  Franche  Comte,  and  Carolois,  which 
had  been  ceded  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter,  when  she  was 
afianced  to  the  king  of  France*  ^. 

Charles's  motives  for  purchasing  peace  at  so  high  a  price 
were  neither  those  of  indolence  nor  timidity,  but  of  ambition 
and  youthful  ardour.  He  had  determined  to  vindicate  his 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  supposed  to  descend  to  him 
from  the  second  house  of  Anjou,  which  ended  in  Charles 
count  of  Maine,  who  had  bequeathed  all  his  rights  and  pos- 
sessions to  the  crown  of  France.  This  project 
had  long  engaged  the  mmd  of  Charles  j  but,  in  ^*  ^*  ^*^' 
order  to  carry  it  effectually  into  execution,  it  was  necessary 

11.  Bicon,  ubi  sup.  x  12.  Phil,  de  Com.  llv.  vii.  ch»p.  m. 
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to  be  at  peace  with  his  neighbours :  and  that  being  now  se- 
cured he  set  out  for  Italy  with  as  litde  concern  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mere  journey  of  pleasure  '3. 

But  before  I  speak  of  the  success  of  that  e3q>edition,  and 
the  wars  in  which  it  involved  Europe,  several  important 
matters  merit  your  attention — ^the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  ei^ulsion  of  the  Moors  out  of  Spain. 


LETTER  L. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  TURKS,  AND  THE  FALL  OF  THE  GREEK 

EHPIRE. 

X  QU  have  already  seen,  my  dear  Philip,  the  weal> 
ness  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades ;  you  have  seen  the  imperial  city  sacked,  and  the  go« 
vemment  seized  by  the  champions  of  the  cross.  The  Greeks 
recovered  theit  empire  from  the  French  in  1261,  but  in  a 
mangled  and  impoverished  condition.  It  continued  in  the 
same  weak  state.  The  monastic  passion  seemed  to  have 
obscured  the  rays  of  common  sense.  Andronicus,  son  of 
Michael  Paleologus,  who  had  restored  the  Greek  empire,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  God  being  his  protector, 
all  military  force  was  unnecessary ;  and  the  superstitious 
Greeks,  regardless  of  danger,  employed  themselves  in  dis- 
puting about  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  they 
should  have  been  studying  the  art  of  war  and  training  them- 
selves to  military  discipline.  One  half  of  the  empire  pre- 
tended, that  the  light  upon  Mount  Tabor  had  been  from  all 
eternity ;  and  the  other  half  affirmed,  that  it  had  been  produ- 
ced by  God  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  transfiguration'* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Turks,  whose  force  had  been  bro- 
ken by  the  Mogul  Tartars,  wegp  strengthening  themselves  in 

1^.  Ibid.  chap.  v.  Mezeny,  torn.  It.  1.  Pachymer. 
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Asia  Minor,  and  soon  over-ran  Thrace,  Othman,  from 
whom  the  present  sultans  are  descended,  and  to  whom  the 
Ottoman  empire  owes  its  establishment,  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  His  son  Orcan  advanced  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  the  Propontis ;  and  John  Cantacu2enus,  colleague 
of  the  emperor  Paleologus,  was  glad  to  purchase 
the  fiiendship  of  an  infidel  and  barbarian,  accord- 
ing to  the  haughty  language  of  the  Greeks,  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage'. 

Cantacuzenus,  who  had  usurped  the  imperial  dignity, 
ended  his  dzys  in  a  monastery ;  and  John  Paleologus,  after 
having  in  vain  implored  succours  in  Italy,  and  humbled  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  return 
and  conclude  a  shameful  treaty  widi  Amurath, 
the  son  of  Orcan,  whose  tributary  he  consented  to  become. 
The  Turkish  army  had  crossed  the  streights  of  Calipolis, 
taken  the  city  of  Adrianople,  and  marched  into  the  heart  of 
Thrace,  before  the  return  of  the  emperor^.  Amurath  first 
gave  to  the  Janizaries  that  form  under  which  they  at  present 
subsist.  ' 

In  order  to  create  a  body  of  devoted  troops,  that  might 
serve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  person  and  dignity,  the 
sultan  commanded  his  officers  to  seize  annually,  as  the  im- 
perial property,  the  third  part  of  the  young  males,  taken  in 
war.  After  being  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion, 
inured  to  obedience  by  severe  discipline,  and  trained  to  war« 
like  exercise,  these  youths  were  formed  into  regular  bands, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jamxaries^  or  new  soldiers. 
And  as  every  sentiment  which  enthusiasm  can  inspire,  and 
every  mark  of  honour  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  could 
confer,  were  employed  to  animate  them  with  martial  ardour, 
and  fill  them  with  a  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  the 
Janizaries  soon  became' the  chief  strength  and  pride  of  the 
Ottoman  armies.  By  their  valour,  Amurath  defeated,  in  the 

2.  Ducas.  3.  Ibid. 
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plain  of  Caasovia,  the  united  forces  of  the  Wallachiana, 
Hungarians,  Dahnatians,  and  Triballians,  under  the  conduct 
1  'iRQ  ^^  Ls^^^i^>  prince  of  Servia ;  but  walking  care* 
'  lessly  over  the  field  of  victory,  he  was  aasassioai* 
ted  by  a  Christian  soldier,  who  bad  concealed  himsdf  ansong 
the  slain.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bajazet,  sumanied 
Ilderim,  or  the  Thunderbolt,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
bis  conquests^* 

The  Greeks,  though  surrounded  by  such  dangerous  ene« 
mies,  and  though  their  empire  was  almost  reduced  to  the 
boundaries  of  Constantinople,  were  not  more  united  among 
themselres  than  formerly.  Discord  even  reigned  in  the  im- 
perial family.  John  Paleologus  had  condemned  his  son  An- 
dit>nicus  to  lose  his  eyes :  Andronicus  revoked  against  him, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese,  who  were  masters  of 
the  commerce,  and  even  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantino- 
ple, he  shut  his  father  up  in  prison.  After  two  years  confine- 
ment, the  emperor  recovered  his  liberty  and  his  authority, 
and  built  a  citadel  in  order  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  the 
Turks ;  but  Bajazet,  the  terrible  Bajazet,  ordered  him  to 
demolish  his  works^-and  the  works  were  demolished^  I— - 
What  but  ruin,  and  that  both  sudden  and  inevitable,  could 
be  expected  from  a  people,  whose  timidity  induced  them  to 
destroy  the  very  column  of  their  security. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Europe 
alarming  the  Christian  princes,  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  took  arms, 
and  followed  the  call  of  John-without-Fear,  count  of  Ne- 
vers.  The  main  army,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  of  different  nations,  was  commanded 
by  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  afterwards  emperor  of 
Germany.  The  Christians  besieged  Nicopolis,  upon  the 
Danube.  Bajazet  came  to  relieve  it.  He  examined  the  dis- 
position of  his  enemies:  he  tried  their  spirit  by  skirmishes, 
and  found  they  had  courage,  but  wanted  conduct:  he  drew 

4,  Camtcmir  Mitt,  0*6.  Emp.  5.  Ducas. 
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them  into  an  ambuscade,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
them.  Bajazathaa  been  justly  blamed  for  massa-         iqcuc 
cring  his  prisoners;  but  it  oug^  to  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  French  had  shewn  him  the  example,  by  put- 
ting to  deaidi  all  the  Turks  they  had  seized  before  the  battk^. 

Constantinople  was  immediately  threatened  by  the  con- 
queror. But  Manuel  Paleologus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
John,  purchased  a  seeming  peace,  by  submitting  to  an  annual 
tribute  of  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold ;  by  obliging  himself  to 
build  a  mosque,  and  receive  into  the  city  a  cadi,  or  judge, 
to  decide  the  differences  between  the  Mahometans  settled 
there  on  account  of  trade.  Perceiving,  however,  a  new 
atorm  arising,  he  withdrew,  and  went  to  the  several  courts 
of  Europe  to  petition  assistance,  as  his  father  had  formerly 
done :  and  with  no  better  success.  Nobody  would  stir  in 
his  defence*  Few  princes  indeed  were  in  a  condition  so  to 
do,  almost  all  Christendom  beii^  involved  in  civil  wars. 
The  Turks,  meanwhile,  had  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
and  iu  ruin  seemed  inevitable  y  when  the  fatal  blow  was 
diverted  for  a  time,  by  one  of  those  great  events,  that  fill 
the  world  with  confusion* 

The  dominions  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  under  Genghiz 
Khan,  and  his  immediate  successors,  extended  (as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  see)  from  the  Wolga  to  the  frontiers  of 
China,  and  as  far  east  as  the  river  Ganges.  Tamerlane,  or 
Timur  Beck,  one  of  the  princes  of  those  Tartars,  and  a 
descendant  of  Genghiz  Khan,  by  the  female  line,  though 
bom  without  dominions  (in  the  ancient  Sogdiana,  at  present 
the  country  of  the  Usbecs)  subdued  almost  as  great  an  ex* 
tent  of  territory  as  his  victorious  ancestor;  and  in  the  sweep 
of  his  conquests,  gave  a  blow  to  the  empire  of  the  Turks. 
He  had  subjected  Persia,  India,  and  Syria,  when  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  five  Mahometan  princes,  whom  the  sultan 
had  stripped  of  their  dominiovs,  invited  him  into  Asia 

6.  Cantfmir,  nbi  sup. 
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Minor,  as  the  only  potentate  able  to  deliver  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  Bajazet. 

Tamerlane  was  no  doubt  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  exten- 
ding his  conquests  and  his  renown;  but  as  he  had  still 
some  respect  for  the  laws  of  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
Bajazet^  before  he  commenced  hostilities,  requiring  him  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and  do  justice  to  the  Ma^ 
hometan  princes,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  their  territories. 
The  haughty  sultan  received  these  proposals  with  the  highest 
rage  and  indignation*  He  abandoned  his  enterprize,  and 
prepared  to  face  his  rival.  Tamerlane  continued  his  march, 
denouncing  his  vengeance.  They  met  between 
'  Csesaria  and  Ancyra,  where  all  the  forces  in'  the 
world  seemed  assembled,  and  a  great  and  terrible  battle  was 
fought.  The  dispute  was  long  and  obstinate,  but  fortune  at 
length  declared  for  Tamerlane.  Bajazet  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  had  the  affliction  to  see  one  of  his  sons  fall  by 
his  side,  and  the  mortification  to  find  another  the  companion 
of  his  chains.  They  were  treated  with  great  humanity  by 
the  victor,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  story  of  the  iron  cage, 
in  which  the  captive  sultan  is  said  to  have  been  shut  up. 
Three  .hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  are  computed  to 
have  fallen  on  both  sides  7. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Tamerlane  became  master 
of  Prusa,  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  empire.  He  pillaged 
Nice ;  ravaged  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  and  took  Smyrna  by  assault,  after  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sieges  recorded  in  histor}%  Every  place  either 
yielded  to  the  terror  of  his  name  or  the  force  of  his  arms. 
The  victorious  Tartar,  however,  soon  abandoned  his  acqui- 
sitions in  Asia  Minor,  which  he  found  it  would  be  difficult 
to  preserve  against  so  brave  a  people  as  the  Turks,  and 
went  to  secure  those  conquests  more  likely  to  prove  dura* 
ble8. 

7.  Sharifod.  Hist.  Timur-Bech.     Cantemtr,  Jfitt.  Otb.  Emp, 

8.  Sharifod .  ubi  «iip. 
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Meanwhile  Manuel  Paleologus,  the  Greek  emperor,  think- 
ing the  Turkish  power  entirely  broken,  destroyed  the  mosque 
in  Constantinople,  and  retook  several  places  in  Its  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  civil  wars  between  the  sons  of  Bajazet,  af- 
ter the  death  of  their  father^  and  the  departure  of  Tamer- 
lane, fortified  Manuel  in  his  ill-founded  security.     But  tHe 
Greeks  were  in  time  made  sensible  of  their  mistake.  On  the 
death  of  Mahomet  I.  who  had  dethroned  and 
put  to  death  his  brother  Musa,  Amurath  IL  the    '    ' 
son  of  this  Mahomet,  immediately  sat  down  before  Constan- 
tinople.    He  raised  the  siege  to  quell  the  revolt  of  his  bro- 
ther Mustapha;  he  took  Thessalonica,  and  returned  to  the 
imperial  city,  which  was  in  more  danger  than  ever. 
The  emperor  Manuel  had  died  in  the  habit  of  a  '  * 
monk ;  and  his  successor  John  Paleologus  II*  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Latins.   He  hoped  to  procure  assistance 
from  the  west,  by  uniting  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches ; 
but  he  gained  by  this  scheme  only  the  hatred  of  his  subjects* 
They  considered  him  and  the  bishops  of  his  train, 
who  had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Florence,  as    *    ' 
no  better  than  infidels*   The  bishops  were  obliged  to  retract 
their  opinions;  and  John  was  much  less  zealous  in  maintain- 
ing that  so-much  desired  union  when  he  found  it  would  not 
answer  his  purpose  9. 

The  Turks,  in  the  mean  time,  were  happily  diverted  from 
Constantinople  by  their  wars  in  Hungary ;  where  Amurath 
found  an  antagonist  worthy  of  himself,  in  the  celebrated 
John  Hunniades,  vaivode  of  Transilvania,  and  general  to 
Ladislaus  VI.  king  of  Poland,  whom  the  Hungarians  had 

9.  Aeneas  Sylvius,  Europ,  Mosheim,  J9f«f.  Ecda.  vol.  iiL  Besidet 
acknowledging  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  supreme  judge,  the  true 
head  of  the  universal  church,  the  Greek  emperor  and  his  bishops  were 
obliged  to  admit,  that  the  holy  spirit  proceeded  from  the  son,  as  well  as 
from  the  father,  and  that  departed  souls  are  purified  m  the  infernal  regions, 
by  a  certain  kind  of  lire,  before  their  introduction  to  the  pretence  or  parti* 
cipation  of  the  vision  of  the  deity.    Mosheim,  ubi  sup. 

raised 
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raised  to  their  throne.  This  great  commander  obliged  the 
sultan  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade ;  defeated  him  in  a  gene* 
ral  engagement,  und  made  him  sue  for  peace.  Amurath  and 
^^  Ladislaus  accordingly  concluded  a  solemn  truce 
'of  ten  years ;  to  which  the  one  swore  upon  the 
koran,  the  other  upon  the  gospels :  and  the  sultam,  tired  of 
the  toils  of  empire,  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  Maho- 
met II.  But  an  atrocious  perfidy,  disgraceful  to  the  Chris* 
tian  name,  obliged  him  to  resume  it,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
enemies. 

The  Turks,  reposing  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  which 
they  religiously  observed,  had  carried  their  forces  into  Asia* 
This  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  them  on  the 
side  of  Europe :  and  cardinal  Julian  Caesarini,  the  pope's  le* 
gate  in  Germany,  a  man  of  violent  and  deceitful  character, 
who  had  signalized  himself  in  theicrusade  agsdnst  the  Hus- 
sites, persuaded  Ladislaus  that  the  treaty  with  the  Turks 
was  of  no  obligation,  as  it  had  been  concluded  without  the 
consent  of  his  holiness ;  and  that  it  not  only  might,  but  ought 
to  be  violated.  The  pope  confirmed  this  opinion;  ordered 
the  truce  to  be  broke,  and  released  Ladislaus  from  his  oath. 
In  so  doing,  he  acted  according  to  the  established  usage  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  conformity  with  the  maxim, 
that  ^^  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,''  and  consequent- 
ly not  with  infidels  :*-one  of  the  most  pernicious  doctrines 
ever  devised  by  superstition ;  a  doctrine  which  not  only  con- 
tradicts the  first  principles  of  reason  and  conscience,  but 
which,  if  carried  into  practice,  must  destroy  all  moral  and 
political  order.  It  would  authorise  enemies  to  sport  even 
with  oaths :  put  an  end  to  public  faith,  dissolve  the  links  of 
society,  and  substitute  robbery  and  bloodshed,  instead  of  the 
Jaws  of  nations  and  the  ties  of  duty. 

The  arguments  of  the  pope  and  his  legate  however  pre- 
vailed.    All  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  chiefs,  except  the 
brave  Hunniades,  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  torrent;  and  Ladislaus,  seduced  by  false  hopes,  and  in- 
fluenced 
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But  aMioa^  Lewis  thus  aitfuBjr  defeated  a  conspiracy 
th^t  seemed  to  esMlanger  his  throne,  his  rapacity  soon  farougbt 
him  into  new  tpoufaies ;  he  became  the  dupe  of  his  own  arti«» 
fice,  flod  had  almost  perished  in  his  own  snare. 
Philip  she  Good,  d«ike  of  Burgundy,  was  succeed- 
ed in  his  extensive  dominions  by  bis  son  Charles  the  Bold. 
Charles  had  an  antlpaidiy  against  Lewis ;  and,  what  more 
alarmed  «hait  arch-politician,  knew  him  better  than  any  man 
in  Europe.  Both  parties  assembled  forces,  and  the  £ite  of 
one  ofthefxk  was  expected  to  be  dfedded ;  when  Lewis,  who 
hated  coming  to  extremities,  agreed  to  pay  the  duke  thirty* 
sis  liiousand  crowns  to  defray  his  military  ezpences,  and 
appointed  a  personal  interview  at  Peronne,  in  Picardy,  then 
in  possession  of  Charles.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  king  went  to  the  place  of  meedng,  accompanied  only  by 
a  few  domestics.  By  such  an  act  of  confidence  he  hoped  to 
dwow  Charles  off  his  guard,  and  take  advantage,  during 
their  coirferences,  of  that  friendly  temper  which  be  had  in* 
spired.  As  a  farther  means  of  forwarding  his  negociation, 
he  commanded  some  of  his  emissaries  to  enter  Liege,  and 
persuaded  die  inhabitants  to  rev<dt  against  the  duke. 

Thus  ¥rrapt  in  perfidy  and  deceit,  Lewis  diought  himself 
sure  of  concluding  an  advantageous  treaty.  He  was  mis* 
taken,  however,  for  once.  The  duk«  indeed  received  him 
with  all  possible  marks  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  seemed 
highly  pleased  widi  so  much  confidence  in  an  adversary;  but 
-die  face  of  affairs  was  as  soon  changed.  Intelligence  arrived 
that  the  people  of  Liege  had  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  at 
the  instigaticmof  the  French  emissaries,  and  had  cut  the  gar- 

'bribMg  cr  over-»wiiig  tbe  members,  and  by  various  chaises  which  he  art- 
J«Uy  xnade  in  the  form  of  their  delibenttions,  Lewis  XI.  acquired  such 
entire  diiection  of  the  national  assemblies,  that,  from  bein^  the  vigilant 
guaidiaas  of  the  privileges  and  property  of  the  people,  he  rendered  them 
umely  subservient  in  protecting  dM  most  odious  measnres  of  his  feign. 
(Phil,  de  Com.  torn,  i.)  He  first  taught  other  modem  princes  the  fatal  art 
of  becoming  arbitrary,  by  corrupting  the  fbuntam  of  public  liberty. 

vol..  II.  <^  Tison 
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rison  in  pieces.    Charles,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  rage, 

ordered  the  king  to  be*  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Peronne  ; 

posted  double  guards  at  the  gates,  and  made  him  thoroughly 

sensible  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  vassal. 

In  that  wretched  condition  Lewis  had  continued  three 

days,  when  he  again  attempted  to  set  his  crooked  policy  at 

work,  by  distributing  large  sums  among  the  duke's  officers  i 

and:  Charles'^s  anger  being  now  somewhat  abated,  he  wa« 

prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a  negociation.wlth  his  prisoaer, 

or  rather  to  prescribe  siicfa  terms  as  he  thought  proper,  to  a 

prince  whose  life  and  liberty  were  in  hi3  power.     The  most 

mortifying  of  these  conditions  was,  that  Lewis  should  march 

with  him  against  Liege,  and  be  active  in  the  reduction  of 

that  place,  which  had  revolted  at  his  own  request.     Liege 

-.  ^^«  "^^^  reduced;  and  Lewis  having  thus  fulfilled,  in 
A,  D.  1468.  .     ,         i_  ^,.  , 

'  every  particular,  the  purpose  of  his  vassal,  was 

permitted  to  depart,  before  the  duke  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants3.  This  afiair  was  treated  with  so 
much  ridicule  in  Paris,  that  all  the  magpyes  and  jays  were 
taught  to  cry  "  Peronne !  Peronne  I"  a  circumstance  that 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  them;  for  Lewis,  after  his  return, 
issued  an  edict  for  destroying  all  those  talkative  birds,  as 
unnecessary  remembrancers  of  his  disgrace  «• 

The  subsequent  part  of  Lewis's  reign  was  one  continued 
scene  of  executions,  wars,  and  negociations.  He  and  his 
infamous  ministers  divided  the  possessions  of  those,  whom 
his  tyrannies  had  caused  to  rebel:  his  ministers  themselves 
conspired  against  him ;  and  the  bishop  of  Verdun,  and  cardi- 
nal Balue,  men  as  wicked  as  himself,  suffered  those  tortures 
which  they  had  invented  for  others.  His  brother  Charles, 
who  had  been  always  a  thorn  in  his  side,  was  taken  off  by 
poison ;  the  constable  de  St.  Paul,  his  brother-in-law,  the 
count  of  Armagnac,  the  dukes  of  Alencon  and  Nemours,  lost 
their  heads  on  the  scaffold;  and  the  children  of  the  last 

3.  Phil,  de  Com.  liv.  ii.  chap.  vu. — xiv. 

4.  J.  Tro>'CS,  ICut.  Secrete  de  Lewit  XL 

named 
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named  noblenuui,  by  an  unheard-of  piece  of  barbarity,  were 
sprinkled  with  their  father's  blood,  yet  reeking  from  his  veins, 
and  sent  in  that  condition  to  the  Basttle^. 

With  the  ignominious  but  politic  treaty  of  Lewis  with 
Edward  IV.  by  which  he  purchased  the  retreat  of  that.mo« 
narch,  you  are  already  acquainted.  He  was  always  enga- 
ged, either  in  war  or  negociations,  with  his  natural  enemy 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  till  the  death  of  that  prince,  who- fell 
in  an  ambitious  and  unprovoked  attempt  Upon  the  liberty  of 
the  Swiss.  This  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Lewis, 

A.    D    l^TT 

and  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
duke  leftno  male  issue,  and  but  one  daughter,  the  sole  heiress 
of  his  extensive  dominions,  which  comprehended  not  onljr 
die  duchy  of  Burgundy,  but  Franche-Comte,  Artois,  Flan*- 
ders,  -and  almost  all  the  Netherlands.  Lewis  proposed  a 
marriage  between  this  princess  and  his  son  Charks,  the 
dauphin,  a  boy  only  seven  years  old.  In  the  mean  time  he 
seized  Burgundy,  as  a  male  fief,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Artois,  Benzancon,  and  several  other  places,  by  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  treachery  and  cruelty^.  This  was  the  way 
to  make  sure  of  something,  but  surely  not  to  bring  about 
a  marriage  treaty :  the  rapacity  of  this  arch-politician,  not- 
withstanding all  his  penetration,  once  more  betrayed  him. 
The  princess,  Mary,  was  filled  with  diffidence,  and  her  Fle- 
mish subjects  with  detestation.  By  their  advice  she  married 
the  archduke  Maximilian^,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III. 
and  hence  arosb  new  wars,  which  long  desolated  the  Low 
Countries,  and  bred  an  implacable  hatred  between  the  houses 
of  France  and  Austria. 

Lewis 

5.  Dn  TiUet.  The  king  orderedr  sars  Mezeray,that  the  two  tons  of  the 
duke  of  Nemours,  yet  infants,  should  be  placed  beneath  the  scaffold  on 
which  he  was  executed,  that  their  father's  blood  mig;ht  fall  on  tlieir  heads. 
Abrege  Cbronol.  de  Hut.  de  France. 

6.  Phil,  de  Com.  liv.  v.  chap.  xv.    Du  Clos.  JSist.  Levi*  XI. 

7.  There  is  reason  however  to  believe,  that  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  was 
influenced,  in  her  choice,  by  other  motives  than  those  of  policy ;  for  we  arc 

told 
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LewM^  bcmcYGTy  put  a  slop  lathase  wan  (aiikc  dkl,«a 

aooa  a«  posatble^  to  all  in  which  he  waa  eBgaged)by  a  tniee^ 

and  thou^  he  could  not  boaa^of  fab  auccets  m 

*  arms,  he  retaoied  Burguady^  and  att  the  other 
piaoea  he  had  seized.  Anjou,  Maine,  Ptovence,  and  Bar> 
were  soon  after  kft  him  by  Gharka  count  du  Mmm^y  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  Anjoo,  who  died  without  issue.  He 
united  to  the  crown  RoussiBonandCerdagncy  under  prelence 
of  mortgage^  and  the  county  of  Boulogne  by  purcfaaee* 
Thus  Lewis,  amid  skU  his  crimes,  and  afber  sdl  his  struggles^ 
and  all  his  blunders,  saw  his  kingdom  much  enlarged,  hia 
sobiects  in  obedience,  and  his  government  revered  at  bosM 
and  abroad.  But  he  had  only  a  g^imfpse  of  that  agreeabte 
prospect ;  for  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  apo* 
plesy,  which  threw  him  into  a  lingering  illness ;  and  he  ex- 
pected death  with  aU  those  horrors,  which  a  Ufe 

'of  such  complicated  guilt  deserved.  It  at  loot 
overtook  hnn ;  but  not  before  he  had  suiFetvd  more  severe 
tortures  dian  any  criminal  punished  during  his  reign^. 

The 

told  by  Philip  de  Comines,  that  while  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin  wu 
under  deliberation,  madame  Hallewin,  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  that 
princess,  gave  it  as  her  opinion,  **  That  there  was  more  need  of  amaa  than 
<*  a  boy !"  (Mem.  liv.  ti.  chap,  tik.)  Admtttmg  this  to  be  the  ewe,  and  th« 
marriage  with  the  daiq>hin  impracticabie»  Lewis  mig^t  stiU  have  prcrented 
the  dominions  of  Burgundy  from  being  conveyed  to  s  rival  power,  by  fa- 
vouring the  suit  of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of 
'  France,  and  father  of  Francis  I.  towards  a  match  with  whom  the  princess 
Mary  had  indicated  h6r  good  win.  (Comines  ubi  sup.)  Bm  the  rapacious 
disposition  and  inirlgiung  sptxh  of  the  French  monsrch,  whkh  obtfcufed 
his  naturally  clear  and  sound  understanding,  with  his  jealous  dread  of  so 
highly  exalting  a  subject,  made  him  discourage  that  alliance,  and  pursue 
a  line  of  insidious  policy,  disgraceful  even  to  Lewis  XI.  and  which  contri- 
buted, cventodly,  to  raise  npin  the  house  of  Austria  a  rival  power  that 
thwarted  aU  the  measutes,  opposed  the  afttns,  and  cheekad*  diwiMg  two  oea- 
tunes,  the  progress  of  the  successors  of  a  priiKft  who  first  uMted  the  tatt- 
rior  force  of  France,  and  established  it  oa  such  a  fiMting  ft»  to  vender  it 
formidable  to  the  ttit  of  Euro^. 

8.  Phtt.  de  Cora.  liv.  6.  chap,  xxl  zaii.  Du  Gtos.  ili4f.  JUuU  Xf.  The 
pictwe  t^wn  by  these  two  writers,  of  tte  last  sotn€  e«f  this  mooMdi's 
1^,  in  contrast  with  his  cruelties,  is  deeply  shaded  with  horror.    He  put 

to 
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Th«  cbflrtctcr  frf  Lewk  XI.  is  one  of  tfae  aioit  covipiU 
carted  in  hastMy*  He  nlilMBpdthe c»d  which  be  ptopotdby 
Us  ptUcjf  b«it  it  the  expcttce  oC  hb  peace  and  reputatios. 
Hk  life  was  a  jaiable  ofcrimea  aad  contradidioiia,  Abac^ 
htte,  wiilkovt  digid^,  popahar  (because  he  hiuabled  die 
great),  WMkewtgencfou^;  unjustby  •jrsteas,  jfcI  zeakMa&ir 

to  death,  we  sre  tM,  more  thsn  four  tfadotand  penom,  hj  different  kinds 
0i  lorrate,  tad  widioM  anj  Ibm  of  tmt;  that  ha  was  wuaily  picieat 
hinMlfat  thait  exccatmH  ia  hthaldiat  whkkhs  Mtnad  to  enjojr  a  barba* 
louft  satislactieii  or  triumph ;  that  maay  of  the  nobility  were,  by  bis  otder, 
confined  in  iron  cages,  invented  by  the  ministers  of  his  tyrannieg,  and  car- 
ried about  like  wild  beasts :  while  others  were  loaded  with  heavy  and  gaff- 
ing fetters,  wMh  a  ring  oTa  particuhr  conalrucfien  for  «he  feet,  csdted  the 
£iHf'9  Ifett  /  (ConiacaM  Du  Clos,  alii  sap*.) In  csnatqmace  of  these  bar- 
barities, aad  a  di«ad  of  future  punishmant,  he  became  greatly  afraid  of 
death ;  and  during  his  illness  suspicious  of  every  one  around  him,  not  ex- 
cepting his  own  son,  his  daughter,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  lord  of  Beau- 
jeau,  afterwards  duke  of  Bourbon,  though  in  the  two  last  he  placed  more 
eonfidenoe  than  m  aA  the  othen.  After  ofWa  shiMig  his  residence  and 
his  domestics,  under  parteace  that  nature  deU^ts  in  chaage,  ha  took  v^ 
his  abode  at  the  castle  of  Plessiz-les-Tours,  which  he  ordered  to  be  en- 
compassed with  large  bars  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  grate,  with  four  watch- 
towers  of  iron  at  the  four  comers  of  the  building.  The  grates  were  with- 
out the  wall,  on  the  further  side  of  the  ditch,  and  went  to  the  bottom ; 
spikes  of  iron,  set  as  thick  as  possible,  were  fastened  into  the  waU ;  aad 
cross-bow  mea  were  placed  in  the  ditches  and  in  the  watch-towers,  to 
shoot  at  any  man,  who  dared  approach  the  castle  till  the  opening  of  the 
gate.  The  gate  was  never  opened,  nor  the  draw-bridge  let  down  before 
eight  in  the  morning,  when  the  courtiers  were  permitted  to  enter.  Through 
the  day  the  captains  were  ordered  to  guard  their  several  posts,  with  a  main 
guard  ia  the  middle  of  the  court,  as  in  a  town  closely  besieged.  (Phil,  de 
Com.  liv.  vi.  chs^.  xii.)  Nor  was  this  all.  Every  secret  of  medicine, 
every  allurement  of  sensuality  and  every  sacrifice  of  superstition,  was  ex- 
hausted, in  order  to  protract  the  tyrant's  miserable  existence,  and  set  at  a 
distance  the  ills  he  feared.  The  pope  sent  him  the  vest  which  St.  Peter 
wore  when  he  said  mass ;  the  sacred  phial  was  brought  from  Rheiras  to 
re-anoint  him ;  and  he  invited  a  holy  hermit  from  Calabria,  at  whose  feet 
he  kneeled,  and  whose  intercession  with  Heaven  he  attempted  to  buy,  by 
building  him  two  convents :  the  most  beautiful  country  girls  were  procu- 
red to  dance  around  him  to  the  sound  of  music ;  he  paid  his  physician, 
whom  he  feared,  the  enormous  sum  often  thousand  crowns  a  month ;  and 
the  blood  of  infants  ^  said  to  have  been  spilt  in  order  to  soften  the  acri- 
mony of  his  scorbutic  humours!  Phil,  dc  Com.  et  DuClos,  ubi  sup. 

the 
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the  administration  of  justice ;  living  ia  open  violation  of  the 
first  prtnctples  of  morals,  but  resigning  himself  to  the  most 
ridiculous  superstitions;  ike  tyrant  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
timid  slave  of  his  physicians  1  he  debased  the  royalty^  at  the 
same  time  that  he  strengthened  it.  Yet  this  prince  who  ren- 
dered religion  contemptiUe,  and  royalty  disgraceful,  assu- 
med  the  title  of  Majesty  and  AIi?st  Christian,  since  given  to  his 
successors,  and  formerly  not  claiaaed  by  the  kings  of  France* 

Lewis  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  VIIL  a  young 
prince  ill-educated,  rash,  and  incapable  of  application.  As 
he  had  entered  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  no 
longer  a  minor  by  the  law ;  but  he  was  still  so  by  nature ; 
and  Lewis  had  wisely  entrusted  the  government,  during  the 
youth  of  the  king,  to  his  daughter  Anne,  lady  of  Beaujeau, 
a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  capacitj%  The  administration 
however,  was  disputed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  afterward  the  celebrated  Lewis  XIL  who 
proving  imsuccessful  in  his  intrigues,  betook  himself  to  arms, 
and  entered  into  a  league  with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  and 
the  archduke  Maximilian*  The  Bretons  were  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  St.  Aubin,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  taken 
prisoner^. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Britanny,  which  happened  soon 
after  this  defeat,  threw  the  affairs  of  that  duchy  into  the  ut«* 
most  confusion,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  state 
'  with  final  subjection.  It  was  the  only  great  fief 
which  now  remained  disunited  from  the  crown  of  France ; 
and  as  the  duke  had  died  without  male  heirs,  some  antiqua- 
ted claims  to  its  dominion  were  revived  by  Charles  VIIL 
But  force  is  the  best  claim  between  princes ;  of  that  Charles 
was  possessed ;  and  the  conquest  of  Britanny  seemed  inevi- 
table, unless  prevented  by  some  foreign  power. 


9.  Mezeray,  torn.  yi.  Henault,  torn.  i.  Could  the  duke  of  Orleans  have 
flattered  tke  passion  of  Anne  of  Beaujeau,  he  might,  if  we  believe  Brantonie, 
not  only  have  escaped  this  misfortune,  but  shared  tfee  administration. 

The 
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The  prince  to  whom  the  distressed  Bretons  looked  up 
for  aid  was  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  was  highly  interest* 
ed  hi  preiwnting  the  reduction  of  their  country,  as  well  as 
bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  return  that  protection  to  the 
young  duchess,  which  had  been  generously  yielded  him  by 
her  fiftther.  But  the  parsimonious  temper  of  Henry,  which 
rendered  bim  averse  to  all  warlike  enterprises,  or  distant 
expeditions,  prevented  him  from  sending  them  any  effectual 
support.  They  therefore  applied  to  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
now  king  of  the  Romans,  whose  wife,  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
was  lately  dead,  and  offered  bim  their  duchess  in  marriage. 
The^  proposal  was  readily  accepted ;  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  by  proxy;  and  the  duchess  of  *  ' 
Brstanny  assumed  the  august  title  of  queen  of  the  Romans. 
But  this  honour  was  all  she  gained  by  her  marriage ;  for 
Ma»milian,  destitute  of  money  and  troops,  and  embarras- 
sed by  the  continual  revolts  of  the  Flemings,  was  able  to 
send  no  succcfurs  to  his  consort.  The  French  made  progress 
every  day^  yet  the  conquest  of  Britanny  seemed  still  so  dis- 
tant, and  accompanied  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  the 
court  of  France  changed  its  measures,  and  by  a  master-stroke 
in  policy  astonished  all  Europe. 

Charles  VIII.  had  been  affianced  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Maximilian.  Though  too  young  for  the  nuptial  union,  she 
had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  and  at  this  time  bore 
the  title  of  queen  of  France.  Engagements  so  solemnly 
entered  into  could  not  easily  be  set  aside ;  but  the  marriage 
of  Charles  with  the  duchess  of  Britanny  seemed  necessary 
to  re-annex  that  important  fief  to  die  crown ;  and,  as  a  yet 
stronger  motive  for  such  aUiance,  the  marriage  of  Maximi- 
lian with  this  princess,  appeared  destructive  to  the  grandeur, 
and  even  to  the  security  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  only 
means  of  obviaung  every  inconveniency,  were  therefore 
concluded  to  be,  the  dissolution  of  the  two  marriages,  which 
had  been  celebrated  but  not  consummated,  and  the  espousal 
of  the  duchess  of  Britanny  by  the  king  of  France. 

The 
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The  measitres  by  which  the  Freadi  miittstrjr  carried  this 
delkate  soheoie  into  execticioQ,  weiie  wise  «ad  poUl)icd« 
Whik  ihey  pressed  Bikaanj  wiih  d41  the  violence  of  vir^ 
they  seoredjr  negociated  wkh  ihe  men  of  Most  tnioeiicse  in 
the  dttdM^,  repreBentiiig  to  nbesa,  that  the  happiest  ereoC 
■rhtch  IB  their  preseatsituslXHi  could  he&l  the  BreMra  sroulA 
be  a  peace  widi  Frasoe,  thoift|^  pundiased  by  a  fioai  stibyec* 
tioii  to  that  fBo&archy.  These  smguments  had  some  vetgbc 
with  the  hsrons ;  but  the  fgnati.  difictdty  was,  how  to  dl^ 
tain  the  consent  of  the  duchess,  who  had  fixed  her  sifections 
oo  Manniffiaa.  la  order  to  subdise  her  obstimicy,  the  dtdca 
of  Orleans  was  set  at  iiherty ;  and  though  foraiei^  hersui tor, 
and  favoured  widi  her  smile,  he  now  -sealousfy  employed  aH 
his  interest  in  favour  of  the  Iday.  By  his  advice,  CJnriea 
advanced  w4di  a  powerful  army  to  Aeoties,  at  diat  time  the 
reaideaceofthedttdiess.  Finding  herself  without  fosource, 
she  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  agreed  to  dse 
*  proffered  marriage ;  which  was  sooa  aftersolemsip 


ized,  and  jusdy  considered  as  the  most  fertuaate  event  that 
could  have  befallen  the  French  monarchy^. 

The  success  of  Charles  in  Ais  negociation,  was  tbe  most 
sensible  mortification  to  the  king  cf  tlie  Romans«  He  ww 
deprived  of  a  considerable  territory  which  he  thou^^t  he 
had  acquired,  and  an  accomplished  ^iriBcess  whom  he  had 
espoused :  he  was  afiix>nted  in  the  person  of  his  daug|Mcr 
Margaret,  who  was  sent  back  to  him,  after  she  had  been 
treated,  during  seven  years,  as  queen  of  France ;  and  he  had 
reason  to  reproach  himself  with  his  own  su|nne  security.  In 
neglectingthe  consuasmation  of  his  marrriage,  whkh  was 
easily  practicable  for  him,  and  would  have  rendered  the  tie 
indissoluble.  The  kmg  of  England  had  also  veasoa  to  accuse 
himself  of  misconduct,  in  regard  to  this  important  transac- 
tion :  for  although  the  affair  had  terminated  in  a  manner 
which  he  could  not  precisely  foresee^  his  n^igence  in  leav* 
i»g  his  most  useful  ally  so  long  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  a 

10.  Mezeray,  Henault,  ubi  sup.    Bacon,  JSTrif.  ffen,  rif. 

superior 
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Ao&t  gaU^nft  was  a  suficient  proof  of  their  sparious  birth ; 
and  that  he  alone  of  all  her  sons,  as  appeared  by  his  features, 
««s  the  true  Offspring  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  place  cho- 
sen for  promttlgatiiig  this  foul  and  impudent  assertion  was 
tKe  pulpit,  before  a  large  congregation,  and  in  Richard's 
fmuwaee*  Sr.  Shaw^  a  sycophant  entirely  at  his  devotion, 
wa*  appointed  to  pveach  in  St.  Paul's,  and  having  chosen 
far  hi*  teatf  firom  scripture,  '^  Bastard  slips  shall  not  thrive!'' 
he  enlarged  on  every  circumstance  that  could  discredit  the 
bii«il  of  Edward  IV.  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  all  their 
dklldren.  He  then  broke  out  into  a  panegyric  on  the  duke 
ot  Gloucester,  exclaiming,  '^  It  is  he  who  carries  in  his  face, 
^  in  his  soul,  the  image  of  virtus,  and  the  marks  of  a  true 
^*  descent!"  And  it  was  expected,  as  soon  as  the  doctor 
had  pronounced  these  words,  that  the  audience  would  ciy 
out,  *^  God  save  king  Richard  I"  a  salutation  which  would 
immediately  have  been  laid  hold  of  as  a  popular  consent,  and 
interpreted  to  be  the  voice!  of  the  nation.  But  the  audience 
kept  a  profound  silence,  and  disappointed  both  the  protector 
and  his  preacher**. 

Richard,  however,  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  from  his 
criminal  and  ambitious  purpose.  Another  place  was  chosen 
for  a  popular  harangue :  a  place  where  a  popular  speaker 
never  fails  to  persuade,  and  where  a  voice  may  be  obtained 
for  any  measure,  however  atrocious  or  absurd.  The  citi- 
zens of  London,  with  the  rabble  at  their  heels,  were  as- 
semUed  in  Guildholl,  where  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ad- 
dressed them  in  an  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth  the  title 
and  virtues  of  the  protector,  and  "  God  save  king  Richard!" 
was  at  last  returned  by  the  mob.  The  sentiments  of  the 
nation  were  now  thought  sufficiently  declared.  The  voice 
of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  Gk>d !  Richard  was  prevailed 
upon,    Aough  with  seeming  reluctance,  to  accept  of  the 

24.  Sir  T.  More. 
VOL.  11.  V  crown; 
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crown;  and  he  thenceforth  acted  as  legitinale^and  lawful 
sovereign  ^5, 

This  ridiculous  farce  was  soon  followed  by  a  scene  truly 
tragical,  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes*  Rkhard 
gave  orders  to  sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  constable  of  tke 
Tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to  death ;  but  that  gentleman 
refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  infamous  office.  The  usurp- 
er then  sent  for  sir  Jame»  Tyrrell,  who  promised  obedience, 
and  the  government  of  the  Tower  was  given  him  for  one 
night.  He  chose  three  associates,  whom  he  employed  to 
execute  his  barbarous  commission,  and  conducted  them, 
about  midnight,  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  the  prin- 
ces were  lodged.  They  were  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  pro- 
found deep.  The  ruffians  su£focated  them  with  bolsters  and 
pillows,  and  afterwards  shewed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyr- 
rel,  who  ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case under  a  heap  of  stones  '^.  These  circumstances  were 
confessed  by  the  perpetrators,  in  the  following  reign. 

Richard 

25.  Sir  T.  More. 

26.  Sir  T.  More.  An  attempt  hms  lately  been  made  by  an  ingenions, 
but  tvbimsical  writer,  to  invalidate  the  parciculan  of  this  relation,  and  even 
to  bring  into  question  the  fact  it  tends  to  establish.  But  in  answer  to  tlie 
Hhtorie  Doubts  of  Mr.  Walpole,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reply,  in  the  words 
of  the  profound  and  sagacious  Hume !  That  the  singular  magnanimityt 
probity,  and  judgment  of  sir  Thomas  More,  make  his  narrative  sm  evidence 
beyond  all  exception ;  that  the  testimony  of  no  historian,  either  of  ancient 
or  modem  times,  can  possibly  have  more  weight ;  that  he  may  justly  be 
esteemed  a  cotemporary  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  two  princes:  for 
although  he  was  but  five  years  of  age  when  that  event  happened,  he  lived 
and  was  educated  among  the  persons  concerned  in  the  principal  transac- 
tions during  the  administration  of  Richard  III.  And  it  is  plain  from  his 
narrative  itself,  which  is  often  extremely  cireumstantiat,  that  he  had  the 
particidars  from  eye-witnesses  themselves.  This  authority,  therefore,  is 
irresistible;  and  «  efficient  to  overbalance  an  hundred  Utde  dmbta  and 
«  scruples,  and  objections."  {Sist.  of  England,  vol.  iU.  note  M.)  All  co- 
temporary  >^nritera,  both  English  and  foreign,  chaige  Richard,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  Cominei  openly  accuses  him 
•fit,  (Mem,  liv.  vi.  cap.  iz.)  and  Fabian  tells  vs  that,  as  soon  aa  Richard 
accepted  the  sovereignty,  «  Kin^  Edwvd  V.  and  hit  bfothcr,  the  duke  of 

««Yorkr 
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Richard  having  thus  extirpated  all  whom  he  feared  might 
disturb  his. government,  endeavoured  to  gain  by  favours 
those  whom  he  thought  could  give  stability  to  his  throne. 
Several  noblemen  received  new  honours ;  and  lord  Stanley 
was, set  at  liberty,  and  made  steward  of  the  houshold.  But 
Richard's  danger  arose  from  a  quarter  whenee  he  least  ex- 
pected it.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  did  not  tiiink  himself 
sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  services  in  promoting  the  usur- 
pation :  he  observed  the  general  detestation  of  Richard ;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  he  turned  his  eye 
towards  the  young  earl  of  Richmond,  now  an  exile  in  Bri- 
tanny,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  freeing  the  nation  from 
the  tyrzaay  under  which  it  groaned. 

Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  was  grandson  of  sir  Owen 
Tudor  and  Catharine  of  France,  relict  of  Henry  V.  By  his 
mother  he  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  son  of  Edward  III.  and  was  the  only  remaining 
branch  of  that  family,  which  had  so  long  contended  for  the 
crown.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  interest,  a  match  was 
concerted  between  him  and  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  Iv.  Money  was  sent  over  to  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  foreign  troops ;  and  the  queen-dowager  promised 
to  join  him  on  his  first  appearance,  with  all  the  friends  and 
partizans  of  her  family. 

But  so  extensive  a  conspiracy,  though  laid  on  the  solid 
foundations  of  good  sense  and  sound  pc^cy,  could  not  escape 
the  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  of  Richard.  He  soon  received 
intelligence  that  his  enemies,  headed  by  die  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, were  forming  some  designs  against  him.  The  duke, 
unable  to  resist  the  £3rce  of  Richard,  was  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  retreat ;  he  was  discovered,  condemned,  and  exe- 

«  York  weie  fiut  under  mrtr  keeping  in  the  Tower,  in  eucb  nite  that  they 
"  never  after  came  abroad"  (jCbron.  225.)  Comines  supports  his  accusa- 
tion with  Tcry  strong  circumstances.  The  court  of  France,  he  teDs  us,  was 
fto  much  struck  with  honror  at  Richard's  treason  and  usurpation,  that  the 
Eng^bh  smhstiadw  was  refused  an  audience.    Mtm,  uhi  sup. 

cutody 
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cutedi  and  the  other  coDspimtorf ,  who  bad  taken  arais  in 

differ^at  parts  of  ihe  kiogdom,  when  inforoaied  of  tbi#  a»i«* 

fortune,  despaired  of  success,  and  immediately  separated 

iheiaselves^.   Meantime  the  earl  of  Richmond  appeared  on 

ib^  cgast  of  England,  with  a  body  oC  five  thoUsfind  mens 

but  bearing  of  the  fate  of  Buckingham,  and  the  dispersic^ 

of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  the  Coast  of  Britanny* 

Richard,  thus  triumphant  in  every  quarter^  and  fortified 

by  at)  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dethrone  him,  ventured  at  last 

^ ,       to  summon  a  parliament;  a  measure  which  hil 

A.  D.  1484.        ,.,.,.  ,  „  .        ,     , 

mmiiplied  crimes,  and  llagraot  usurpation,  had 

hitherto  induced  him  to  decline.  The  parUatneiit  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  recogpize  his  authority,  and  acknowledge 
his  right  to  the  crown.  His  son  Edward,  a  youth  o^  twelve 
years  of  ag^9  was  created  prince  of  Walts ;  and  the  king 
passed  some  popular  lawis  in  order  to  reconcile  the  nation  t» 
his  government. 

All  Richard's  other  measures  tended  to  the  same  (6bject* 
His  queen  being  now  dead,  he  proposed  by  means  of  a  papal 
dispensation  to  marr)*  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  true  heiress 
of  the  crown,  and  intended  for  the  earl  of  Richmond,  if  his 
enterprise  had  succeeded.  And,  strange  as  it  may  aound  in 
^vilized  ears,  the  queen-dowager  neither  scrupled  this  alli- 
ance, which  was  very  unusual  in  England,  and  regarded  as 
inceatuous,  nor  felt  any  horror  at  the  thought  of  marrying 
her  daughter  to  the  nnirderer  of  her  three  sons,  and  of  her 
brother.  But  the  earl  of  Richmond^  alarmed  at  an  alliance 
)^ich  must  prove  fatal  to  all  his  hopes,  and  encouraged  by 
tb^  English  exiles,  resolved  upon  a  new  invasion.  All  men 
of  probity  aiid  honour,  he  was  assured,  were  deairous  to  pre» 
V0ol  th«  scepsre  from  being  any  longer  polluted  by  that 
bloody  and  faithless  hand  which  held  it^^.  In  consequence 
of  these  representations,  he  set  sail  from  Har- 
*  fleur,  in  Normandy,  with  a  retinue  of  about  two 
tbpuaand  men,  and  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  in  Wales* 

27.  Sir  T.  More.     Contin.  Nist.  Croyland.  28.  Ibid. 

The 
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The  Wf  Idi,  who  um&iittmd  Mm  m  th«ir  ^^atHrpmrn^ 
locked  to  his  standards  Md  hU  cwse  inmeduUelf  were  n 
favounible  aspect. 

Ricbard,  wlio  knew  not  in  what  quarCfrr  be  msg^  expect 
Uie  invader,  had  lafcen  post  at  NottingbaBi,  in  the  centre  of 
the  kii^^in»  andhavii^  given  odmmiasiona  to  different  per» 
sons  in  the  seTendcountiea^  whom  he  empowered  to  oppoae 
his  enemy,  he  proposed  in  person  to  haste,  on  the  fint  alann, 
to  the  }dace  most  eaqpoaed  to  danger.  The  Welch  governors 
had  alraady  deserted  to  Henry.  But  die  danger  to  which 
Rkhard  was  diieiy  exposed,  proceeded  not  so  much  from 
the  uael  of  his  open  enemies,  as  from  the  infidelttjr  of  his 
pretended  friends.  Scarce  any  noUenian  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  cause  except  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  some, 
wlio  had  feigned  the  greatest  loyalty,  were  only  watching 
for  an  of^rtunity  to  betmy  and  abandon  him.  Among 
these  aras  lord  Staidey ;  who  raised  a  numeroos  body  of  his 
friends  9»d  retabien  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  but  with, 
out  openly  declaring  himself^  his  son  being  in  the  tyrant's 
power.  And  although  Henry  had  received  secret  assuiw 
ances  of  Stanley's  fnendly  intentions,  the  armies  on  both 
sides  knew  noft  what  to  infer  worn  his  equivocal  behaviour, 
when  they  met  at  Bosworth  near  Leicester.  Henry's  army 
consisted  of  six  thousand  men,  Richard's  of  double  that 
number :  and  he  hastened  to  decide  by  arms  the  quarrel  with 
his  competitor. 

Soon  after  the  battle  began,  lord  Stanley  appeared  in  the 
field  and  declared  for  the  eai|  of  Richmond.  This  measure 
had  a  proportional  eiFect  upon  both  armies:  it  inspired  un- 
usual courage  in  Henry's  soldiers ;  it  threw  Ridiard's  into 
dismay  and  confusion.  The  intrepid  tyrant,  now  sensible  of 
his  desperate  situation,  cast  his  eye  across  the  field,  and  des- 
crying his  rival  at  no  great  distance,  attempted  to  decide  the 
victory  by  a  blow.  He  killed  with  his  own  hand  sir  Wil- 
liam  Brandon,  standard-bearer  to  the  earl:  he  dismounted 
sir  John  Cheney ;  and  he  was  within  reach  of  Henry  him- 

self, 
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self,  who  declined  not  the  combat,  when  sir  William  Stan- 
ley broke  in  between  them,  and  surrounded  Richard  with 
his  troops.  Though  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  he  still  main- 
tained the  combat ;  and  at  last  sunk  amid  heaps  of  slain,  who 
had  fallen  by  his  arm '9, — A  life  so  infamous,  it  has  been 
said  by  Voltaire,  and  by  Hume  after  him,  did  not  merit  so 
glorious  a  death ;  but  every  man  surely  merits  what  his  ta- 
lents enable  him  to  earn.  Richard  was  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant; 
but  he  was  brave,  and  he  died  as  a  brave  man  should,  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand :  he  was  brave  to  the  last.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  matter  of  regret  had  he  died  in  his  bed, 
after  disturbing  so  cruelly  the  rqmse  of  mankind;  but  his 
death  was  sufficiently  violent,  to  prevent  his  life  from  becom- 
ing  an  object  of  imitation. 

This  battle  was  entirely  decisive :  the  king  not  only  being 
slain,  but  the  whole  royal  army  totally  routed  and  dispersed. 
The  victorious  troops,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  bestowed  an 
their  general  the  appellation  of  king;  and  ^^  Long  live  Henry 
the  Seventh!"  resounded  from  all  quarters,  and  was  con- 
tinued with  repeated  acclamations.  In  order  to  give  some 
kind  of  form  to  this  military  election,  tiie  ornamental  crown 
which  Richard  wore  in  batde,  was  placed  upon  Henry^s 
head :  his  titie  was  confirmed  by  tiie  parliament ;  and  his 
Hiarriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  which  took  place  soon 
after,  united  the  jarring  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster3o — Thus  ended  the  race  of  the  Plantagenets,  who 
had  sat  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  upon  die  throne  of 
England,  and  thus  the  civil  wars,  which  had  so  long  deso- 
lated the  kingdom. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  history  of  France. 

39.  Kennet.    Sir  T.  More.  SO.  Ibid. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

YRANCE,  l^ROM  THE  EXFULSIOKOr  THE  ENGLISH  BY  CHARLES 
VII.  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  ITALY  BY  CHARLES  VIII.  IN  1494. 

W  HILE  England,  my  dear  Philip,  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  civil  wars,  France  was  increasing  both  in  power  and 
dominion.  Most  of  the  great  fiefs  were  reunited  to  the 
crown :  the  authority  of  the  prince  was  raised  to  such  aheight, 
as  enabled  him  to  maintain  law  and  order ;  a  considerable 
military  force  was  established,  and  the  finances  were  able  to 
support  it.  The  means  by  which  these  changes  were 
effected  require  your  particular  attention. 

Charles  VII.  no  sooner  found  himself  in  quiet  possession 

of  France,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  than  he  devoted 

himself  to  the  cares  of  government :  he  endea- 

-  .     1.  i-        *  .      A.  D.  1453. 

voured  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  by  promotmg 

the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  secure  the  tranquility  and  good 
order  of  his  kingdom  by  wise  regulations.  He  estsd)lished  a 
regular  army,  instead  of  those  troops  required  to  be  furnished 
by  the  crown  vassak,  and  levied  a  tax  for  their  support.  Be- 
sides that  army,  which  was  kept  in  constant  pay,  each  vil- 
lage maintuned  a  free  archer,  who  was  exempted  from  the 
king's  tax;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  exemption, 
otherwise  peculiar  to  the  nobility,  that  such  a  number  of  per- 
sons soon  claimed  the  tide  of  gentlemen,  both  by  name  and 
arms. 

These  politic  measures  were  followed  by  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  A  force,  always  at  command,  gave 
vigour  to  the  royal  authority ;  the  possessors  of  fiefs  being 
no  longer  called  upon,  had  no  longer  any  pretence  for  arm- 
ing their  followers  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  state ;  so  that 
die  feudal,  polity  went  rapidly  to  decay  in  France,  and 
Charles  beheld  himself  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and  best 

regulate(i  kingdom  in  Europe. 

But 
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But  all  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  this  great  monarch 
could  not  secure  to  htm  that  famppmess  which  he  endeavoured 
to  procure  for  his  subjects.  His  son  Lewis  revolted,  and 
embittered  his  latter  days  with  sorrow ;  nay,  brought  him  to 
an  untimely  grave:  for  being  informed  that  this  prince  in- 
tended to  take  him  oiF  by'  poison,  he  abstained  from  all  food 
till  it  wtfs  too  late ;  abd  Ikerall)*  dted  of  hunger,,  that  his  un- 
tiatural  son  might  not  b«  guiky  of  parrieide'. 

Lewis  XL  s«^  much  celebrated  as  a  politician,  and  des* 

pised  as  aoMm,  now  succeeded  to  that  crown,  whkh  he  had 

trMteroualy  attempted  to  seise,  m  prejudice  to  the 

'  best  of  kii^  and  of  fathers.     His  leadinf^  object 

was  the  aggrandisement  of  the  monarchy,  by  depressing  the 

power  of  the  noblesy  and  reaniting  the  great  fiefs  to  die 

erowii;.    And  as  he  knew  that  nM:n  of  honour  and  clwracter 

would  not  be  concerned  in  an  attempt  upon  the  rights  and 

properties  of  others,  he  immediately  dismissed  die  reapccta* 

ble  ministers,  who  had  ably  and  fakhfallgr  served  his  fatber, 

and  selected  &om  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  men  ot  a 

disposition  similar  to  his  own ;  subde,  deceitful  unfeeling^ 

and  cruel.  But  craft  may  sometimes  over-shoot  its  aim,  espe* 

,^     cially  when  accompanied  with  ranacitv.     The 
A.  D.  1465.      .  /  ,  J    ^  JT  ^ 

nobles  were  alarmed;  they  entered  into  an  asso* 

elation  and  took  arms  to  humble  their  oppressor.  The  king 

also  took  arms  and  prepared  to  face  them.     A  battle  was 

fought,  which  decided  nothing ;  and  as  Lewis  was  fonder  of 

negociating  than  fighting,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  terms 

advantageous  to  the  rebels,  but  which  the  perfidious  tyrant 

never  meant  to  fuifiL    He  took  into  favour  many  of  those 

whom  he  had  formerly  disgraced ;  he  detached  foam  the  con* 

federacy  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Brittany;  and  he  got  an 

aesemblyof  the  states  to  declare  these  sutides  of  the  treaty 

void,  which  were  most  detrimental  to  his  interest^. 

But 

1.  Monstrelet.  Du  Tillet.  Meeeray. 

3.  Mem  de  Pbil.  dt  Cominet.  Dupleix.  Mezer&y.    By  exerting  all  hU 
power  sind  address  in  influencing^  the  election  of  the  re^sentativet;  by 

bribinj^ 
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ti^e,  and  auspicious  of  his  other  commandersy  suddenly 
abandoned  his  army,  and  fled  to  Holland.  Henry  VI.  was 
taken  from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  and  placed  once 
more  upon  the  English  throne ;  and  a  parliament,  called 
under  the  influence  of  Warwick,  declared  Edward  IV.  an 
U8urper*7. 

But  this  revolution  was  only  the  effect  of  the  giddiness  of 
faction.  Warwick  was  no  sooner  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment than  his  popularity  began  to  decline,  though  he  appears 
to  have  been  guilty  of  no  unpopular  act ;  so  fugitive  a  thing 
is  public  favour! — The  young  king  was  emboldened  to 
return.  He  landed  at  Ravenspur,  as  Henry  IV. 
had  formerly  done,  upon  a  like  occasion;  and 
although  he  brought  with  him  only  two  thousand  men,  he 
soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  face  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  taken  post  at  Bamet.  The  city  of  London 
opened  its  gates  to  Edward ;  who  thus  became  at  once 
master  of  his  capital  and  of  the  person  of  .his  rivsd  Henry, 
doomed  to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of  fortune.  The  arrival  of 
queen  Margaret,  whose  presence  would  have  been  of  infinite 
service  to  her  party,  was  every  day  expected.  In  the  mean 
time  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Warwick's  son-in-law,  deserted 
•to  the  king,  and  carried  along  with  him  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  naen.  But  Warwick  was  now  too  far  advanced  to 
retreat ;  and  as  he  rejected  with  disdain  all  terms  of  peace 
offered  him  by  Edward  and  Clarence,  he  was  obliged  to 
hazard  a  general  engagement.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
great  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  The  two  armies,  in  imitation 
of  their  leaders,  displayed  uncommon  acts  of  valour,  and  the 
contest  for  victory  remained  long  undecided ;  but  an  accident 
threw  at  last  the  balance  on  the  side  of  the  Yorkists.  Ed- 
ward's cognizance  was  a  sun,  Warwick's  a  star  with  rays ; 
and  the  mistiness  of  the  morning  rendering  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  a  body  of  the  Lancastrians  were  attacked 

17.  Stowe.     HaU, 
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by  tfaeir  friends,  and  driven  off  the  field.  Warwick  did  all 
ihat  experience,  conduct,  or  valour  could  suggest,  to  retrieve 
the  mistal^e,  but  in  vain.  He  had  engaged  on  foot  that  daff 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  in  order  to  shew  his  troops^ 
that  he  was  resolved  to  share  every  danger  with  them ;  and 
now  sensible  that  all  was  lost,  unless  a  reverse  of  fortune 
could  be  wrought  by  some  extraordinary  effort,  he  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  engagement,  and  fell,  covered  with  a 
toiuititude  of  wounds.  His  brother,  the  marquis  of  Mod« 
tague,  underwent  the  same  fate :  and  as  Edward  had  issued 
orders  to  give  no  quarter,  a  great  and  undistinguished 
slaughter  was  made  in  the  pursuit'^. 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  prince  Edward,  now  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  landed  from  France  the  same  day  on 
which  that  decisive  battle  was  fought.  She  had  hitherto 
sustained  the  shocks  of  fortune  with  surprising  fortitude ;  but 
when  she  received  intelligence  of  her  husband's  captivity, 
and  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  eari  of  Warwick,  her 
courage  failed  her,  and  she  took  sinctuary  in  the  abbey  of 
Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire* 

Encouraged,  however,  by  the  appearance  of  Tudor,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  several  other  noblemen,  who  exhorted  her 
still  to  hope  for  success,  she  resumed  her  fiormer  spirit,  and 
determined  to  assert  to  the  last  her  claim  to  tibe  crown  of 
England.  She  accordingly  put  herself  once  more  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  which  increased  in  every  day's  march, 
and  advanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and 
Gloucester.  But  the  ardent  and  expeditious  Edward  over- 
took her  at  Tewksbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where 
the  Lancastrians  were  totally  routed  and  dispersed.  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  were  taken  prisoners,  and  brought  to  the 
king,  who  asked  the  prince  in  an  imperious  tone,  how  be 
dared  to  invade  his  dominions.  <<  I  came  hither,"  replied 
the  undaunted  youth,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than 

18.  Gr»ftoxi.  HftU.  Coatiii.  liUt,  OrcyUmd.  Phil,  de  Coiiiiiies»  liv.  iu. 
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hU  present  foituncy  ^^  to  revenge  my  father's  wrongs,  and 
«<  rescue  my  just  inheritance  out  of  your  hands."  Incenbed 
at  his  freedom,  instead  of  admiring  the  boldness  of  his  spi- 
rit, the  ungenerous  £dward  barbarously  struck  him  on  the 
face  with  his  gauntlet ;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glou- 
cester, lord  Hastings,  and  sir  Thomas  Gray,  taking  this 
blow  as  a  signal  for  farther  violence,  hurried  the  prince  aside^ 
and  instantly  dispatched  him  with  their  daggers.  Margaret 
was  thrown  into  the  tower,  where  her  husband  Henry  had 
just  e:(ptred.  Whether  he  died  a  natural  or  violent  death 
is  uncertain ;  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  duko 
of  Gloucester  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  ^9. 

The  hopes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  being  thus  extin- 
guished, by  the  death  of  every  legitimate  prince  of  that  fa- 
mily, Edward,  who  had  no  longer  any  enemy  that  could 
give  him  anxiety  or  alarm,  was  encouraged  once  more  to 
Indulge  himself  in  pleasure  and  amusement;  and  he  reco- 
vered by  his  gay  humour,  and  his  easy  familiar  manners, 
that  popularity  which  must  have  been  in  some  degree  im- 
paired by  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  his  enemies*  The 
example  also  of  his  jovial  festivity,  served  to  abate  the  acri- 
mony of  faction  among  his  subjects,  and  to  restore  the  social 
disposition,  which  had  been  so  long  interrupted  between  the 
opposite  parties.  But  although  Edward  was  fond  of  plea^ 
sure,  he  was  not  deaf  to  the  calls  of  ambition:  and  a  pro- 
jected invasion  of  France,  in  order  to  recover  the  dominions 
lost  under  his  predecessor,  tended  still  farther  to  increase 
his  popularity. 

The  prospect  of  a  French  war  has  always  proved  a  sure 
means  of  uniting  the  people  of  England,  and  of  making  the 
members  of  parliament  open  their  purses*  Edward  received 
a  considerable  supply,  and  passed  over  to  Calais 
with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
fifteen  thousand  archers.  He  was  attended  by  all  lus  chief 
nobili^ ;  who,  animated  by  former  successes,  were  eager  to 
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appear  once  more  on  the  theatre  of  honoun  But  then-  ar- 
dour was  damped  when  they  found,  on  entering  the  French 
territories,  that  their  ally,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  did  not 
bring  them  the  smallest  assistance.  Transported  by  his  fer- 
vid temper,  that  prince  had  carried  his  troops  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany,  where  they  were  employed  in  hostilities 
against  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  Lewis  XL  however,  alarm- 
ed at  die  presence  of  so  warlike  and  powerful  a  monarch  as 
Edward,  proposed  an  accommodation ;  and  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded on  terms  by  no  means  honourable  to  France.  Lewis 
stipulated  to  pay  the  king  of  England  immediately  seventy- 
five  thousand  crowns,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
armament,  on  condition  that  he  should  quietly  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year  during  their  joint 
lives***. 

This  treaty  reflected  little  honour  on  either  of  the  mo- 
narchs.  It  discovered  the  imprudence  of  the  one,  and  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  other.  But  as  Lewis  made  interest  the 
sole  test  of  his  honour,  he  thought  he  had  over-reached 
Edward,  by  sending  him  out  of  France  on  such  easy  terms. 
The  most  honourable  article  on  the  side  of  Lewis,  was  the 
stipulation  for  the  liberty  of  queen  Margaret,  who  was  still 
detained  in  custody  by  Edward.  Lewis  paid  fifty  thousand 
crowns  for  her  ransom ;  and  this  princess  who,  in  active 
scenes  of  life,  had  experienced  so  remarkably  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  tranquillity 
and  privacy.  Margaret  seems  neither  t;o  have  possessed 
the  virtues,  nor  been  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex ; 
and  she  was  as  much  tainted  with  the  ferocity,  as  endowed 
with  the  courage  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 

The  dark  and  unrelenting  disposition  of  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  future  scourge  of  England,  began  more  par- 
ticularly to  discover  itself  after  Edward*s  return  from  France* 
The  duke  of  Clarence,  by  all  his  services  in  deserting  War- 
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wick,  had  never  been  able  to  regain  the  king's  friendship, 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  former  confederacy  with  that 
nobleman.  He  had  also  the  misfortune  to  offend  his  brother 
Gloucester,  who  secredy  conspired  his  ruin.  Several  of  hit 
friends  were  accused  and  executed,  under  frivolous  preten* 
ces,  in  hopes  that  his  resentment  would  betray  him  into  mea- 
sures which  might  furnish  matter  for  an  impeachment.  He 
fell  into  the  snare.  Instead  of  securing  his  own  life  against 
the  present  danger  by  silence  and  reserve,  he  was  open  and 
loud  in  asserting  the  innocence  of  his  friends,  and  in  exclainw 
ing  against  the  iniquity  of  their  persecutors.  The  king  order- 

ed  him  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  he 

A.  D«  1^78 
was  sentenced  to  die  by  the  House  of  Peers,  the 

supreme  tribunal  of  the  nation  for  arraigning  public  justice, 
by  maintaining  the  innocence  of  men  who  had  been  con- 
demned in  courts  of  judicature.  The  only  favour  which 
the  king  granted  him  was  the  choice  of  his  death :  and  he 
was  privately  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey*' ;  a  whimsical 
choice  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  that  liquor. 

The  remaining  part  of  Edward's  reign  was  distingui'shed 
by  no  remarkable  event.  He  sunk  again  into  indolence  and 
pleasure,  from  which  he  was  once  more  roused  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  French  war.  While  making  preparations  with  that 
view,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  distemper,  of  which  he 
died  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  prince  of  more  vigour  than  prudence ;  and  con- 
sequently less  fitted  to  prevent  ills  by  wise  precautions,  than 
to  remedy  them  after  they  took  place.  As  a  man  he  posses- 
sed many  accomplishments :  his  virtues  were  few,  his  vices 
a  numerous  catalogue. 

JEdward  IV.  left  two  sons ;  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  Ed- 
ward V.  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  Richard  duke  of  York, 
in  his  ninth.     The  duke  of  Gloucester,  their  uncle,  whose 
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sanguinary  disposition  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  was 
i^poimed  regent  by  Edward's  desire,  and  chosen  protector 
by  his  own  artifices.  He  had  abeady  got  the  two  young 
princes  into  his  possession,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  their 
mother,  who  seemed  struck  with  a  kind  of  presage  of  their 
future  fate ;  and  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  throne,  though 
not  only  the  sons  of  Edward,  but  those  of  the  duke  of  CUip 
rence,  stood  between  him  and  it. 

An  attempt  to  exclude  or  destroy  so  many  persons  pos« 
■eased  of  a  preferable  right,  may  seem  equally  imprudent  and 
impracticable.  But  a  man  like  Gloucester,  who  had  aban* 
doned  all  principles  of  honour  and  humanity,  was  soon  car- 
ried  by  his  predominant  passion  beyond  the  reach  of  fear  or 
precaution ;  and  having  so  far  succeeded  in  his  views,  he  no 
longer  hesitated  in  removing  the  other  obstructions  in  his 
way.  He  ordered  earl  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother,  sir 
Richard  Gray,  her  son  by  her  former  husband,  and  sir 
Thomas  Vaughan,  who  possessed  a  considerable  place  in 
the  young  king's  household,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  his 
person,  to  be  thrown  into  prison^  and  executed  without  any 
form  of  triaL  His  next  step  was  to  draw  into  his  views  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord  Hastings.  With  the  first  he 
succeeded ;  but  the  last  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  children  of  Edward,  who  had  ever  honoured  him  with 
his  friendship.  His  death  was  therefore  resolved  upon;  and 
for  that  purpose  a  council  was  summoned  in  the  Tower, 
whither  that  nobleman,  suspecting  no  harm,  repaired  with- 
out hesitation. 

Gloucester,  on  taking  his  place  at  the  council  board  ap- 
peared in  the  easiest  and  most  facetious  humour  imaginable ; 
but  making  a  pretence  soon  after  to  retire,  as  if  called  away 
by  urgent  business,  he  returned  knitting  his  brows,  grinding 
his  teeth,  and  exhibiting  by  frequent  change  of  countenance, 
symptoms  of  inward  perturbation.  A  general  silence  en- 
sued: every  one  dreading  some  terrible  catastrophe,  and  all 
gazing  with  looks  of  doubt  and  anxiety  upon  each  other, 

Richard 
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Richard  at  last  relieyed  them  fix>]n  their  awfiil  suspence* 
*^  What  punishment  do  thejr  deserve/'  siud  he  *^  who  have 
'^  conspired  against  my  life  ?" — ^'  The  death  of  traitors," 
replied  lord  Hastings.  ^^  These  traitors,"  cried  Richard, 
*^  are  the  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,  and  that  witch  Shore, 
^^  his  mistress,  with  others  their  associates.  See  to  what  a 
^'  condition  they  have  reduced  me  by  their  spells  and  incan- 
'^  tations!"  laying  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed. 
The  amazement  of  the  council  was  increased,  it  being  well 
known  this  infirmity  had  attended  him  from  bis  childhood ; 
and  lord  Hastings,  who  since  Edward's  death  engag^  in  an 
intrigue  with  Jane  Shore,  was  naturally  alarmed  at  such  an 
acciisation.  '^  Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  he,  with  some  he- 
sitation, ^*  if  they  are  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  they  deserve 
<^  punishment." — ^^  And  do  you,"  exclaimed  Richard, 
**  reply  to  me  with  your  ifs?  You  know  their  guilt:  yoif 
^  are  yourself  a  traitor,  and  the  chief  abettor  of  die  witck 
<^  Shore ;  and  I  swear  by  St*  Paul,  that  I  will  not  dine  until 
*<  your  head  is  brought  me !"  He  struck  the  taUe  with  his 
hand :  armed  men  rushed  in  at  the  signal :  Hastings  was 
seized ;  hurried  away ;  and  instantly  beheaded  on  a  log  of 
wood,  which  accidentsdly  lay  in  the  court^yard  of  the 
Tower". 

Richard  having  thus  got  rid  of  the  man  he  most  feared, 
and  of  all  who  werejmost  likely  to  oppose  hk  views,  ordered 
lord  Stanley,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
other  counsellors  of  whom  he  was  suspicious,  to  be  com* 
mitted  prisoners  to  the  Tower;  and  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
farce  of  accusations,  he  commanded  the  goods  of  Jane  Shore 
to  be  seized,  and  summoned  her  to  answer  before  the  coun* 
cil  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  But  as  beauty  was  her  only 
witchcraft,  and  conversation  her  most  dangerous  spell,  no 
proofs  were  produced  against  her  which  could  be  received 
even  in  that  ignorant  age.    Her  persecudon,  however,  did 

32.  Contin,  JSRtt*  Croj^land:  Sir  T.  More; 

not 
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not  end  here.  Though  framed  for  virtue,  she  bad  proved 
unable  to  resist  temptation,  and  had  left  her  husban^,  a  gold* 
smith  in  Lombard-street,  to  live  with  £dward,  who^iolicited 
her  favours.  But  while  seduced  from  her  fidelity  by  this  gsqr 
and  amorous  monarch,  she  still  made  herself  respectable  by 
her  other  virtues.  She  never  sold  her  influence.  Her  good 
offices,  the  genuine  dictates  of  her  heart,  waited  not  the  soli- 
citation of  presents, .  or  the  hopes  of  reciprocal  benefit ;  to 
protect  the  oppressed,  and  relieve  the .  indigent,  were  her 
highest  pleasures.  Yet  all  her  amiable  qualities,  could  not 
save  her  from  the  bitterness  of  shame  cruelly  imposed  upon 
her  by  a  barbarous  t3rrant.  Richard  ordered  her  to  be  tried 
in  the  spiritual  court  for  adultery.  The  charge  was  too  no- 
torious to  be  denied.  She  plead  guilty,  and  was  condemned 
to  do  public  penance  in  a  white  sheet  at  St.  Paul's,  after 
walking  barefooted  through  the  city.  Her  future  life  was 
long  and  wretched.  She  experienced  in  old  age  and  poverty 
the  ingratitude  of  those  courtiers  whom  she  had  raised  into 
favour.  Not  one,  of  all  the  multitude  she  had  obliged,  had 
the  humanity  to  bring  her  consolation  or  relief.  Her  frail- 
ties as  a  woman,  amid  a  court  inured  to  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  were  thought  sufficient  to  justify  all  violations  of 
friendship  towards  her,  and  all  neglect  of  former  obligar 
lions ;  and  she  was  permitted  to  languish  out  her  days  in 
solitude  and  want  ^h 

So  many  acts  of  violence,  exercised  against  all  the  nearest 
connections  of  the  late  king,  prognosticated  the  severest  fate 
to  his  defenceless  children ;  and  after  the  murder  of  Hastings, 
Richard  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  his  intention  to  usurp  the 
crown.  As  a  colour  to  his  pretensions  he  not  only  main- 
tained that  his  two  nephews  were  illegitimate,  but  also  his 
two  brothers,  Edward  IV.  and  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  that 
his  mother  had  admitted  different  lovers  into  her  bed,  who 
were  the  fathers  of  these  children ;  that  their  resemblance  to 

23.  Ibid, 
t  those 
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appour  at  Bodmm  in  CormrtU,  than  the  popidace  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand,  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  Per- 
]d%  elated  widi  this  appearance  o£  success^  took  on  him  for 
the  first  ttme»  the  appellation  of  Richard  IV.  kingt>f  Eng- 
land. That  the  expectations  of  his  followers  might  not  be 
auffered  to  languish,  he  presented  himself  before  Exeter; 
»id  by  many  fair,  though  fruitless  promises,  invited  that 
city  to  join  him.  The  inhabitants  shut  dieir  gates  against 
him,  and  he  laid  siege  to  the  place. 

Henry  was  happy  to  hear,  that  the  impostor  had  landed 
in  England,  and  prepared  himself  widi  alacrity  to  attack 
him  9  for  as  he  usually  said,  he  desired  only  to  see  his  ene- 
sues.  Perkin,  informed  of  the  king's  preparations,  imme^ 
diately  raised  the  siege  of  Exeter;  and  although  his  follow- 
ers now  amounted  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  and 
seemed  still  resolute  to  maintain  his  cause,  he  himself  des- 
paired of  success,  and  secretly  withdrew  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Beaulieu  in  the  New  Forest.  The  Cornish  rebels  submitted 
to  the  king's  mercy,  and  found  it  was  not  yet  exhausted  in 
their  behalf:  a  few  of  their  chiefs  excepted,  they  were  dis- 
missed with  impunity.  Henry  was  more  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed  with  regard  to  Perkin  himself.  Some  counselled 
him  to  make  the  privileges  of  the  church  yield  to  reasons  of 
•late ;  to  drag  the  impostor  from  the  sanctuary,  and  inflict 
on  him  the  punishment  due  to  his  temeri^.  But  Henry  did 
not  think  the  evil  so  dangerous,  as  to  require  such  a  violent 
remedy.   He  therefore  employed  some  sagacious  persons  to 

persuade  Perkin  to  deliver  himself  into  the  king's 

A»  D»  1498 
hands  under  promise  of  pardon.    He  did  so;  and 

Henry  conducted  him,  in  a  king  of  mock  triumph,  to  Lon« 

don. 

But  although  the  impostor's  life  was  granted  him,  he  was 
still  detained  in  custody ;  and  having  broke  from  his  keepers, ' 
he  was  afterwards  confined  in  the  Tower,  where  his  habits 
of  resdess  intrigue  and  enterprize  followed  him.    He  found 
means  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  earl  of  Warwick, 

VOL.  II.  X  who' 
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who  was  confined  in  the  same  prison  i  and  he  engaged  that 
unfortunate  prince  to  embrace  a  project  for  his 
*  escape,  which  Perkin.  offered  to  conduct  by  mur^ 
dering  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  The  conspiracy  did 
not  escape  the  king's  vigilance;  and  Perktn,  by  this  new  at* 
tempt,  after  so  many  enormities,  having  rendered  himself 
totally  unworthy  of  mercy,  was  arraigned,  condenmed,  and 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  Warwick  also  was  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  executed^. 

This  violent  act  of  tyranny,  by  which  Henry  destroyed 
the  last  remaining  male  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  begat 
great  discontent  among  the  people.  They  saw,  with  cook 
cern,  an  unhappy  prince,  who  had  long  been  denied  the  pri* 
vileges  of  his  birth,  and  even  cut  off  from  the  common  bene- 
fits of  nature,  now  deprived  of  life  itself,  merely  for  attempt- 
ing to  shake  off  that  oppression  under  which  he  laboured. 
But  these  domestic  discontents  did  not  weaken  the  king's  go- 
vernment :  and  foreign  princes,  deeming  his  throne  now  per- 
fectly secure,  paid  him  rather  more  deference  and  attention. 

The  prince  whose  alliance  Henry  valued  most  was  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain,  whose  vigorous  and  steady  policy,  always 
attended  with  success,  had  rendered  him  in  many  respects 
the  roost  considerable  monarch  in  Europe.  And  the  king  of 
England  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  completing  a  marriage 
which  had  been  projected  and  negociated  during  the  course 
of  seven  years,  between  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
infanta  Catharine,  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella :  he  near  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  eighteen.  But  this 
marriage  proved  unprosperous.     Prince  Arthur  died  a  few 

months  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials :  and 
A.D.  14'92. 

'  the  king,  desirous  to  continue  his  alliance  with 

Spain,  an^  also  unwilling  to  restore  Catharine's  dowry, 
obliged  his  second  son  Henry,  now  prince  of  Wales,  to  be 
betrothed  to  the  infanta.  Prince  Henry  made  all  the  oppo- 
sition qS  which  a  youth  only  twelve  years  old  could  be  sup- 

9.  Ibid. 

posed 
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posed  capable  3  but  as  the  king  persisted  in  his  resolution^ 
the  marriage  was  at  last  concluded  between  the  parties.  It 
Was  productive  of  the  ttiost  important  consequences  ! 

Another  marriage  was  tlso  celebrated  the  same  year 
which,  in  the  next  age,  gave  birch  to  great  events  :  the 
unicm  of  Margaret,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  with  James  IV. 
of  Scodaad.  When  this  alliance  was  deliberated  on  in  the 
English  council,  some  objected  that  England  might,  in  con- 
sequence of  sach  marriage,  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Scot* 
land.  <*Nol'*  replied  Henry j  "though  Scotland  should 
^<  give  an  heir  to  the  English  crown,  that  kingdom  will 
**  otiy  become  an  accession  to  England'^* :"«— and  the  event 
has  proved  the  justice  of  the  observation. 

The  situation  of  Henry's  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Was  now  in  every  respect  fortunate.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
European  princes,  as  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to 
see,  were  turned  to  the  side  of  Italy ;  and  the  various  events 
which  there  arose,  made  Henry's  alliance  be  eagerly  courted 
by  each  party,  yet  interested  himself  so  little  as  never  to  touch 
him  with  concern  or  anxiety.  Uncontrouled  therefore  by 
apprehension  or  opposition,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  natural 
propensity ;  and  avarice,  which  had  ever  been  his  ruling 
passion,  being  increased  by  age,  and  encouraged  by  absolute 
authority,  broke  through  all  restraints  of  shame  or  justice. 
He  had  found  two  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  perfectly 
qualified  to  second  bis  rapacious  and  tyrannical  inclinations, 
and  to  prey  upon  his  defenceless  people.  These  instruments 
of  oppression  were  both  lawyers ;  the  first  of  mean  birth,  of 
brutal  manners,  and  of  unrelenting  temper;  the  second  bet- 
ter bom,  better  educated,  and  better  bred,  but  equally  un- 
just,  severe,  and  inflexible.  By  their  knowledge  of  law, 
diey  were  qualified  to  pervert  the  forms  of  justice  to  the  op- 
^ession  of  the  innocent :  and  Henry  supported  them  in  all 
their  iniquities.    The  sole  purpose  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 

10.  QacoD,  Sut.  Sen.  711. 
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msters  were  to  amass  moa^,  and  bring  ereiy  one  under 

tfae  lash  of  their  aodiori^. 

But  while  Henry  was  enriching  himseif  with  the  spo&s 

of  his  oppressed  peo]de,  he  did  not  neglect  the  poKdcaLin* 

terests  of  the  nation.    Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  his 

wife  Joan,  heiress  of  Castile,  being  thrown  upon  the  Eng« 

^  ^^  ^  lish  coast  on  their  passage  to  Spain,  Henry  enter- 
A. D.  1505.     ...  .  ,   *         ®  .-      "^      ._!./.    I.- 

tamed  them  with  a  magnificence  smtable  to  his 

dignity,  and  at  an  expence  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Us 

temper*     But  notwithstanding  so  much  seeming  cordiality, 

interest  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  was  the  only  rule  of 

kis  conduct.     He  resolved  to  draw  some  advantage  from 

the  involuntary  visit  paid  him  by  his  royal  guests ;  and  while 

he  seemed  only  intent  on  displaying  his  hospitality,  and  in 

furnishing  die  means  of  amusement,  he  concluded  a  treaty 

of  commerce  highly  beneficial  to  England''. 

Henry's  views  did  not  terminate  here :  from  the  interests 

of  the  nation  he  turned  them  to  his  own.  Edmund  de  la  Pok, 

earl  of  Sufiblk,  nephew  to  EdwanLIV.  and  brother  to  die 

earl  of  Lincoln,  slain  at  the  batde  of  Stoke,  had  retired  to 

Flanders  in  disgust.     The  king  did  not  neglect  the  present 

opportunity  of  complaining  to  the  archduke  of  the  reception 

which  Suffolk  had  met  with  in  his  dominions.    **  I  really 

^^  thought,''  replied  Philip,  ^'  that  your  gp*eatness  and  feli- 

<^  city  had  set  you  &r  above  apprehensions  from  any  person 

^  of  so  Utde  consequence :  but  to  give  you  satisfution,  I 

*<  shall  banish  him  my  state."  ^  I  expect  that  you  will  carry 

<^  your  complaisance  farther,"  said  Henry .  *^  1  desire  to  have 

*^  Suffolk  put  into  my  hands,  where  alone  I  can  depend  on 

^  his  submission  and  obedience."—^  That  measure/'  ob* 

served  Philip,  **  will  reflea  dishonour  upon  you,  as  well 

<*  as  myself.    You  will  be  thought  to  have  used  me  as  a 

«  prisoner."—"  Then,"  replied  Henry,  "  die  matter  is 

"  aettled :  I  will  take  upon  me  that  dishonour ;  and  so  your 

11.  Ryacr,  voL  xiit. ' 

"  honour 
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^boMnr»Mfe»^  PldHpliMiadliiiiMclfiiiKUrAeMcessitjr 
of  cofliplyaDg;  but  he  inc  exacted  «  promise  fitmi  Heniy, 
that  he  would  spare  Suffolk's  life'*. 

Hemy  survived  these  transactions  about  two  years,  but 
nothing  memorable  occurs  indie  remaining  part  of  his  reign. 
His  declining  health  made  him  turn  his  thoughts  towards  diat 
future  state  of  existence,  which  the  severities  of  his  govern- 
ment had  rendered  a  very  dismal  prospect  to  him.  In  order 
to  allay  the  temars  under  which  he  laboured,  he  endeavoured 
to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  Heaven  by  distributing  alms, 
and  founding  religious  houses.  Remorse  even  seized  him  at 
times  for  the  abuse  of  his  authori^  by  Empson  and  Dudley, 
though  libt  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  him  stop  the  rapa* 
cious  hand  t>f  those  oppressors,  until  death,  by  its  nearer  ap» 
proaches,  appalled  him  with  new  terrors ;  and  then  he  order- 
ed,  by  a  general  clause  in  his  will,  that  restitution  should  be 
made  toaB  those  whom  he  had  injured' '•  He  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, at  his  favourite  palace  of  Richmond,  in 
die  fi^-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
Aird  of  his  feign ;  which  was,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  for  his 
people  at  home,  and  honourable  abroad. 

Heniy  VII.  was  a  prince  of  great  talents,  both^civil  and 
military.  He  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  wiih  which  the 
Eni^sb  nation  had  long  been  harrassed:  he  maintained  the 
most  perfect  order  in  the  state ;  he  repressed  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  barons:  and  he  indirectly  increased  the  con- 
sequence* of  die  commons,  by  enabling  the  nobility  to  break 
their  ancient  etiuils ;  as  the  prodigal  were  thereby  encoura- 
gedto  dissipare  their  fortunes  and  dismember  their  estates, 
which  became  the  property  of  men  who  had  acquired  money 
by  trade  or  industry.  And  while  he  possessed  the  friendship 
of.  some  foreign  princes,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  alL 
HcBMihia  son  Henry  VIII.  as  we  shall  afterward  have  occa- 
sion tOisae,  became  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  In  the  mean  time 

12s  Bacon,  uU  tup.        IS.  Ibid.     Holiingsbcd.     Polyd.  Vii^- 

we 
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we  muituke  «  view  ofUmmmfAom  in  wMdk  EAf^MaAbaA 
DO  share,  and  which  tntrodueed  the  vioit  importafll  mnt^  in 
the  history  of  Modem  Eiffop€« 


LETTER  LIII. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CONTINENT  OW  EUROPE,  FROM;  THE 
INVASION  or  ITALY  BT  CHARLES  VIII.  in  1494,  TltL  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  CAMBRAT  in  1508. 

1  HAVE  hitherto,  my  dear  Philip,  geMi«)ty  jj^cn 
you  a  separate  history  of  all  the  principal  Etrtip^aB  4taU«  i 
because  each  state  depended  chiefly  on  itself  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  distinct  from  every  other  in  its  p^Utioal  inte- 
rests. But  that  method  will,  in  future,  often  be  triQmcticflUey 
by  reason  of  the  new  system  of  policy  which  was  adopied 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  cense* 
quence  of  which  a  union  of  interests  became  «n«<e9ttary  in 
order  to  form  a  balance  of  power.  This  systeaa  took  its  rise 
from  the  political  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  sold  was  per- 
fected by  the  Italian  wars,  which  commenced  with  the  expe« 
dition  of  Charles  VIILinsuppott  of.hia  daiaato 
'the  kingdom  of  Nafdes. 

This  prince  having  married  the  heiress  of  Brilanny,  as  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  and  puirhaaedpefKe 
from  the  only  powers  able  to  molest  him,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  kings  of  England  and  Spam,  npk&at  on  his 
favourite  project,  the  conquest  of  Naples.  To  that-kihgdom 
he  had  pretensions  as  heir  to  the  house  of  Anfon* 

The  army  with  which  Charles  undertook  thisgrsaa  en« 
terprize  didnotexceed  twen^  thousandmen ;  yet  wiikthese 
he  was  able  to  over-run  all  Italy.  The  ItaUans,  whoi  had 
utterly  lost  the  use  of  arms,  and  who  amid  continual  wars, 
had  become  every  day  more  unwarlike,  were  astonished  to 

meet 
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meetao  eiiemy,  that  nudetlie  fieldof  batik  not  a  pompout 
tottmaaacnt  but  a  scene  of  blood  t  they  were  terrified  at  the 
aspect  of  real  war,  and  shrank  on  its  approach.  The  impe* 
tuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresistible. 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  of  infamous  memory,  the  Venetians, 
and  Ludovico  Sfbrza,  sumamed  the  Moor,  duke  of  Milan, 
who  had  iavited  Charles  into  Italy,  alarmed  at  his  progress, 
which  was  ecpiaiiy  unwished  and  unexpected,  endeavoured 
to  thitiw  obstacles  in  his  way  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  cross- 
ed  die  Alps. 

All  opposition  however  was  in  vain.  Charles  entered  in 
triumph  the  city  of  Florence,  where  the  £unily  of  Medicis 
atillhfld  the  chief  audiori^.  He  delivered  Sienna  and  Pisa 
from  the  Tuscan  yoke :  he  prescribed  such  terms  to  the  Flo* 
rentines  as  his  circumstances  Tendered  necessary,  and  their 
situation  obliged  them  to  compty  with :  he  marched  to  Rome, 
where  Ale»mder  VI.  had  ineffectually  intrigued  against 
him ;  and  he  took  possession  of  that  city  as  a  conqueror.  The 
pope  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  but  no 
sooner  didhe  see  the  French  cannon  pointed  against  its  fee* 
ble  ramparts,  than  he  offered  to  ca^rftulate ;  and  it  cost  him 
only  a  cardinal's  hat  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king.  The 
president  Brissonet,  who  from  a  lawyer  was  become  an  arch*^ 
bishop)  persuaded  Charies  to  this  accommodation*  In  re* 
ward  of  his  services  he  obtained  the  purpled  The  king's 
confessor  was  likewise  in  the  secret ;  and  Charles,  whose  in* 
terest  it  was  to  have  deposed  the  pope,  forgave  him,  and  af* 
terwards  repented  of  his  lenity. 

No  pontiff  surely  ever  more  deserved  the  indignation  of 
a  {Christian  prince*  He  and  the  Venetians  had  applied  to  the 
Turkish  emperor,  Bajazet  IL  son  and  successor  of  Maho- 
met II.  to  assist  them  in  driving  the  French  monarch  out  of 
Italy.   It  is  also  asserted,  that  the  pope  had  sent  one  Bozzo 

I.  Georsii  Flor'u,  dt  BcL  Ital.    PhiL  de  Com,  Uv.  vii.  chap.  xii. 

in 
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in  quality  of  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Contintinople,  and  that 
the  jdliance  between  his  holineM  and  die  lultan  was  purchased 
by  one  of  those  inhuman  crimes,  which  are  not  committed 
without  horror,  even  within  the  waUs  of  the  seraglio. 

Alexander  VI.  by  an  extraordinary  chain  of  events,  had 
at  that  time  in  his  possession  the  person  of  Zizim,  brother  to 
Bajazet  II.  The  manner  in  which  this  unfortunate  prince 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  was  as  follows : 

Zizim,  who  was  adored  by  the  Turks,  had  disputed  the 
empire  widi  Bajazet,  and  was  defeated.  Fortune  prevailed 
over  the  prayers  of  the  people :  and  this  unhappy  son  of  Ma* 
hornet  II.  the  terror  of  the  Christian  name,  had  recourse  in 
his  distress  to  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  now  the  knights  of 
Malta.  They  at  first  received  him,  as  a  prince  to  whom 
they  were  bound  to  afford  protection  by  the  laws  of  hotpi* 
tality,  imd  who  might  one  day  be  of  use  to  them  in  their 
wars  against  the  infidels ;  but  they  soon  afterward  treated 
him  as  a  prisoner,  and  Bajazet  agreed  to  pay  them  forty 
thousand  sequins  annually,  on  condition  that  they  should  not 
suffer  Zizim  to  return  into  TuAey.  The  knights  conveyed 
him  to  one  of  their  conunanderies  at  Poitou,  in  Frances  and 
Charles  VIII.  received  at  the  same  time,  an  ambassador  from 
bajazet  IL  and  a  nuncio  from  pope  Innocent  VIIL  Alex- 
ander's predecessor,  relative  to  this  valuable  captive*  The 
sultan  claimed  him  as  his  subject,  and  the  pope  wanted  to 
have  possession  of  his  person,  as  a  pledge  for  the  safety  of 
Italy  against  the  attempts  of  the  Turks.  Charles  sent  him 
to  the  pope.  The  pontiff  received  him  with  all  the  splei^ 
dour  and  magnificence  wUch  the  sovereign  of  Rome  could 
shew  to  the  brother  of  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople ;  and 
Paul  Jovius  says,  that  Alexander  VI.  sold  Zizim's  life  in  a 
treaty  which  he  negociated  with  Bajazet*  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  king  of  France\  full  of  his  vast  projects,  and  certain 
of  the  conquest  of  Naples,  now  wanted  to  become  formidable 
to  the  sultan,  by  having  the  person  of  this  unfortunate  prince 
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m  his  power.     The  pope  delivered  him  to  Chiles,  but 
poisoned,  as  is  supposed.     It  is  at  least  cerUun 
that  he  died  soon  after;  and  the  character  of   '    * 
Alexander  VI.  mdces  it  probable,  that  three  hundred  thou>* 
sand  ducats,  said  to  have  been  offered  by  Bajazet,  wer* 
csteefned  an  equivalent  for  such  a  crime'. 

Matters  being  thus  setded  between  the  king  and  the  pope, 
who  took  an  oath  not  to  disturb  Charles  in  his  conquests, 
Alexander  was  set  at  liberty,  and  appeared  again  as  pontiif, 
on  the  Vatican  theatre.  There,  in  a  public  consistory,  the 
French  monarch  came  to  pay  him  what  is  called  the  homage 
of  obedience,  assisted  by  John  Gannai,  first  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  who  might  certainly  have  been  better 
employed  elsewhere  than  at  such  a  ceremony.  Charles  now 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  person  whom,  two  days  before,  he 
would  have  condemned  as  a  criminal ;  and  to  complete  the 
ludicrous  scene,  he  served  his  holiness  at  high  mass3. 

Charlemagne,  as  we  have  seen,  caused  himself  to  be  de^ 
dared  emperor  of  the  west  at  Rome:  Charles  VIII.  was  in 
the  same  city,  declared  emperor  of  the  east ;  but  after  a  very 
difierent  manner.  One  Paleologus,  nephew  to  the  prince 
of  that  name,  who  lost  Constantinople  and  his  life,  made  an 
empty  cession,  in  favour  of  Charles  and  his  successors,  of 
|in  empire  which  could  not  be  recovered  4. 

After  this  ceremony,  Charles  continued  his  progress  to* 
wards  Naples ;  where  Alphonso  IL  struck  with  terror  at 
the  approach  of  the  French  army,  gave  the  world  an  ex* 
ample  of  a  new  kind  of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity.  He 
fled  privately  to  Sicily,  and  took  refuge  in  a  cloister;  while 
Ferdinand  his  son,  now  become  king  by  his  abdication,  find* 
ing  himself  unable  to  retrieve  the  public  affairs,  rendered 
desperate  by  his  father's  flight,  released  his  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Iscfaia. 

Q.  PhU.  de  Comisi.    Paul.  Jov.  Arnoldi  Feroni. 
3.  G.  Flori.  Goicciardsni.  4.  PhU.  d«  Comin. 
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Charles  thus  left  master  of  hb  favourite  object,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  after  having  marched  thither,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Alps,  with  as  much  rapidity,  and  almost  as  little  op- 
position, as  if  he  had  been  on  a  progress  through  his  own 
dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  throne, 
and  intimidated,  or  gave  law,  to  every  power  in  Italy^. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  result  of  this  expedition, 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  first  great  exertion  of  those 
new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe  had  acquired,  and 
now  began  to  exercise.  Its  effects  were  no  less  considerable^ 
than  its  success  had  been  astonishing.  The  Italians,  unable 
to  resist  the  force  of  Charles,  permitted  him  to  hold  on  his 
course  undisturbed.  But  they  quickly  perceived,  that  al- 
though no  single  power,  which  they  could  rouse  to  action, 
was  a  match  for  such  an  enemy,  yet  a  confederacy  might 
accomplish  what  its  separate  members  durst  not  attempt. 
To  this  expedient  therefore  they  had  recourse ;  the  only  one 
that  remained,  to  deliver  or  preserve  them  from  the  French 
yoke :  and  while  Charles  inconsiderately  wasted  his  time  at 
Naples,  in  festivals  and  triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  suc- 
cesses, or  was  fondly  dreaming  of  future  conquests  in  the 
east,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now  aspired,  they  formed 
against  him  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the  Italian 
princes  and  states  ;  the  heads  of  which  were  the  pope,  the 
Venetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  supported  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  Frederick 
III.  and  by  their  Catholic  majesties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella<^. 

The  union  of  so  many  powers,  who  suspended,  or  forgot 
their  particular  animosities,  that  they  might  act  with  concert 
against  an  enemy  who  had  become  formidable  to  diem  all, 
awakened  Charles  from  his  thoughtless  securi^.  He  saw 
now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  France.  The 
confederates  had  assembled  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men^ 

S.  And.  de  la  Vig.  Conq.  de  la  Kap,    Phil,  de  Comin. 
&  Phil,  dt  Comin.    Msrinna. 
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in  order  to  obstmct  his  march.  Charles  had  only  nine  thou- 
sand men  with  him.  The  two  armies  met  in  the 
valley  of  Fomova;  and  though  the  French  with 
a  daring  courage,  which  more  than  made  up  for  their  infe* 
riority  in  numbers,  broke  the  army  of  the  allies,  and  gained 
a  victory,  which  opened  to  their  monarch  a  safe  passage 
into  his  own  territories,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests 
in  Italy,  in  as  short  a  time  as  he  had  gained  them.  The 
exiled  Ferdinand,  by  the  help  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
«uniamed  the  Great  Captain,  whom  their  Catholic  majes- 
ties had  sent  to  his  assistsmce,  speedily  recovered  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  died  soon  after^  and  left  his  uncle 
Frederick  in  full  possession  of  the  throne' ;  so  that  the  po- 
litical system  of  Italy  resumed  the  same  appearance  as  be- 
fore the  French  invasion. 

Charles,  after  his  return  to  France,  gave  himself  up  to 
those  pastimes  and  pleasures  which  had  been  the  bane  of  his 
Italian  expedition*  In  the  mean  time  his  health 
decayed,  and  he  died  without  issue  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his  reign ;  *^  a 
**  man  of  small  body  and  short  stature,  says  Comines,  but 
^  so  good  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  a  better  creature,  and 
*^  so  sweet  and  gende  in  his  disposition,  that  it  is  not  known 
^*  that  he  ever  either  gave  or  took  oiFence  in  his  life."  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, under  the  title  of  Lewis  XII.  to  which  was  afterward 
added  the  most  glorious  of  all  appellations,  that  of  Father 
of  his  People. 

Lewis  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne;  and  from  that  moment  he  forgot  all  his  personal  re- 
sentments. When  some  of  his  courtiers  put  him  in  mind, 
that  certain  persons  who  had  formerly  been  his  enemies, 
were  now  in  his  power,  he  made  that  ever  memorable  reply, 
^^  The  king  of  France  revenges  not  the  injuries  of  the  duke 


7.  G.  Flori.  GuiccianUni. 
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^  of  Orleans.'*  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  ddiver  a  fine 
maxim,  and  another  to  make  it  the  rule  of  one's  conduct: 
Lewis  did  both.  But  his  fatal  ambition  of  reigning  in  Italy 
brought  many  misfortunes  upon  himself  and  his  kingdom, 
notwithstanding  his  prudence  and  paternal  affection  for  hia 
subjects. 

The  chum  of  Lewis  XII.  to  Naples,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  he  demanded  the  duchy  of  Milan  in 
right  of  one  of  his  grandmothers,  daughter  of  John  Galeazo 
Visconti,  first  duke  of  that  territory ;  who  had  stipulated,  in 
the  marriage-contract  of  his  daughter  Valentine,  that  in  case 
of  failure  of  heirs  male  in  the  family  of  Visconti,  the  duchjr 
of  Milan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of  this  Valentine 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans*    That  event  took  place.     The 
family  of  Visconti  became  extinct  in  1447 ;  but  the  house  of 
Orleans  had  hitherto  been  prevented,  by  various  accidents,, 
from  making  good  their  claim :  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  was 
still  held  by  the  descendants  of  Francis  Sforza,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  having  married  the  natural  daughter  of  the  last 
(egal  duke,  raised  himself  by  his  valour  and  talents  to  the 
ducal  throne.    Lewis  now  prepared  to  assert  his  right  with 
ardour,  and  he  succeeded.    But  before  1  relate  the  particu- 
lars of  that  conquest,  it  w31  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son  Cssar  Borgia,  on  account 
of  their  allianee  with  the  king  of  France,  and  the   share 
which  they  had  in  the  wars  of  Italy  :  remarking  by  the  way, 
tl^it  Ludovico  Sforza,  sumamed  the  Moor,  having  murder- 
,ed  his  nephew,  and  taken  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
bad  been  confirmed  in  it,  in  1494,  by  the  investiture  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  who  married  his  daughter^. 

Alexander  VI.  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  two  great  dC" 
signs :  one  was  to  recover  for  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the 
many  territories  of  which  it  was  said  to  have  been  deprived, 
and  the  other^  the  exaltation  of  his  son  Cssar  Borgia.  Infa- 

a.  Dv  Mont    Corp,  D^km.  torn.  iu. 
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iiKNit  as  his  ccMiduct  was,  it  did  oot  in  the  least  impair  his 
authority.  He  was  publicly  accused  of  a  criminal  correa* 
pofidence  with  his  own  sister,  whom  he  took  away  from 
three  husbands  successively :  and  he  caused  the  last  to  be  as* 
sassinated^  that  be  might  bestow  her  in  marriage  on  the  heir 
of  the  house  of  Este.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the 
Vatican  by  the  most  shameless  diversions  that  debauch  had 
ever  invented  for  the  confusion  of  modesty.  Fifty  courte- 
zans danced  naked  before  this  incestuous  family ;  and  prizes 
were  g^ven  to  those  who  exhibited  the  most  lascivious  mo« 
tions.  The  duke  of  Gandia  and  Caesar  Borgia,  at  that  time 
c:ardinal  and  archbishop  of  Valentia  in  Spain,  are  said  to 
have  publicly  disputed  the  favours  of  their  sister  Lucretia. 
The  duke  of  Gandia  was  assassinated  at  Rome,  and  Caesar 
Borgia  was  the  supposed  author  of  the  murder^.  The  per* 
sonal  estates  of  the  cardinals,  at  their  decease,  belong  to  the 
pope :  and  Alexander  VI.  was  strongly  suspected  of  hasten- 
ing the  death  of  more  than  one  member  of  the  sacred  col* 
lege,  that  he  might  become  possessed  of  their  treasures. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  enormities,  the  people  of  Rome 
obeyed  without  murmuring,  and  this  pcNQtiflPs  friendship 
was  courted  by  all  the  potentates  in  Europe. 

Lewis  XII.  had  many  reasons  for  desiring  the  friend- 
ship of  Alexander.  He  wanted  to  be  divorced  from  his 
wife  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XI.  who  was  crooked  and 
ugly,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  wedlock  above  twenty- 
two  years,  without  having  any  children.  No  law,  but  the 
law  of  nature,  could  authorise  such  a  separation  ;  and  yet 
disgust  and  policy  made  it  necessary.  The  king  disliked  his 
wife,  and  was  desirous  of  posterity.  Anne  of  Britanny,  the 
queen-dowager,  still  retained  that  tenderness  which  she  had 
felt  for  him,  when  duke  of  Orleans.  His  passions  for  her  was 
not  yet  extinguished ;  and  unless  he  married  her,  or  at  least 

SL  Paul.  Jov.     Anoldi  Feroni. 
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if  she  mttrried  another,  Britamiy  must  be  forever  dismem- 
bered from  the  French  monarchy. 

These  were  powerful  motives ;  but  the  authority  of  the 
holy  see  was  necessary  to  give  a  sanction  to  them.  It  had 
long  been  customary  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  permission  to 
marry  a  relauon,  or  put  away  a  wife:  Lewis  applied  to 
Alexander  VI.  who  never  scrupled  at  any  indulgence  in 
which  he  could  find  his  interest.  The  bull  of  divorce  was 
issued ;  and  Caesar  Borgia  was  sent  with  it  into  France,  with 
power  to  negociate  with  the  king  on  the  subject  of  his  Italian 
claims.  But  this  son  of  the  church,  in  a  double  sense,  did 
not  leave  Rome  till  he  was  assured  of  the  duchy  of  Valenti* 
nois,  a  company  of  one  hundred  armed  men,  and  a  pension 
of  twenty  thousand  livers.  All  these  Lewis  not  only  agreed 
to,  but  also  promised  to  procure  for  him  the  sister  of  the 
king  of  Navarre.  The  ambitious  Borgia,  though  a  cardinal 
and  an  archbishop,  now  changed  his  ecclesiastical  character 
for  a  seculiar  one ;  and  pope  Alexander  granted,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  a  dispensation  for  his  son  to  quit  the  church, 
and  for  the  king  of  France  to  quit  his  wife  >^.  Matters  were 
quickly  settled  between  Lewis  and  the  queen-dowager,  and 
the  French  prepared  for  a  fresh  invasion  of  Italy. 

In  this  enterprize  Lewis  had  the  Venetians  on  his  side,  who 
were  to  have  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  Milanese.  The  em* 
peror  Maximilian,  whose  business  it  was  to  have  defended 


10.  Du  Clos.  Guicciardini.  Some  particulars  relative  to  this  separatioii 
are  suiTicieiitly  curious  to  deserve  notice.  Lewis  XII.  pretended  that  he 
had  never  consummated  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Joan,  and  the  pope 
admitted  his  assertion  as  an  argument  for  the  divorce.  But  Joan  herself, 
when  questioned  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  marriage  had 
been  consummated,  She  even  mentioned  the  time,  place,  and  circum* 
stonces :  and  on  being  asked  by  the  king's  proctor,  whether  she  had  not 
some  natural  defects  unusual  in  her  sex,  she  promptly  replied,  '*  I  know 
•*  I  am  neither  so  well  made  nor  well  favoured,  as  the  greater  pari  of  my 
«*  sex ;  but  I  have  no  imperfection  that  renders  me  unfit  for  marriage." 
Procc9  du  Divorce  de  yeaime  <k  France. 

the 
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the  duke  of  Milan^  his  father-in-law  and  vassal,  was  not  at 
that  time  in  a  condition  to  assist  him;  He  could  with  diffi- 
culty make  head  against  the  Swiss,  who  had  entirely  freed 
themselves  from  the  Austrian  dominion :  he  therefore  acted 
upon  this  occasion,  the  feigned  part  of  indifference. 

The  French  monarch  terminated  amicably  some  disputes 
which  he  had  with  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  emperor's  son, 
and  father  of  Charles  V.  and  this  Philip  did  homage  to 
France  for  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois. 
Lewis  likewise  renewed  the  treaty  concluded  by  *  ' 
Charles  VIII.  with  England ;  and  being  now  secure  on  all 
sidesy  he  made  his  army  cross  the  Alps. 

This  army  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  men;  yet  in 
the  space  of  twenty  days,  the  French  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  whilo 
the  Venetians  occupied  the  territory  of  Cremona.  The  king 
clad  in  ducal  robes,  entered  the  city  of  Milan,  in  triumph; 
and  the  duke,  Ludovico  Sforza,  being  betrayed 
soon  after,  by  the  Swiss  in  his  pay,  was  sent 
prisoner  into  France,  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Loches, 
where  he  lay  unpitied  the  remainder  of  his  days'^ 

Could  Lewis  here  have  set  bounds  to  his  ambition,  satis- 
fied with  the  conquest  of  Milan,  he  was  enabled  by  his  situ- 
\^  ation  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  the  Italian  princes  and  states, 
'  and  to  hold  the  balance  among  them.  But  the  desire  of 
recovering  the  kingdom  of  Naples  engaged  him  in  new 
projects;  and  as  he  foresaw  opposition  from  Ferdinand,  the 
Catholic  king,  who  had  formerly  expeUed  the  French  from 
that  country,  and  who  was  connected  both  by  treaties  and 
affinity  with  Frederick,  king  of  Naples,  he  endeavoured 
by  offers  of  interest,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  monarch  was 
never  deaf,  to  engage  him  in  an  opposite  confederacy.  A 
plan  was  accordingly  settled  for  the  expulsion  of  Frederick, 


11.  Bnmtome.    Guicciwrdim. 
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and  the  partition  ofhis  dominions.  Frederick,  unabLe  tx>  re- 
sist the  force  of  the  combined  monarchs,  each  of 

A.  D.  1501.       ,  ...  .         .  .  , 

Mrhom  was  far  his  supenor  m  power,  resigned 
his  sceptre.  But  he  had  the  satia&ction  to  see  Naples  prove 
the  source  of  contention  among  his  conquerors,  Lewis  and 
Ferdinand,  though  they  had  concurred  in  making  the  con- 
quest, differed  about  the  division  of  it.  From  allies  they 
became  enemies ;  and  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  pardy  by  the 
exertion  of  those  military  talents,  which  gave  him 
*  a  just  title  to  the  appellationof  tlie  Great  Captain, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  countrymen,  partly  by  such 
shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn  en* 
gagements,  as  leave  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  memory, 
stripped  the  French  of  all  they  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  and  secured  the  entire  possession  of  the  disputed 
kingdom  to  his  no  less  perfidious  master''. 

Meanwhile  Alexander  VL  subdued  the  fie&  in  Romania 
by  the  arms  ofhis  son  Casar  Borgia.  There  is  not  one  act 
of  oppression,  subtle  artifice,  heroic  courage,  or  atrocious 
villainy,  which  his  son  left  unpractised.  He  made  use  of 
more  art  and  dexterity  to  get  possession  of  eight  or  ten  little 
towns,  and  to  rid  himself  of  a  few  noblemen,  who  stood  in 
his  way,  than  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cssar,  Genzig- 
Kan,  or  Tamerlane,  had  employed  to  subdue  the  greater 
'part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire 
to  his  aggrandizement.  His  father  was  armed  with  the  spi- 
ritual, and  he  with  the  temporal  power  of  the  church.  But 
his  good  fortune  was  of  short  duration :  he  laboured,  with- 
out knowing  it,  for  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Alexander  VI.  died  in  1503,  and  left  behind  him  a  more 
detestable  memory  in  Europe  than  Nero  or  Caligula  had 
done  in  the  Roman  empire ;  the  sanctity  ofhis  station  adding 
a  double  tinge  to  his  guilt,    llie  papacy,  however,  was  in- 
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debted  to  him  for  an  accession  to  its  temporal  dominions. 
C«sar  Borgia  lost  all  the  fruits  of  his  crimes,  and  the  church 
profited  by  them.  Most  of  the  cities  which  he  had  conquer- 
^d)  chose  another  master  on  the  death  of  his  father :  and 
fope  Julius  II.  obliged  him  soon  after  to  deliver  up  the  rest. 

Abandoned  by  friends,  allies,  and  relations,  Borgia  in  a 
fthort  time,  had  nothing  left  of  all  his  wicked  greatness ;  and, 
CO  complete  his  miserable  catastrophe,  he  who  had  betrayed 
so  many,  was  at  last  betrayed.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the 
Great  Captain,  with  whom  he  had  trusted  his  person,  sent 
him  prisoner  into  Spain.  Lewis  XII.  took  from  him  the 
duchy  of  Valentinois  and  his  pension.  All  the  world  for- 
sook him.  Having  found  means,  however,  to  escape  from 
prison,  he  sought  refuge  in  Navarre ;  and  courage,  which  is 
tiot  properly  a  virtue,  but  a  happy  qualification,  common 
alike  to  the  wicked  and  the  virtuous,  did  not  desert  him  in 
his  distresses.  While  in  this  asylum,  he  still  maintained 
every  part  of  his  character*  He  carried  on  intrigues,  and 
he  commanded  in  person  the  army  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
his  father-in-law ;  during  a  war  which  that  prince  entered 
into  by  the  persuasion  of  Borgia,  to  dispossess  his  vassals  of 
the  holy  see.  fie  was  slain  fighting '3 :  <<  A  glorious  end !'' 
says  Voltaire ;  but  it  is  surely  only  glorious  to  fall  in  a  good 
cause,  and  Borgia's  was  confessedly  a  bad  one.  We  have 
no  occasion,  therefore,  to  think  his  fall  too  favourable.  He 
wrought  his  own  ruin,  after  having  completed  his  disgrace ; 
a  lesson  more  striking  than  if  he  had  suffered  by  the  hands 
of  the  public  executioner. 

Lewis  XII.  made  a  new  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  was  again  disappointed.   This  se-  ^ 

cond  disappointment  was  occasioned  by  the  am- 
bition of  his  minister  cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  sold  his  mas- 
ter's interest  for  a  promise  of  the  papacy :  by  the  policy  of 

13.  Ibid. 
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Ferdinand,  and  by  the  bravery  of  the  Great  Captain.  Lewis 
^  ^  was  now  sincerely  desirous  of  peace;  and, 
'  willing  to  secure  the  possessioa  of  Milan,  he  en« 
gaged,  by  the  treaty  of  Blois,  to  pay  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian a  large  sum  for  the  investiture  of  that  duchy.  By  this 
treaty  also,  the  king  of  France  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  to  Charles  of  Austria,  grandson  of  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand,  with  Britanny,  Burgundy,  and  all  his  Italian 
dominions,  as  her  dower,  in  case  he  died  without  beira  malew 
But  this  article  of  the  treaty  was  wisely  opposed  by  the  states 
of  France'*:  and  the  princess  Anne  was  given  in 
'  marriage  to  the  count'  of  Angouleme,  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  afterwards 
Francis  I.  Thus  Britanny,  which  had  been  twice  annexed 
to  the  French  monarchy,  and  twice  near  being  severed 
from  it,  was  incorporated  with  it,  and  Burgundy  also  was 
preserved. 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  Isabella,  queen 
of  Castile,  died,  and  Philip  of  Austria  went  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  that  kingdom,  as  heir  (o  his  mother-in-law.  He  also 
died  in  a  short  time ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe, 
left  the  king  of  France  governor  to  his  son  Charles. 

The  balance  of  power  was  now  happily  poised  among  the 
principal  European  states,  and  might  long  have  maintained 
general  tranquillity,  had  not  the  active  and  enterprising  gc* 
nius  of  an  ambitious  pontiff,  excited  anew  the  flames  of  war 
and  discord  among  them.  But  the  cause  of  that  discord, 
my  dear  Philip,  and  its  consequences,  must  be  investigated 
in  a  future  letter. 


14*  Mexcraf.  ton.  tr.    H«naiik,  torn.  i. 
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LETTER  LIV. 

EUROPE,  yROM  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CAMBRAT  TO  THE  DEATH  OT 
LEWIS  XII. 

J  ULIUS  II.  to  whom  the  popes  arc  particularly  in- 
debted for  their  temporal  dominions,  had  formed  the  project 
of  driving  all  forei  gners  out  of  Italy.  But  he  was 
desirous,  in  the  first  place,  of  humbling  the  Vene- 
tiaiiftf>who  had  not  only  declined  entering  into  his  views,  but 
had  refused  to  restore  the  places  which  they  had  dismem- 
bered from  the  territory  of  the  church*  The  league  of  Cam- 
faray  was  the  consequence  of  their  refusal. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  that  republic,  which  excited  the. 
jealousy  of  so  many  princes  and  states,  ai^d  cemented  this 
famous  confederacy. 

Venice,  my  dear  Philip,  took  its  rise,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  notice,  during  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  litde  islands  of  the  Adriatic  gulf 
afforded  an  asylum  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  ori- 
ginally lived  by  fishing,  and  afterwards  grew  rich  and  power- 
ful by  commerce.  They  again  got  footing  on  the  Terra 
Firma ;  and  Venice  now  extended  her  dominion  from  the 
lake  of  Como  to  the  middle  of  Dahnatia.  The  Turks  had 
despoiled  her  of  what  she  had  taken  from  the  Christian  em- 
perors in  Greece ;  but  she  still  retained  the  large  island  of 
Candia  or  Crete,  and  soon  got  possession  of  Cyprus. 

The  civil  constitution  of  Venice,  established  on  a  firm 
basis,  had  suffered  no  considerable  alteration  for  several 
centuries ;  and  the  republic,  during  the  same  course  of  time, 
had  conducted  its  affairs  with  an  uniform  and  vigorous  spirit 
of  policy,  which  gave  it  great  advantage  over  other  states, 
whose  views  and  measures  changed  as  often  as  the  form  of 
their  government,  or  die  persons  who  administered  it.  But 
the  constitution  of  this  republic  had  one  essential  ihult ;  it 

wanted 
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wanted  a  cotmterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  did 
not  offer  proper  encooragementto  the  common  people.  No 
private  citizen  of  Venice  can  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  senator, 
or  occupy  any  considerable  emplo3rment  in  the  state. 

Such  a  partial  aristocracy,  which  lodged  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  community,  is  naturally  jea- 
lous. The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  subjects, 
and  were  afraid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms :  tht  mu 
litary  force  of  the  republic,  therefore,  consisted  wholly  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  Nor  was  the  command  of  these  evet 
trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should  acquire  such 
influence  over  the  army  as  might  endanger  public  liberty. 
A  soldier  of  fortune  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and  to  obtain  that  honour  was  the  grest 
object  of  the  Italian  Condottierij  or  leaders  of  bands,  who 
made  a  trade  of  war,  during  the  £3urteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  hired  out  troops  to  different  princes  and 
states  ^ 

A  republic  that  disarmed  its  subjects,  and  excluded  its 
nobles  from  military  command,  must  have  carried  on  war« 
like  enterprizes  at  great  disadvantage ;  but  its  commerce 
was  an  inexhaustible  sourse  of  opulence.  AQ  the  nations  in 
Europe  depended  upon  the  Venetians,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
cious commodities  of  the  east,  which  they  imported  by  the 
way  of  Egypt,  but  for  various  manufactures  fabricated  by 
them  alone,  or  finished  with  a  dexterity  and  elegance  un^ 
known  in  other  countries.  From  this  extensive  commerce, 
the  state  derived  such  immense  supplies,  as  concealed  the 
vices  in  its  constitution,  and  enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot  such 
armies  as  were  an  over-match  for  the  force  which  any  of  its 
neighbours  could  bring  into  the  field.  Venice  became  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  to  the  Italian  states.  Her  wealth  was  viewed  with 
envy  by  the  greatest  monarchs,  who  could  not  vie  with  her 
private  citizens  in  the  magnificence  of  their  buildings,  in  the 

1.  Saudi  Storia  Civii.  VeneBtana, 
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lachnei^  of  their  dreai^  and  funature»  or  m  ^tlwdor  wd  «k- 
gaqce  of  Uviag.  And  Ji^us  XL  vlioiB^  aflrfDiiiqii  and  MHAost 
were  e^ual  to  thoae  of  any  poBtiff  who  head  «ver  a«to»  tibe 
ps^  throDi^,  by  n^orking  \^n  the  fears  of  the  ItaUaM^  and 
upon  the  avarice  of  the  prioces  beyond  the  Alpe>  iaduced 
them  to  form  againat  thi»  prcwlrepubliic  oae  of  tfa«  itooal  ex^ 
tdisive  coofiMlei^aciee  i^  Europe  had  ever  beheld. 

The  eiQpefor,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Spain»  and 
the  pope,  were  principals  in  the  league  of  Caiabray,  to 
which  aln>ost  aU  the  prineea  of  Italy  acceded ;  Ae  least  coa» 
aider^bte  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  the  spoils  of  a 
atate,  which  they  deemed  to  be  devoted  to  inevitable  de« 
structi^n.  The  Venetians  might  have  diverted  tiiis  storm^ 
or  have  broken  its  force ;  but  with  a  presumptuous  rashness, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  course  of  their  his- 
tfiry^  they  waited  its  apfHroafch.  The  impetuous  valour  of  the 
French  rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precauticms  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic ;  and  the  batde  of  Aignadel,  fought 
near  the  river  Adda,  entirely  ruined  the  army  on  which  they 
relied  for  defence.  Julius  II.  seized  all  thc\  towns  ^   _ 

which  they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories ;  *  ' 
and  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  places  which  they  had  got 
possession  of  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  Neapolitan  do- 
minions. Maximilian  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
advapced  towards  Venice  on  one  side ;  the  Frendi  pushed 
their  conquests  on  the  other ;  and  the  Venetians,  surround- 
ed by  so  many  enemies,  and  left  without  one  ally,  sunk 
from  the  height  of  presumption  to  the  depth  of  despair. 
They  abandoned  all  their  territories  on  the  continent,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  a^d 
the  only  place  which  they  hoped  to  preserve*. 

Julius  having  thus,  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Venetians, 
attained  his  first  object,  began  to  think  of  the  second,  more 


2.  Goicciaidini.    Mezcray.    ffiit,  tU  la  JJguefaitt  a  CamBray,  par  M. 
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worthy  of  his  enterprising  genius,  "the  expulsion  of  every 
"  foreign  power  out  of  Italy.*'  For  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  League  of  Cambray,  and  sow  dis- 
sentions  among  those  princes  whom  he  had  formerly  united. 
He  absolved  the  Venetians,  on  their  ceding  to  him  the 
{daces  claimed  by  the  holy  see,  from  that  anathema  i^hich 
had  been  pronounced  against  them ;  and  he  concluded  att 
alliance  with  the  republic  against  those  very  French  whom 
he  had  called  in  to  oppress  it.  Their  imperiousness  had 
rendered  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  It^ians  ;  and  Ju- 
lius II.  who  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  was  greatly  desirous  of 
revenging  upon  Lewis  the  triumphant  ostentation  with  which 
he  had  punished  the  revolt  of  that  city,  whose  records  he 
caused  to  be  burnt,  and  whose  principal  citizens  be  obliged 
to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  while  he  pronounced  their 
sentence ;  which,  after  all,  was  only  to  pay  a  trifling  fine.  On 
Lewis,  therefore,  the  haughty  pontiff  was  determined  that 
the  tempest  first  should  fall ;  and  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  this  bold  project,  he  at  once  sought  for  a  ground  of  quar- 
rel with  that  monarch,  and  courted  the  alliance  of  foreign 
princes.  He  declared  war  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the 
confederate  of  Lewis  ;he  solicited  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII. 
who  had  lately  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  by  sending 
him  a  sacred  rose,  perfumed  with  musk,  and  anointed  with 
chrism:  he  detached  Ferdinand  from  the  league,  and  drew 
him  over  to  his  party,  by  granting  him  the  full  investiture  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and,  what  he  chiefly 
'  valued,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss,  whose 
subsidy  Lewis  had  refused  to  augment,  and  whom  he  had 
offended  by  some  contumelious  expressions3. 

The  confederacy  of  Cambray  being  thus  dissolved,  the 
face  of  affairs  soon  began  to  wear  a  very  different  appear- 
ance in  Italy.  The  Venetians,  now  recovered  from  their 
consternation,  were  able  to  make  head  against  the  emperor, 


3.  Id.  Ibid.    Spelm.  Ccmeil. 
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and  even  to  regain  part  of  the  territory  which  they  had  lost. 
The  pope  and  his  allies  made  war  upon  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
the  ally  of  France.  They  were  opposed  by  the  French 
troops  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bologna;  but  they 
afterwards  formed  that  of  Mirandola,  where  Julius  appeared 
in  person,  visited  the  trenches,  hastened  the  operations,  and 
entered  the  breach,  with  all  die  ardour  of  a  young  soldier 
in  pursuit  of  military  glory^« 

Lewis,  in  the  mean  time,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act:  over* 
awed  by  his  veneration  for  the  vicar  of  Christ,  he  was  afraid 
to  let  his  generals  take  those  advantages  which  fortune  threw 
in  their  way.  He  was,  therefore,  desirous  to  divest  Julius 
pf  that  sacred  character,  which  chiefly  rendered  him  formi- 
dable.  With  this  view^  in  conjunction  with  Maximilian, 
who  was  himself  ambitious  of  the  papacy,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  some  disgusted  cardinals,  he  summoned  a  general 
council  at  Pisa,  in  order  to  reform  the  church,  and  check 
the  exorbitancies  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  But 
Lewis  was  as  irresolute  in  supporting  the  coun- 
cil, as  in  instructing  his  generals.  Julius  saw  his  timidity, 
and  avsuled  himself  of  it.  He  summoned  a  council  at  the 
Lateran :  he  put  Pisa  under  an  interdict,  and  all  the  places 
that  should  give  shelter  to  the  schismatical  council:  he  ex- 
commimicated  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  attended  it : 
he  even  pointed  his  spiritual  thunder  against  the  princes 
who  adhered  to  it:  he  freed  their  subjects  from  all  oaths  of 
allegiance,  and  gave  their  dominions  to  every  one  who  could 
take  possession  of  them  s. 

Ambition  lays  hold  of  the  slightest  pretences  to  accom- 
plish its  designs.  The  crafty  Ferdinand,  who  had  obtained 
the  surname  of  Catholic,  but  who  regarded  the  cause  of  the 
pope  and  of  religion  solely  as  a  cover  to  his  selfish  politics* 
made  this  anathema  of  Julius  a  pretext  for  robbing  the  king 
of  Navarre  of  his  dominions,  as  an  ally  of  France,  and  conse- 
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quenfljr  inddded  ki  the  bull  f ulmitiated  against  die  adbsrentt 
of  the  coiiHial  of  Pita.  The  method  which  he  took  to  effect 
din  conquest,  wt»  no  leas  sinj^tsr  dian  the  measure*  HeA^ 
ly  YUL  Us  son-inJaw,  naturally  sincere  and  sanguine  in 
temper,  was  moved  widi  a  hearty  desire  of  protecting  dift 
pope  fifomdiat  oppression,  to  which  hie  believed  him  exposed 
from  die  French  momirch.  Impatient  also  of  acquiring  diat 
disdnction  in  Europe,  to  which  his  power  and  opnlence  en- 
tided  him,  he  oould  not  long  remain  neuter  amid  the  noise 
of  arms:  he  was,  therefore  led  to  join  that  alliance,  which 
the  pope,  Spain,  and  Venice,  had  formed  against  Lewis. 
Ferdinand  saw  his  intemperate  ardour,  and  made  him  th^ 
instrument  of  his  own  base  ambition. 

Tins  artliil  prince,  who  considered  his  close  connection 
with  Henry  oidy  as  die  means  of  taking  advantage  of  his  in- 
experience, advised  him  not  to  invade  France  by  the  way  of 
Calais,  where  he  himself  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to 
assist  him  :  he  exhorted  him  rather  to  send  forces  to  Fonta* 
rabia,  whence  he  could  easily  make  a  conquest  of  Guiennei 
a  province  in  which  it  was  imagined  the  English  had  still 
some  adherents.  He  promised  to  forward  this  conquest  by 
die  juncdon  of  a  Spanish  army :  and  so  zealous  did  he  seem 
to  promote  die  interests  of  his  son-in-law,  that  he  even  sent 
vessels  to  England,  in  order  to  transport  the  forces  which 
Henry  had  levied  for  that  purpose.  But  the  marquis  of 
Dorset,  who  commanded  the  English  army,  was  no  sooner 
landed  in  Guipuscoa,  than  Ferdinand  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  first  subduing  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  lies  on 
the  fronders  between  France  and  Spain. 

Dorset,  however,  having  no  orders  to  make  war  any  where 
but  in  France,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  that  enterprize:  he 
therefiore  remained  in  hts  quarters  at  Fontarabia.  But  so 
subde  was  the  contrivance  of  Ferdinand,  that  the  English 
army,  even  while  it  lay  in  that  situation,  was  almost  equally 
serviceable  to  his  purpose,  as  if  it  had  acted  in  conjunction 
with  his  own%  It  kept  the  French  army  in  awe,  and  pre- 
vented 
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vented  it  from  advancing  to  succour  the  kingdom  of  Na* 
varre ;  so  that  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  general,  having 
full  leisure  to  conduct  his  operations,  after  subduing  the 
smaller  towns,  made  himself  master  of  Pampe- 
luna,  the  capital,  and  obliged  John  d' Albert  the 
sovereign  to  seek  refuge  in  France*  Dorset  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England,  with  his  army  much  diminished  by  want 
and  sickness,  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing  for  the 
interest  of  his  master ;  and  Henry,  enraged  at  his  ill  success, 
was  with  difficulty  made  sensible  of  the  fraudulent  conduct 
of  Ferdinand,  his  deceitful  father-in-law^. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  on  the  other,  side 
of  the  Pyrennees,  events  of  still  greater  moment  happened 
beyond  the  Alps.  Though  the  war  which  England  waged 
against  France,  brought  no  advantage  to  the  former  king- 
dom, it  was  of  much  prejudice  to  the  latter;  and  by  obliging 
Lewis  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Italy,  lost  him  the  supe- 
riority which  his  arms,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
had  acquired  in  that  country*  Gaston  de  Foix,  his  nephew, 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  French  forces ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  exhibited  in  a  few  months, 
auch  feats  of  military  skill  and  valour  as  were  sufficient  to 
render  illustrious  the  life  of  the  oldest  general*  His  career 
terminated  with  the  famous  battle  of  Ravenna; 

APRIL  1 1 

^hich,  after  the  most  obstinate  dispute,  he  gained 
over  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies.  He  perished  the  moment 
his  victory  was  complete,  and  with  him  perished  the  for- 
tune of  the  French  arms  in  Italy.  The  Swiss,  who  had 
mow  rendered  themselves  formidable  by  their  bands  of  dis- 
ciplined infantry,  invaded  the  duchy  of  Milan  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  excited  its  inconstant  inhabitants  to  revolt 
against  the  dominion  of  France.  Genoa  followed  the  exam* 
pie  of  that  duchy ;  and  Lewis,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
totally  lost  his  Italian  conquests.      Maximilian  Sforza,  the 
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8onofLttdovicd,wai  again  reinstated  in  the  possessioii  of 
Milan,,  and  the  Genoese  recovered  their  liberty^. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  gave  much  pleasure  to  th& 
pope  ^  more  especially  as  he  owed  it  to  the  Swiss,  whom  he 
bad  honoured  with  the  tide  of  Defender  %  of  the  Holy  See^ 
and  whose  councils  he  hoped  always  to  govern.  Julius  II.. 
however,  enjoyed  this  satisfaction  but  a  short 
time*  He  died  suddenly,  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  John  of  Medicis,. 
son  of  the  celebrated  Laurence,  who  had  governed  Florence 
with  so  much  reputation,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Father  of  the  Muaee.  John  took  the  name  of  Leo  X.  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ponti£b  that  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  throne*  '  Humane,  generous,,  affable,  the  patron  of 
every  art,  and  the  friend  of  every  virtue,,  he  had  a  soul  no 
kss  capable  of  forming  great  designs  than  his  predecessor; 
but  he  was  more  delicate  in  employing  means  for  the  execu-^ 
tion  of  them.  By  the  negociadons  of  Leo,  who  adhered  to 
tfie  political  systems  of  Julius,  the  emperor  Maximilian  was 
detached  from  the  French  interest ;  and  Henry  VIIL  not-* 
withstanding  his  disappointments  in  the  former  campaiga,, 
was  atill  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  warlike  measures, 
against  Lewis*. 

In  order  to  prevent  disturbances  from  Scotland,  while  the 
English  arms  should  be  employed  on  the  continent^  Henry 
dispatched  an  ambassador  to  James  IV.  his  brother-in-law,, 
with  instructions  toaccomnodate  all  differences  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  Some  complaints  had  already  been  made  on 
hoA%  sides ;  but  matters  might  easily  have  been  settled,  had 
it  not  been  for  Henry's  proj^ected  invasion  of  France,  which 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  ancient 
league  which  subsisted  between  France  and  Scotland  was 
esteemed  the  most  sacred  bond  of  connection,  and  universal* 
\f  believed  by  the  Scots,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their 
independeocy  against  a  people  so  much  superior  as  the  £ng- 
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fish.  Henry's  ambassador  therefore  easily  foresaw^  tbougk 
James  still  made  professions  of  maintaining  a  neutrality,  that 
a  war  with  Scotland  would  in  the  end  prove  inevitable  $  and 
he  gave  warning  of  the  danger  to  his  master,  who  sent  the 
«arl  of  Surry  to  put  the  borders  in  a  posture  of  defence,  aii4 
to  resist  the  expected  inroad  "of  the  enemy^* 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  England,  all  on  fire  for  military 
fame,  invaded  France  by  the  way  of  Calais*  But  of  all  the 
allies,  on  whose  assistance  he  relied,  the  Swiss  alone  fully 
performed  their  engagements.  Maximilian,  among  others^ 
fsdled  to  perform  his ;  although  he  had  received,  in  advance, 
a  subsidy  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thonsand  crowas.  That 
he  might  make  some  atonement,  however,  for  his  breach  of 
futh,  he  appeared  in  person  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  join- 
ed the  English  army  with  a  small  body  of  German  and  Fla« 
tnish  troops,  that  were  useful  in  giving  an  example  of  disci* 
{dine  to  Henry's  new  levied  forces.  The^emperor  carried  his 
condescension  yet  farther.  He  did  not  pretend,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  to  act  as  an  ausaliary,  but  enlisted  himself  in  the 
service  of  the  English  moaarchj  wore  the  cross  of  St.  Grcorge, 
aad  received  a  hundred  ducats  a*day  for  the  use  "of  his  table*^« 

An  emperor  of  Germaay,  serving  under  a  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  living  by  his  boun^,  was  surely  a  spectacle  truly 
extraordinary ;  but  Henry  treated  bias  with  the  highest  res- 
pect, and  he  really  directed  all  the  operations  of  the  vmc^ 
The  first  enterprise  which  they  undertook  was  ihe  siege  of 
Terouane,  a  town  sttuated'On  the  borders  of  Picardy.  During 
the  attack  of  this  place  was  fou^t  the  famous  battle  of 
Gmnegate,  where  the  cavalry  of  France  fled  at  the  first  onset, 
and  in  which  the  duke  of  Longueville,  Busm  d'Amboise, 
Clermont,  Imbercourt,the  chavalier  Bayard,  and  many  other 
oficers  of  distinction,  were  made  prisoners.  This  action,  or 
rather  rout,  is  commonly  called  the  £aiile  ofSfiursj^  because 
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the  French  on  that  occasion,  made  more  use  of  their  spurs 
than  their  military  weapons*  ^ 

After  so  considerable  an  advantage,  Henry,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  complete  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  might 
have  made  incursions  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  spread  coqf 
fusion  and  desolation  every  where.  It  therefore  gave  Lewis 
great  joy,  when  he  heard  that  the  king  of  England,  instead 
of  pushing  his  victory,  had  returned  to  the  siege  of  Terouane. 
That  place,  however,  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate,  and 
the  anxieties  of  the  French  were  again  renewed  with  regard 
to  the  motions  of  the  English.  The  Swiss  at  the  same  time 
had  entered  Burgundy  with  a  formidable  army ;  and  the 
Catholic  king,  though  he  had  made  a  truce  with  Lewis, 
seemed  disposed  to  seize  every  advantage  which  fortune 
should  present  to  him.  Never  was  the  French  monarchy  in 
greater  danger,  or  less  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  against 
those  powerful  armies  which  assailed  or  threatened  it  on 
every  side. 

Lewis,  though  fruitful  iti  expedients^  was  now  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  follow, or  where  to  place  his  safety:  his 
troops  were  dismayed,  his  people  intimidated,  and  he  had  no 
ally  to  assist  him.  But  France  was  saved  by  the  blunders  of 
lier  enemies.  The  Swiss  allowed  themselves  to  be  wheedled 
into  a  negociation  by  Tremouille,  governor  of  Burgundy, 
without  enquiring  whether  he  had  any  powers  to  treat ;  and 
that  nobleman,  who  knew  he  should  be  disavowed  by  his 
master,  stipulated  whatever  they  were  pleased  to  demand, 
happy  to  get  rid  of  such  dangerous  invaders  at  the  expence 
of  a  little  money  and  many  empty  promises.  Henry  dis- 
covered no  less  ignorance  in  the  conduct  of  war  than  the 
Swiss  in  negociation.  By  the  interested  council  of  Maxi- 
milian, he  laid  siege  to  Toumay,  which  then  belonged  to 
France,  and  afforded  the  troops  of  that  kingdom  a  passage 
into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  Soon  after  the  reduction 
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of  this  place,  which  nowise  advanced  the  conquests  of  Hen- 
ry, he  was  informed  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss ;  and  as  the 
season  was  now  far  advanced,  he  thought  proper  to  return 
to  England,  and  carry  with  him  the  greater  part  of  his 
army '^«  Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  issue  of  a  cam- 
paign much  boasted  of  by  the  English  monarch ;  but  which, 
all  circumstances  considered,  was  unprofitable,  if  not  inglo- 
rious. 

The  success  which,  during  this  season,  attended  the 
English  arms  in  North  Britain  was  more  decisive.  James 
IV.  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions,  and 
crossed  the  Tweed  at  the  head  of  a  brave  though  tumultu«» 
ous  army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  But  instead  of  making 
use  of  the  opportunity,  which  the  absence  of  Henry  afforded 
him,  to  push  his  conquests,  he  wasted  his  time  in  the  arms 
of  a  fair  captive.  His  troops  became  dissatisfied,  and  began 
to  be  pinched  with  hunger ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  prince 
^was  yet  feeble  among  the  Scots,  and  military  discipline 
extremely  lax,  many  of  them  stole  from  the  camp,  and  re- 
tired homewards.  Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Surry,  having 
collected  a  body  of  twenty-six  thousand  men,  approached 
the  enemy,  who  lay  on  some  high,  grounds  near  the  hills  of 
Cheviot.  He  drew  them  from  their  station,  by  feigning  to  en- 
ter their  country  j  and  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought 
in  the  field  of  Flouden,  where  the  king  of  Scodand 
and  the  flower  of  his  nobility  were  slain' 3.— -Henry  on  this 
occasion  discovered  a  mind  truly  great  and  generous. 
Though  an  inviting  opportunity  was  now  offered  him  of 
extending  his  dominion  over  the  whole  island,  he  took  com- 
passion on  the  helpless  condition  of  his  sister 
Margaret,  and  her  infant  son ;  and  readily 
granted  peace  to  Scotland  as  soon  as  it  was  applied  for. 

Soon  after  this  peace,  which  put  Henry  in  a  condition  to 
prosecute  his  views  on  the  continent  to  more  advantage^  as 
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he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  northern  neighbours,  a  gene- 
ral pacification  took  place  between  the  contending  powers. 
Lewis  renounced  the  council  of  Pisa,  now  transferred  to 
Lyons,  and  Leo  X.  granted  him  absolution.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  renewed  Ae  truce  with  France :  and  he  and  Maxi- 
milian entered-  into  a  treaty  with  Lewis  for  the  marriage  of 
his  second  daughter,  Renee,  to  Charles,  prince  of  Spain, 
their  common  grandson.  Lewis  himself  espoused  the  princess 
Mary  of  England,  and  agreed  to  pay  Henry  a  million  of 
crowns,  die  arrears  due  by  the  treaty  of  Estaples*  These 
two  monarchs  also  entered  into  an  alliance  for  their  mutual 
defence '4, 

Lewis  XIL  thus  rescued  from  his  numerous  difficulties, 
had  the  happiness  of  beholding  once  more  his  affairs  in  good 
order,  and  all  Europe  in  tranquillity.  But  he  enjoyed  this 
happiness  only  a  short  while*  Enchanted  with  the  beauty 
and  elegant  accomplishments  of  his  young  queen,  he  forgot 
in  her  arms  his  advanced  age,  and  was  seduced  into  such  a 
round  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  as  proved  very  unsuitable  to  his 
declining  health*^.  He  died  about  three  months 
*  after  the  marriage,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and 
when  he  was  meditating  anew  the  conquest  of  Milan-* 
wluch  was  to  immortalize  the  name,  and  swell  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  successor. 

There  is  no  perfection  in  human  beings,  my  dear  Philip, 
and  consequently  not  in  kings,  whatever  their  flatterers  may 
tell  them  ;  but  few  men,  either  princes  or  subjects,  seem  to 
have  possessed  more  social  and  benevolent  virtues  then  fell  to 
the  share  of  Louis  XIL  He  was  universally  beloved  by  his 

14.  Da  Tiilet. 

15.  Brantorae,  Eiqge  de  Lam*  XIL  '*  The  good  king,^  wft  aaotlicr 
writer,  "for  the  sake  of  his  wHe,  totally  altered  his  manner  of  living. 
«<  Whereas  hefcre  he  used  to  dme  at  8  ^^d&ck  in  tie  mommg,  he  now  did 
«<  not  dine  tOl  nowi.  He  had  alsobeen  neemtomed  ta  ^  to  bed  at  6  in  the 
*•  evening,  and  he  now  frequently  sat  up  tfll  midnight."  (/ffrt.  de  Cbem, 
jBayard.)  Nothmg  can  mark  more  strongly  than  this  passage  the  difference 
hetween  the  mode  of  living  in  that  and  die  piescat  Kge  1 
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people :  the  populace  and  the  nobility  equally  ordered  him^ 
and  unanimously  called  him  their  Father;  a  title  with  which 
he  was  particularly  pleased,  and  which  he  msde  it  the  study 
of  hia  life  to  deserve.     He  began  hia  reign  with  abolishing 
many  taxes;  and  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  notwithstanding 
his  wars  and  his  disasters,  he  had  diminished  the  public  bur- 
dens above  one  half.     His  very  misfortunes,  or,  in  a  politi* 
cal  sense,  his  errors,  endeared  him  to  his  subjects;  for  it 
was  well  known,  that  he  might  have  maintained  his  con* 
quests  in  Italy,  if  he  would  have  levied  larger  sums  upon  his 
people.  But  his  heart  woukl  not  permit  him  to  distress  them : 
he  esteemed  any  loss  light  compared  with  that  of  their 
affections*  His  moderation  was  no  less  remarkable  dum  his 
humanity.     When  told  that  some  of  his  courtiers  smiled  at 
his  economy,  which  they  considered  as  too  rigid,  and  that 
certain  authors  had  taken  the  liberty  to  ridicule  it  in  their 
writings,  he  was  by  no  means  displeased*  ^*  I  would  rather,'' 
replied  he  magnsnimously,  *^  that  my  people  should  laugh  at 
**  my  parsimcmy,  than  weep  at  their  own  oppression**.** 


LETTER  LV. 


TBE  GENERAL  VIEW  OE  EUROPE  CONTINUED,  FROM  THE  AC^ 
CESSION  or  ERANCIS  I.  IN  1515,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
EMFEROR  MAXIMILIAN,  IN  1519;  INCLUDING  THE  RISE 
OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY. 

LiEWIS  XII.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  France 
by  his  son-in-law  Francis,  count  of  Angouleme,  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  whose  military  genius,  it  was  foreseen,  would 
soon  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe*  Young,  brave, 
ambitious  and  enterprizing,  he  immediately  tiun- 
cd  his  eyes  towards  Italy,  as  the  scene  of  glory  and  of  cooi* 
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quest.  His  first  object  was  the  recovery  of  Milan.  But 
before  he  sat  out  on  that  expedition,  be  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  predecessor  had  concluded  with  England ;  and 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  Spain,  where  Ferdinand  was  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  he  marched  his  army  towards  the 
Alps,  under  pretence  of  defending  his  kingdom  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Swiss.  Informed  of  his  hostile  intentions, 
that  warlike  people  had  taken  up  arms,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  pope,  in  order  to  protect  Maximilian  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  whom  they  had  restored  to  his  dominions,  and 
thought  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  support. 

These  hardy  mountaineers  took  possession  of  all  those 
passes  in  the  Alps,  through  which  they  thought  the  French 
must  enter  Italy ;  and  when  informed  that  Francis  had  made 
his  way  into  PiedmoAt,  by  a  secret  route,  they  descended 
undismayed  into  the  plain,  and  gallantly  opposed  diemselves 
on  foot  to  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  of  France.  The  two 
armies  met  at  Marignan,  near  Milan;  where 
was  fought  one  of  the  most  furious  and  obstinate 
battles  mentioned  in  the  history  of  modem  times.  The 
action  began  towards  evening:  night  parted  the  combatants : 
but  next  morning  the  Swiss  renewed  the  attack  with  unaba- 
ted ardour,  and  it  required  all  the  heroic  ardour  of  Francis 
to  inspire  his  troops  widi  courage  sufficient  to  resist  the 
shock.  The  Swiss,  though  broken  at  last  by  the  cavalry, 
and  galled  by  the  cannon,  long  kept  their  ground ;  and  did 
not  retire  till  they  had  lost  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  of 
their  best  troops,  about  one  half  of  their  whole  number. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  very  considerable ;  twenty  thou- 
sand men  fell  on  both  sides ;  and  the  old  marshal  Trivulzio, 
who  had  been  present  at  eighteen  pitched  battles,  used  to 
declare,  that  in  comparison  of  the  battle  of  Marignan,  every 
other  engagement  he  had  seen  was  but  the  play  of  children^ 
but  this  was  a  combat  of  heroes^ 
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The  surrender  of  the  city  of  Milan,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  duchy,  were  the  consequences  of  this  victory* 
Maximilian  Sforza,  resigned  his  claim  in  consideration  of  a 
pension ;  and  Francis  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
pope,  and  with  the  Swiss,  returned  into  France,  leaving  to 
Charles  duke  of  Bourbon  the  government  of  his  Italian  do^ 
minions'. 

^  In  the  mean  time  the  success  and  glory  of  the  French 
monarch  began  to  excite  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  the  old 
emperor  Maximilian :  nor  was  the  rapid  progress  of  Fran- 
cis, though  in  so  distant  a  country,  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence even  by  the  king  of  England.  Henry  dispatched  a 
minister  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  with  secret  orders  to  pro- 
pose certain  payments  to  the  emperor :  and  Maximilian,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  embrace  any  overture  to  excite  fresh 
troubles,  and  always  necessitous,  immediately  invaded  Italy 
with  a  considerable  army.  But  that  prince  being  repulsed 
before  Milan,  by  the  French  garrison,  and  hearing  that 
twelve  thousand  Swiss  were  advancing  to  its  relief,  retired 
hastily  into  Germany;  made  peace  with  France 
and  with  Venice,  ceded  Verona  to  that  republic 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  thus  excluded  himself,  in  some 
measure,  from  all  future  access  into  Italy^. 

This  peace,  which  restored  universal  tranquillity  to 
Europe,  was  preceded  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic, and  the  succession  of  his  grandson  Charles  to  his  exten- 
sive dominions ;  an  event  which  had  long  been  looked  for, 
and  from  which  the  most  important  consequences  were 
expected.  Charles,  who  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low 
Countries,  which  he  inherited  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
^ndy,  was  now  near  the  full  age  of  sixteen,  and  possessed 
a  recollection  and  sedateness  much  above  his  years  ;  but  his 
genius  had  yet  given  no  indications  of  that  superiority, 
which  its  maturer  state  displayed.  That  capacious  and  deci- 
sive judgment,  which  afterwards  directed  so  ably  the  affairs 

9.  Guicciardinl.    Mezenj.  X  Ibid*  > 
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•f  a  vast  empire,  was  left  to  be  discovered  by  those  great 
events  to  which  it  gave  birth,  and  those  occasions  which 
■lade  it  necessary.    At  present  there  was  little  call  for  it. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  a  person  of 
equal  virtue  and  sagacity,  h^d  prudently  been  appointed,.by 
the  will  of  Ferdinand,,  sole  regent  of  Castile,  till  the  arrival 
of  his  grandson.  This  man,  whose  character  is  no  less  sin* 
gular  than  illustrious,  who  united  the  abiUties  of  a  great 
statesman  with  the  abject  devotion  of  a  superstitious  monk, 
and  the  magnificence  of  a  prime  minister  with  the  austeri^ 
of  a  mendicant,,  maintained  order  and  tranquility  in  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  discontents  of  a  turbulent  and  high-spi- 
rited nobility^  When  they  disputed  his  right  to  the  regency, 
he  coolly  shewed  tiietn  the  testament  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles ;  but  these  not  satisfying 
them,  and  arguments  proving  ineffectual,  he  led  them  insen- 
sibly towards  a  balcony,  whence  they  had  a  view  of  a  large- 
body  of  troops  under  arms  and  a  formidable  train  of  artiU 
kry.  ^^  Behold,"  said  the  cardinal,  raising  his  voice,  and 
extending  his  arm,  ^^  the  powers  which  I  have  received 
'*  from  his  Catholic  majesty:  by  these  I  govern  Casdle !  and 
^<  will  govern  it,  till  the  king,  your  master  and  mine,  shall 
"  come  to  take  possession  of  his  kindom."  A 
'  declaration  so  bold  and  determined  silenced  all 
opposition^  and  Ximenes  maintained  his  authority  till  the 
arrival  of  Charles^. 

The  fate  of  this  minister  merits  our  attention,  though  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  line  of  general  history.  The 
young  king  was  received  with  universal  acclamations  of 
joy ;  but  Ximenes  found  little  cause  to  rejoice.  He  was 
seized  with  a  violent  disorder,  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of 
poison ;  and  when  be  recovered,  Charles,  prejudiced  against 
him  by  the  Spanish  grandees  and  his  Flemish  courtiers, 
slighted  his  advice,  and  allowed  him  every  day  to  sink  into 

4.Fkchicr,  VitdtXimat. 
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neglect;  The  cardinal  did  not  bear  this  treatment  with  his 
tisual  firmness  of  spirit.  He  expected  a  more  grateful 
return  from  a  prince,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  far 
more  flourishing  than  it  had  been  in  any  former  age,  and 
authority  more  extensive  and  better  established  than  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed.  Con* 
sciousof  his  own  integrity  and  merit,  he  could  -not  there- 
.  ibre  refrain  from  giving  vent,  at  times,  to  -iadignation  -and 
complaint*  He  lamented  t^e  fate  of  his  country,  and  fore- 
told the  calamitie6  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  from  the 
msolence,  the  rapaciousness,  and  the  ignorance  of  stran- 
gers. These  persons  agitated  the  soul  of  Ximenes,  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  king  genteely  dismissing  him 
from  his  councils,  under  pretence  of  easing  his  {tge  of  that 
burden,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  sustained*  1%m 
letter  proved  fatal  to  the  minister.  His  haughty  mind 
could  not  endure  disgrace,  nor  his  generous  heart  the  stings 
of  ingratitude :  ^e  e9q)ired  a  few  hours  after  reading  it^. 

While  Chailes  was  taking  possession  <of  the  throne  of 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  -death  of  one  grandfather,  ano- 
ther, was  endeavouring  to   obtain  for  him  the  imperial 
crown.    With  this  view  Maximilian  assembled  a  diet  at , 
Augsburg,  where  he  strove  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  electors  by  many  acts  of  beneficence,  in     '    ' 
order  to  engage  them  to  choose  that  young  prince  as  his  suc- 
cessor.    But  Maximilian  himself  having  never  be^n  crown- 
ed by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  aa 
well  as  the  preceding,  he  was  considered  only  as  king  of  the 
Romans,  or  emperor  elect  t  and  no  exaonple  occurring  in 
history  of  any  person  being  chosen  successor  to  a  king  of 
the  Romans,  .the  ^Germans,  ever  tenacious  of  their  forms^ 
obstinately  refused  to  confer  upon  Charles  a  dignity  for 
which  their  constitution  knew  no  name^. 
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•*  delight  shall  be  opened*.*'  The  terror  of  the  civil  magis^ 
trate,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  could  be  very  small,  when 
die  church  offered  shelter  to  every  criminal  that  sought 
her  sanctuaries,  and  took  into  her  bosom  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy.  Conscience,  indeed,  so  often  represented  by 
this  doubting  sage,  as  an  erring  guide,  as  a  principle  super- 
induced and  local,  conscience  could  not  be  banished  the 
human  breast:  but  its  voice,  if  not  entirely  silenced  by  super« 
^tition,  was  too  feeble  to  be  listened  to  by  the  self-deluding 
and  head-strong  passions  of  man,  when  flattered  by  the  hope 
or  encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  a  papal  indulgence. 

These  indulgences,  or  plenary  pardons,  of  which  I  have 
been  led  insensibly  to  speak,  and  which  not  only  served  as 
a  remission  of  sins  to  the  living,  but  as  a  release  to  the 
dead  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  were  first  invented  by 
Urban  II.  as  a  recompence  for  those  who  engaged  in  the 
wild  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  after- 
wards granted  to  such  as  contributed  money  {or  that  or 
any  other  pious  purpose:  and  the  sums  so  raised  were  fre- 
quently diverted  to  other  uses*  They  were  employed  to 
•well  the  state,  to  furnish  ihi  luxuries,  or  accomplish  the 
ambitious  enterprizes  of  the  popes.  John  XXII.  reduced 
diis  spiritual  traffic  into  a  system :  and  Leo  X.  that  great 
patron  of  arts  and  of  letters,  having  ezhaused  the  papal 
treasury  in  rewards  to  men  of  genius,  in  magnificent  works, 
and  expensive  pleasures,  thought  that  he  might  attempt, 
without  danger,  those  pious  frauds  so  successfully  prac* 
tised  by  the  most  ignorant  of  his  predecessors :  Leo  pub- 
lished a  general  sale  of  Indulgences, 

If  any  thing  could  apologize  for  a  religious  cheat  that 
tends  to  the  subversion  of  morals,  Leo's  apology  was  ready. 
He  was  engaged  in  building  that  superb  temple,  St.  Peter*« 
cathedral,  founded  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  Turks  were 
|)reparing  to  enter  Germany.     He  had  no  occasion  to  forge 

J*  Scckend.  Cbmmenr.  lib.  i.  Robertson,  But.  Cbarlet  V.  book  ix. 
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pretences  for  thiB  extension  of  papal  authority.  But  Leo^ 
though  a  polite  scholar,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  was  but  a 
pitiful  pope.  Liberal  minded  himself,  and  surrounded  by 
liberal  minded  men,  he  did  not  foresee,  that  the  lam^v  of' 
knowledge  which  he  held  up  to  mankind,  would  light  them 
to  the  abode  of  Superstition ;  would  shew  them  her  errors, 
her  impostures,  her  usurpations,  and  their  own  slavish 
condition.  He  did  not  reflect,  that  impositions  employed 
with  success  in  one  age,  may  prove  dangerous  experiments 
in  another.     But  he  had  soon  occasion  to  remember  it. 

The  abuse  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany,  where 
they  were  publicly  retailed  in  alehouses,  and  where  the 
produce  of  particular  districts  was  farmed  out,  m  the  man* 
ner  of  a  toll  or  custom,  awakened  the  indignation  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  and  professor  of  thediogy 
in  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  Luther  was  also  incensed, 
it  is  said,  that  the  privilege  of  vending  this  spiritual  mer« 
chandise,  had  been  taken  from  his  order,  and  given  to  the 
Dominicans.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  wrote  and  he 
preached  agadnst  indulgences.  His  writings  were  read 
with  avidity,  and  his  discourses  were  listened  to  with  admi« 
ration.  He  appealed  to  reason  and  scripture,  for  the  truth 
of  his  arguments,  not  to  the  decision  of  councils,  or  of 
popes.  A  comer  of  the  veil  was  now  happily  lifted.  The 
people,  ever  fond  of  judging  for  themselves  (and  in  matters 
which  concern  themselves  only,  they  have  an  undoubted 
right,)  flattered  by  this  appeal,  began  to  call  in  question  that 
authority  which  they  had  formerly  reverenced,  which  they 
had  blindly  adored;  and  Luther,  emboldened  by  success, 
extended  his  views,  and  ventured  to  declaim  against  other 
abuses.  From  abuses  he  proceeded  to  usurpations ;  from 
usurpations  to  errors ;  and  from  one  error  to  another,  till 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Romish  church  began  to  totter. 

Leo,  in  the  mean  time  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  this 
daring  innovator,  had  summoned  him  to  answer  for  his  doc- 
trines at  Rome.  But  that  citation  was  remitted  at  the  bter- 

cession 
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cession  of  Frederick,  sumamed  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  hitherto  protected  Luther;  and  his  cause  was 
ordered  to  be  tried  in  Germany,  by  cardinal.  Cajetan,  a 
Dominican,  eminent  for  scholastic  learning,  and  the  pope's 
legate  at  the  imperial  court.  For  this  end,  among  others, 
Cajetan  attended  the  diet  at  Augsburg;  and  thither  Luther 
repaired  without  hesitation,  after  having  obtained  the  empe* 
ror's  safe  conduct,  though  he  had  good  reason  to  decline  a 
judge  chosen  from  among  his  avowed  adversaries.  The 
cardinal  received  him  with  decent  respect,  and  endeavour^ 
ed,  at  first,  to  gain  him  by  gentle  treatment ;  but  finding 
him  firm  in  his  principles,  and  thinking  it  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station  to  enter  into  any  formal  dispute,  he 
required  him,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  vested,  to  retract  his  errors  (without  showing  that 
they  were  such)  and  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  from  the 
publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.  Luther,  who 
had  flattered  himself  with  a  hearing,  and  hoped  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  a  dispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  eminent 
abilities,  was  much  mortified  at  this  arbitrary  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding.  His  native  intrepidity  of  mind,  however,  did  not 
forsake  him:  he  boldly  replied,  that  he  could  not,  with  a 
safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  believed  to  be 
^true;  but  offered  to  submit  the  whole  controversy  to  the 
judgment  of  the  learned,  naming  certain  universities.  This 
offer  was  rejected  by  Cajetan,  who  still  insisted  on  a  simple 
recantation ;  and  Luther,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  after 
appealing  to  a  general  cpuncil,  secretly  withdrew  from 
Augsburg,  and  returned  to  nis  own  country'.  The  progress 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  of  that  reformation  to  which 
he  gave  birth,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  trace. 
The  diet  of  Augsburg  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of 

^^^^  the  emperor  Maximilian;  an  event  in  itself  of 
A.D.1519. ,.   ,        *  t^         .       ,     ,    ^ 

little  moment,  as  that  prmce  had,  for  some  years, 

ceased  to  be  of  any  consequence.     But  as  it  left  vacant  the 

9.  Sleid.  Hiit,  Reform,    Robfrtsoni  ubi  sup. 
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first  station  among  Christian  princes,  of  which  two  great 
xnonarchs  were  equally  ambitious,  it  became  memorable  by 
its  effects.     It  gave  rise  to  a  competition,  and  awakened  a 
jealousy,  which  threw  all  Europe  into  agitation :  it  broke 
that  profound  peace  which  then  reigned  in  Christendom^ 
and  kindled  wars  more  general  and  lasting  than  any  which 
modem  times  had  beheld.      But  before  we  enter  on  that 
interesting  lera,    I  must  carry  forward  the  Progress   of 
Society;  notice  the  improvements  in  arts  and  in  letters^ 
and  exhibit  some  account  of  those  great  naval  discoveries^ 
which  produced  s6  important  a  revolution  in  the  commer* 
cial  world,  and  gave  to  Europe  a  new  continent,  while  reli* 
gion  and  ambition  were  depopulating  th^old.     Meanwhile 
it  will  be  proper  to  remark^  that,  during  the  reign  of  Maxi* 
milian,  Germany  was  divided  into  Circles,  in  each  of  which 
a  provincial  and  particular  jurisdiction  was  established  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  public  and  common  tribunal.     In  this 
reign  also  was  instituted  the  Imperial  Chamber,  composed 
of  judges  nominated  partly  by  the  emperor,  partly  by  the 
several  states,  and  vested  with  authority  to  decide  finally- 
concerning  all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  The  Aulic  council  too,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  all  feudal  cases,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  emperor's  inu 
mediate  jurisdiction  received  under  this  prince  a  new  form*^* 
By  these  regulations,  order  was  given  to  that  confused  go- 
vernment, and  some  degree  of  vigour  restored  to  the  impe* 
rial  authority. 


10.  DvaXf  De  Pace  PuhUca  hnperit. 
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LETTER  LVI. 

PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  FOURTEENTH,  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY,  WITH  A  RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  REVI- 
VAL OF   LETTERS. 

W  E  have  already,  my  dear  Philip,  traced  the  Pro- 
gress of  Society  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
We  have  »een  corporation  charters  granted  j  civil  commu- 
nities formed  j  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  released 
from  that  servitude  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned, 
applying  themselves  to  trade  and  industry.  We  have  also 
«een  universities  generally  established;  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law  introducing  a  more  perfect  system  of  jurispru- 
dence :  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages  awak- 
ening an  ambition  of  literary  merit:  manners  taking  a  more 
liberal  turn,  and  commerce  beginning  to  circulate  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  But  Society  had  still  many  advances  to 
make,  before  it  arrived  at  that  state  of  refinement  in  which 
we  now  behold  it,  or  to  which  it  had  attained  under  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

These  advances  it  is  now  our  business  to  trace.  By  the 
way,  however,  I  must  remind  you,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
general  narrative,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  notice  the  Pro- 
gress of  Society  with  respect  to  the  command  of  national 
force;  the  vigour  which  government  acquired,  by  the 
increase  of  the  royal  authority ;  the  alterations  which  took 
place  in  the  art  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of 
gunpowder;  the  establishment  of  standing  armies,  and  the 
supplies  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  a  body  of  men.  I 
have  also  had  occasion  to  mention  the  new  system  adopted 
by  princes,  for  national  defence  and  safety,  by  maintaining 
a  balance  of  political  power,  and  the  means  by  which  that 
system  was  perfected.  I  shall,  therefore,  devote  this  letter 
i^olely  to^sach  objects  as  cannot  come  within  the  line  of  ge- 
neral 
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neral  history ;  the  progress  of  manners,  of  arts^  and  of  po* 
lite  literature.  The  sciences  as  since  cultivated,  were  not 
yet  known.  True  philosophy  belongs  to  a  more  modem  aera. 

Mankind  are  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  than  they  begin  to  aspire  after  its  elegancies.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  such  a  taste  became 
general  in  Europe.  The  Italian  cities,  which  had  early  ac- 
quired liberty,  and  obtained  municipal  charters,  carried  on, 
at  that  time,  a  flourishing  trade  with  India,  through  the  ports 
of  the  Red  Sea.  They  introduced  into  their  own  country 
manufactures  of  various  kinds,  and  carried  them  on  with 
great  ingenuity  and  vigour.  In  the  manufacture  of  silk  in 
particular,  they  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  thousand  citizens  of  Ge- 
noa appeared  in  one  procession,  clad  in  silk  robes.  I'hey 
attempted  new  arts :  among  which  may  be  numbered,  the 
art  of  making  impressions  from  engravings  on  plates  of  cop* 
'per,  the  manufacture  of  chrj^stal  glass  for  mirrors,  of  paper 
made  of  linen  rags,  and  of  earthenware  in  imitation  of  por- 
celain«  And  they  imported  from  warmer  climates  the  art  of 
raising  several  natural  productions,  formerly  unknown  in 
Europe,  which  now  furnish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and 
extended  commerce :  particularly  the  culture  of  silk,  and  the 
plantation  of  the  sugar-cane.  Originally  the  produce  of 
Asia,  and  esteemed  peculiar  to  the  East,  the  sugar-cane  wa* 
transplanted  from  the  Greek  islands  in  Sicily,  from  Sicily 
into  Italy,  from  Italy  into  Spain,  and  from  Spain  and  Por«- 
tugal  into  the  newly  discovered  islands  in  the  Western 
Oceans 

The  discovery  of  those  islands,  and  also  of  the  American, 
continent,  was  the  effect  of  another  modem  invention, 
namely  the  Mariner's  Compass ;  which  by  rendering  navi- 
gation at  once  more  secure  and  more  adventurous,  facilita-. 

1.  Guicciardini,  Detcrtt.  Paesi.  Sane. 
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led,  the  intercourse  between  remote  nations,  and  may  be 
•aid  to  have  brought  them  nearer  to  each  other. 

But  the  progress  of  navigation,  and  the  discoveries  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  demand  a  particular  letter.  Yet  here  I 
must  observe,  that  commerce,  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Italian 
states.  Flanders  had  long  been  as  famous  for  the  manufac- 
tare  of  linen  and  woolen  cloths,  as  Italy  was  for  that  of  silk. 
All  the  wool  of  England,  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
except  a  smaU  quantity  wrought  into  coarse  cloths  for  home 
consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or  Lombards,  but 
chiefly  to  the  former,  and  manufactured  by  them :  and  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (so  late  were 
our  ancestors  of  availing  themselves  of  their  natural  com- 
mercial  advantages !)  that  the  English  were  ca- 
*  pable  of  fabricating  cloth  for  foreign  markets. 
Bruges  was  at  once  the  staple  for  English  wool,  for  the 
woolen  and  linen  manufistctures  of  the  Netheriands,  for 
the  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  commodities  of  the  North, 
and  fior  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  as  well  as  do« 
mestic  productions,  carried  thither  by  the  Italian  states^.  It 
was  the  greatest  emporium  in  Europe. 

Nothing  so  much  advances  society  as  an  intercourse  with 
strangers.  In  proportion  as  commerce  made  its  way  into 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  they  successively  turned 
their  attention  to  those  objects,  and  adopted  those  manners 
which  occupy  and  distinguished  polished  nations.  Accord* 
sngly  we  find  the  Italians  and  Flemings  taking  the  lead  in  the 
liberal  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  arts,  and  exhibiting  the 
first  examples  of  cultivated  life. 

Painting  and  architecture  were  revived  in  Italy  toward 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  continued  to  make 
rapid  progress  under  different  masters,  and  were  both  carried 


S.  Id.  Ibid.     Anderson,  Sitt.  Cam.  vol.  i. 
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to  perfection  during  the  period  under  review.  Tapestry, 
then  in  high  estimation,  had  long  been  manufactured  with 
the  greatest  ingenuity  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  Flem- 
ings, in  their  turn,  became  painters  and  architects,  before 
the  rest  of  Europe  were  furnished  with  the  necessary  arts« 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  Venice  and  Genoa,  were  splendid  cities, 
adorned  with  stately  buildings,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Paris  lived  in  wretched  cottages,  without  so 
much  as  a  chimney  to  carr)'^  up  the  smoke.  The  fire  was 
made  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and 
all  the  family  sat  round  it,  like  the  Laplanders  in  their  huts3. 
This  rude  method  of  building  and  living,  continued  to  be 
common  in  considerable  towns,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Learning  and  politeness  are  supposed  to  keep  pace  with 
each  other.  But  this  observation  seems  to  have  been  made 
without  due  attention,  to  have  been  formed  into  a  maxim 
by  some  dogmatist,  and  implicidy  adopted  by  succee<Ung 
writers ;  for  if  applied  to  the  abstract  sciences,  it  seems 
equally  void  of  foundation,  whether  we  consider  the  fact 
itself,  the  nature  of  those  sciences,  or  the  manners  of  the 
literati  in  different  ages.  Politeness  arises  from  the  habits 
of  social  life,  and  the  intercourse  of  men  and  of  nations:  it 
is  therefore  more  likely  to  accompany  commerce  than 
learning.  But  it  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
manners  receive  their  last  polish  from  works  of  imagination 
and  sentiment;  which  soften  the  mind  by  pictures  of  natu-> 
ral  and  moral  beauty,  and  dispose  it  to  tenderness  and 
social  affection. 

These  reflections,  my  dear  Philip,  naturally  lead  us  to 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  inquiries;  "  the  revival  of 
'^  letters,  and  the  progress  of  genius  and  numaers."  The 
method  in  which  you  now  study  history,  does  not  permit 
me  to  treat  those  subjects  so  folly  as  their  importance  may 
seem  to  require ;  yet  shall  I  take  care  to  omit  nothing 

3.  Erasmus.    Homnphcd. 
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essential  for  a  gentleman  to  know,  while  I  studiously  avoid 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  mere  antiquary*  An 
attempt  to  trace,  with  critical  minuteness,  through  dark 
and  ignorant  ages,  the  obscure  sources  of  refinement,  is 
like  travelling  over  barren  mountains  and  uninhabited  de- 
sarts,  in  search  of  the  remote  fountain  of  the  Nile,  instead 
of  contemplating  the  accumulated  majesty  of  that  river; 
when  greatly  bountiful  its  mysterious  waters  shed  health 
and  plenty  over  an  extensive  kingdom,  and  furnish  the 
means  of  an  enriching  commerce,  which  feeds  and  employs 
millions,  and  calls  fbrth  every  power  of  the  mind,  and  che- 
rishes every  virtue  of  the  heart. 

The  first  permanent  step  towards  the  revival  of  letters  in 
Europe,  was  the  erection  of  schools  under  lay  preceptors. 
Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  those  early  luminaries  of  the 
modem  world,  had  shed  a  temporary  lustre  over  the  ages 
in  which  they  lived.  They  had  encouraged  learning  both  by 
their  example  and  patronage,  and  some  gleams  of  genius 
began  to  break  forth;  but  ihe  promising  dawn  did  not  arrive 
at  perfect  day.  The  schools  erected  by  these  great  monarchs 
were  confined  solely  to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
monks  were  almost  the  only  instructors  of  youth.  The 
contracted  ideas  of  such  men,  pardy  arising  from  their 
mode  of  life,  partly  from  their  religious  opinions,  made 
them  utterly  unfit  for  the  communication  of  liberal  know- 
ledge.  Science,  in  their  hands,  degenerated  into  a  barba- 
rous jargon,  and  genius  again  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  super- 
stition. A  long  night  of  ignorance  succeeded.  Learning 
was  considered  as  dangerous  to  true  piety,  and  darkness 
was  necessary  to  hide  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  then  exalting  themselves  on  the  ruins  of -the  civil 
power.  The  ancient  poets  and  orators  were  represented  as 
seducers  to  the  path  of  destruction.  Virgil  and  Horace 
were  the  pimps  of  hell,  Ovid  a  lecherous  fiend,  and  Cicero 
a  vain  declaimer,  impiously  elated  with  the  talents  of  heath- 
enish reasoning.   Aristotle's  logic  alone  was  recommended, 

because^ 
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because  it  was  found  capable  of  involving  the  simplest 
arguments,  and  perplexing  the  plainest  truths.  It  became 
the  universal  science :  and  Europe  for  almost  three  centu* 
ries,  produced  no  composition  that  can  afford  pleasure  to  a 
classical  reader.  Incredible  legends,  unedifying  homilies, 
and  trite  expositions  o(  scripture,  were  the  only  labours  of 
the  learned  during  that  dark  period.  But  the  gloom  at  last 
began  to  disappear,  and  the  sceptre  of  knowledge  was 
wrested  from  the  hand  of  superstition.  Several  enlight- 
ened persons  among  the  laity,  who  had  studied  under  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,  undertook  the  education  of  youth  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy;  and  afterwards  in  those  of  France,  England,  And 
Germany.  Instruction  was  communicated  in  a  more 
rational  manner :  more  numerous  and  more  useful  branches 
of  science  were  taught,  a  taste  for  ancient  literature  waft 
revived ;  and  some  Latin  poems  were  written,  before  the 
dose  of  the  twelfth  century,  not  unworthy  of  the  latter 
times  of  the  Roman  empire^. 

The  human  soul  during  this  period,  seems  to  have  roused 
itself,  as  from  a  lethargy.  The  same  enthusiasm,  which 
prompted  one  set  of  men  to  signalize  their  valour  in  the  Holy 
Land,  inspired  another  with  the  ardour  of  transmitting  to 
posterity  the  gallant  actions  of  the  former,  and  of  animating 
the  zeal  of  those  pious  warriors,  by  the  fabulous  adventures 
of  former  Christian  heroes.  These  performances  were  com- 
posed inverse  ;and  several  of  them  with  much  elegance,  and 
no  small  degree  of  imagination.  But  nlany  bars  were  yet  in 
the  way  of  literary  refinement.  The  taste  of  the  age  was 
too  rude  to  relish  the  beauties  of  classical  composition.  The 
Latin  language,  in  which  all  science  was  conveyed,  was  but 
imperfectly  known  to  the  bulk  of  readers :  and  the  scarcity 
of  parchment,  together  with  the  expence  of  transcribing, 
rendered  books  so  extremely  dear,  as  to  be  only  within  the 
reach  of  a  few.    Learning,  however,  continued  to  advance, 

4.  Warton,  JTiit.  of  English  Poftrj^  vU.  I 
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in  spite  of  every  obstruction;  and  the  invendon  of  paper  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  printing  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth,  made  knowledge  so  general  within  a  century 
after,  that  Italy  began  to  compare,  in  arts  and  in  letters, 
her  modem  widi  her  ancient  state,  and  to  contrast  the  age 
of  Leo  X.  with  that  of  the  second  Caesar. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  singular  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
the  empire  of  genius,  introduced  by  one  no  less  singular  in 
the  system  of  manners.  Women,  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  seem  to  have  been  considered  merely  as  objects 
of  sensuality,  or  of  domestic  conveniency.  They  were 
devoted  to  a  state  of  seclusion  and  obscurity,  had  few  atten- 
tions oiTered  them,  and  were  permitted  to  take  as  litde 
share  in  the  conversation,  as  in  the  general  commerce  of 
life.  But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid  a  kind  of  devotion 
to  the  softer  sex,  even  in  their  native  forests,  had  no  sooner 
settled  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
than  the  female  character  began  to  assume  new  consequence. 
Those  fierce  barbarians  who  seemed  to  thirst  only  for  blood, 
who  involved  in  one  undistinguished  ruin  the  monuments  of 
ancient  grandeur  and  ancient  ingenuity,  and  who  devoted 
to  the  flames  the  knowledge  of  ages,  always  forbore  to  oiFer 
any  violence  to  the  women.  They  brought  along  with  them 
the  respectful  gallantry  of  the  North,  which  had  power  to 
restrain  even  their  savage  ferocity ;  and  they  introduced 
into  the  West  of  Europe,  a  generosity  of  sendment,  and  a 
complaisance  towards  the  ladies,  to  which  the  most  polished 
nations  of  antiquity  were  strangers. 

These  sentiments  of  generous  gallantry  were  fostered  by 
the  institution  of  Chivalry,  which  lifted  women  yet  higher  in 
the  scale  of  life.  Instead  of  being  nobody  in  society,  she 
became  its  primum  mobile.  Every  knight  devoting  himself  to 
danger,  declared  himself  the  humble  servant  of  some  lady, 
and  that  lady  was  generally  the  object  of  his  love.  Her 
honour  was  supposed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  his, 
and  her  smile  was  tlie  reward  of  his  valour ;  for  her  he 

attacked^ 
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attacked,  for  her  he  defended,  and  for  her  he  ahed  his  blood. 
Courage,  animated  by  so  powerful  a  motive,  lost  sight  of 
every  thing  but  enterprize.  Incredible  toils  were  cheerfully 
endured ;  incredible  actions  were  performed ;  and  the  boldest 
inventions  of  fiction  were  more  than  realized.  The  effect 
was  reciprocaL  Women,  proud  of  their  influence,  became 
worthy  of  the  heroism  they  had  inspired:  they  were  not  to 
be  approached  but  by  the  high-minded  and  the  brave ;  and 
men,  in  diose  gallant  times,  could  only  hope  to  be  admitted 
to  the  bosom  of  the  chaste  fair,  after  having  proved  their 
fidelity  and  affection  by  years  of  perseverance  and  of  peril* 

A  similar  change  took  place  in  the  operations  of  war* 
The  perfect  hero  of  antiquity  was  superior  to  fear,  but  he 
made  use  of  every  artifice  to  annoy  bis  enemy :  impelled  by 
animosity  and  hostile  passion,  like  the  savage  in  the  Ameri* 
Qan  woods,  he  was  only  anxious  of  attaining  his  end,  without 
regarding  whether  fraud  or  force  were  the  means.  But  the 
true  knight,  or  modem  hero  of  the  middle  ages,  who  seems 
to  have  had,  in  all  his  rencounters,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  judi* 
cial  combat,  or  Judgment  of  God,  had  an  equal  contempt  for 
stratagem  and  danger.  He  disdained  to  take  advantage  of 
his  enemy:  he  desired  only  to  see  him,  and  to  combat  him 
upon  equal  terms,  trusting  that  Heaven  would  interpose  in 
behalf  of  the  just :  and  as  he  professed  only  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  religion,  of  injured  beauty,  or  oppressed  innocence, 
be  was  farther  confirmed  in  this  enthusiastic  opinion,  by  his 
own  heated  imagination.  Strongly  persuaded  that  the  deci- 
sion must  be  in  his  favour,  he  fought  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  divine  inspiration,  rather  than  of  military  ardour^.  Thus 
the  system  of  chivalry,  by  a  singular  combination  of  manners, 
blended  the  heroic  and  sanctified  characters^  united  devo- 
tion and  valour,  zeal  and  gallantry,  and  reconciled  the  love 
of  God  and  of  the  ladies. 

From  these  new  manners  arose  a  new  species  of  compo- 
sition ;  namely  the  Romance,  or  modem  heroic  fable.  It  was 

5  Mem.  sur  i^Ancien,  Cbemalrie,  par  M.  de  \^  Curpe  d«  St.  Palaye. 
V03U.  II.  D  d  originally 
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originally  written  in  verse  v  and  by  giving  a  new  direction  to 
genius,  banished  for  a  time,  that  vein  of  ancient  poetr}',  which 
bad  been  so  successfolly  revived  and  cultivated  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Modem  poetry,  however, 
lost  nothing  by  this  relapse.  Had  classical  taste  and  judg- 
ment been  so  early  established,  imagination  must  have  suf- 
fered :  truth  and  reason,  as  an  ingenius  writer  observes, 
would  have  chased  before  their  time,  those  visions  of  illu- 
sive fancy  which  delight  to  hover  on  the  gloom  of  supersti- 
tion, and  which  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  our  polite 
literature.  We  should  still  have  been  strangers  to  the  beau- 
tiful extravagancies  of  romantic  fabling. 

This  new  species  of  composition  took  its  rise  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  among  the  Troubadours  or  minstrels  of  Pro* 
vence ;  and  was  originally  written  in  the  Provencal  dialect, 
then  the  most  polished  and  universal  of  any  modem  tongue. 
These  Troubadours,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  lineal  suc- 
eessors  of  the  Cehic  bards,  had  followed  in  crowds  to  the 
Holy  Land,  the  princes  and  nobles  by  whom  they  were  pa- 
tronised. They  had  seen  the  riches  and  splendour  of  oriental 
cities,  and  the  pomp  of  oriental  princes ;  they  had  beheld  the 
greatest  scene  of  war  that  modern  times  had  yet  exhibited. 
They  had  seen  the  combined  armies  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
encamp  in  the  plains  of  Palestine;  they  had  also  seen  them 
engage.  Their  imagination  was  inflamed  by  the  sumptuous 
equipages,  gorgeous  banners,  armorial  cognizances,  and 
grand  pavilions,  in  which  the  champions  of  the  cross  strove 
to  excel  each  other;  but  still  more  by  the  enthusiastic  valour 
of  the  combatants*  They  had  seen  many  wonderful  things, 
and  heard  many  marvellous  tales ;  and  they  gave  to  the 
whole,  on  their  return,  the  colouring  of  poetic  fancy,  height- 
ened by  all  the  exaggerations  of  Asiatic  imagery,  and  filled 
with  all  the  extravagancies  of  Asiatic  fiction^. 

6.  Among  these  may  be  numbered  dwarfs,  giants,  dragons,  and  nc- 
cromaftccrs ;  for  I  am  unwilling  to  give  up  to  the  East,  with  a  certain 
learned  critic,  the  honour  of  the  beautiful  invention  of  fairies.  See  War- 
ton,  SUt.  English  Poetry^  vol  i. 

Tbe 
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The  ignorance  and  cr^dulitj^  of  the  age,  the  saperMitiouft 
veneration  paid  to  the  heroes  of  the  crusa^eB,  the  frightful 
ideas  formed  of  the  infidels,  and  the  distances  of  country, 
made  the  wildest  conceptions  of  the  poet  be  received  with  all 
the  avidity  of  truth.  The  romance  became  the  favourite 
Hkode  of  composition ;  and  as  every  kingdom  in  Europe  had 
Its  valcH-ous  knights,  every  kingdom  soon  had  its  romances: 
and  every  romance  was  nearly  the  same.  Whether  the 
scene  was  laid  in  ancient  or  m  modern  times,  in  Spain  or  in 
Syria,  the  same  set  of  ideal  beings  were  introduced,  the  same, 
kind  of  plot  wds  pursued  and  the  same  manners  were  pajated* 
A  lady  miraculously  fair  and  chaste,  and  a  knight  morethaa 
bumanly  brave  and  constai^t,  encouptering  monsters,  and 
resisdiig  the  allurements  of  enchantresses,  formed  the 
ground-work  of  all  thoee  unnatural  compositions. 

Modem  poetryi  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
rude  state.  The  Romance,  which  had  its  rise  in  the  manners 
of  chiv^ry,  and  which  rendered  them  still  more  romantic, 
fell  into  disrepute  as  soon  ^as  those  manners  begao  to  de« 
cline.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  allegorical  tale ;  in  which 
the  virtues  and  vices,  appetites  and  passions,  took  the  place 
of  human  beings,  and  were  made  subservient  to  the  design 
of  the  poet.  This  shadowy  production  was  followed  by  the 
Italian  epic;  which,  like  the  heroic  poems  of  the  Greeks, 
consists  of  a  compound  of  mortal,  immortal^  and  allegorical 
personages.  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  are  supposed  to 
have  carried  it  to  perfection. 

Dante,  the  father  of  Italian  poetry,  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  Inferno^  though  full 
of  extravagancies,  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human 
genius.  No  poem,  ancient  or  modern,  affords  more  striking 
instances  of  the  true  sublime,  and  true  pathetic  7.     He  was 

succeeded 


7.  Since  the  fint  publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  Hayley  has  given  to 
the  world  an  Eftay  on  Epic  Fottrys  a  performance,  whatever  may  be  its 

poetical 
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succeeded  by  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  who  perfected  the 
Italian  language. 

Petrarch  is  the  first  modem  poet  who  writes  with  classic 
cal  elegance  and  purity.  He  appears  to  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  ancients,  and  to  have 
studied  their  graces.  His  Canzoni,  or  lyric  pieces,  have 
often  aU  the  ease  of  Horace,  and  all  the  delicacy  of  TibuUus. 
In  many  of  them,  however,  we  discover  a  degree  of  that 
peurile  conceit  or  affectation  of  wit,  that  perpetual  effort  to 
say  something  brilliant,  which  seems  inseparable  from  Italian 
poetry:  and  the  Platonic  ideas  with  which  all  his  passionate 
writings  abound,  though  admired  by  his  countrymen,  as  a 
decent  veil  to  love,  pve  to  his  celebrated  sonnets  to  Laura 
too  much  the  air  of  hymns  to  a  divinity  to  interest  the  hu- 
man heart;  His  elegy  on  the  death  of  that  lady,  whose  story 
is  well  known,  has  been  much,  and  deservedly  admired*  It 
partakes  of  the  faults,  and  of  the  beauties  of  all  his  compo^ 
aiuons,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  lines,  translated 
by  sir  William  Jones,  in  the  true  sprit  of  the  original. 

poetical  merit,  whkh  abounds  with  much  good  sense  and  sound  criticism. 
And  1  am  happy  to  find  my  opinion  of  the  higher  Italian  Poets  supported 
by  the  suffrage  of  an  author,  who  possesses  so  large  a  share  of  public  favour. 
He  thus  concludes  the  character  of  Dante,  after  judiciously  observing,  that 
he  raiied  to  epic  pomp  hU  native  tongue : 

"  Unequal  spirit !  in  thy  various  strain, 

*•  With  aB  their  influence  light  and  darkness  reign ; 

«<  In  thy  strange  verse  and  way  wttid  theme  alike 

••  New  forms  of  beauty  and  disorder  strike  { 

•*  Extremes  of  harmony  and  discord  dwell, 

"  The  seraph's  music  and  the  demon's  yell ! 

"  The  patient  reader,  to  thy  merit  just, 

"  With  transport  glows,  and  shudders  with  disgust. 

**  Thy  failing  spring  from  thy  disastrous  time  { 

"  Thy  stronger  beauties  from  a  soul  sublime, 

"  Whose  vigour  burst,  like  the  volcano's  flame, 

«•  From  central  darkness  to  the  sphere  of  &me*" 

Mieay  on  Ejue  Poetry,  Epist.  iii. 

"Go 
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"  Go,  plaintive  breeze,  to  Laura's  flow'ry  bier, 

"  Heave  the  warm  sigh,  and  shed  the  tender  tear. 

*<  There  to  the  awful  shade  due  homage  pay, 

<(  And  softly  thus  address  the  sacred  clay: 

«'  Say,  envied  earth,  that  dost  those  charms  infold, 

**  Where  are  those  cheeks,  and  where  those  locks  of  gold  ? 

**  Where  are  those  eyes  which  oft  the  muse  has  sung  ? 

**  Where  those  sweet  lips,  and  that  enchanting  tongue  * 

•*  Ye  radiant  tresses,  and  thou,  nectar'd  smile, 

**  Ye  looks  that  might  the  melting  skies  beguile, 

•*  You  robb'd  my  soul  of  rest,  my  eyes  of  sleep,     . 

**  You  taught  roe  how  to  love,  and  how  to  weep.'* 

Boccacio  has  great  and  various  merit.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  prose  writer ;  and  his  prose  compositions  are 
superior,  in  purity  of  diction,  to  those  of  any  other  Italiail 
audior.  But  if  his  modesty  had  not  led  him  to  commit  to 
the  flames  his  poetical  performances,  from  an  apprehension 
of  their  inferiority  to  those  of  his  master  Petrarch,  he  might 
possibly  have  appeared  no  less  considerable  as  a  poet.  One 
piece,  which  paternal  tenderness  preserved,  and  three  more 
that  escaped  the  general  ruin,  gave  reason  for  this  opinion. 
The  favourite  piece  is  entitled  the  Theseid;  and  rithough  it 
confounds,  like  all  the  poems  of  that  age,  ancient  and 
modem  manners,  time,  and  ceremonies,  it  abounds  widi  so 
many  native  beauties,  as  to  leave  criticism  only  room  for 
admiration.  It  is  of  the  heroic  kind ;  and  the  fable  is  better 
constructed,  and  filled  with  more  interesting  incidents,  dian 
that  of  any  other  Italian  poem  of  the  same  period^  It  has 
been  rendered  into  English,  with  alterations  and  additions, 
fay  Chaucer,  under  the  name  of  the  Knight^s  Taki  and,  as 

a  <•  The  gay  Boccacio  tempts  the  Italian  Muse, 

«•  More  varied  notes  and  different  themes  to  choose } 

'<  Themes  which  her  roice  had  dar'd  not  yet  to  aound, 

**  Valour's  heroic  feats  by  beauty  crown'd." 

Id.  Ibid. 

modernized 
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modernized  by  Dryden,  is  perhaps  the  most  animated  and 
truly  harmonious  piece  of  versification,  of  the  same  extent^ 
in  our  language. 

The  reputation  of  BoccaciO|  however,  with  the  world  in 
general  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  Decameron;  which  is  truly 
an  enchanting  work.  It  contains  more  good  tales,  of  the 
gay  and  humourous  kind,  than  had  then  been  produced  by 
all  former  writers,  ancient  or  modern.  The  most  celebrated 
nlodems,  in  that  walk,  have  indeed  borrowed  from  it  their 
best  pieces.  Chaucer  and  Fontaine,  though  they  lived  at 
almost  three  hundred  years  distance  from  each  other,  are 
equally  indebted  to  the  Decameron.  Those  tales  of  Bocca- 
ciOy  ithich  nlty  be  considered  as  the  most  early  gleanings  of 
popUlu:  anecdote^  are  the  first  modem  compositions  that  give 
OS  any  just  idea  of  the  manners  of  domestic  life ;  and  both 
the  atyle  in  which  they  are  related,  and  the  subjects  which 
^ty  unfold,  prove  tliat  civilization  was  then  in  an  advanced 
ftate  in  Italy. 

But  Italy  was  not  the  oi^  country  where  civilization  had 
made  advance^  The  En^ish  court  was,  in  that  age,  the 
most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  polished. 
Thither  many  accomplished  foreigners  resorted,  to  behold 
|he  grandeur,  and  to  enjoy  the  bounty  of  the  third  Edward. 
The  Bpoi99  of  France  swjelled  the  pomp  of  England  in  his 
reig»s  white  a  captive  king,  and  his  unfortunate  nobles,  civi- 
tized  its  manners,  by  accustoming  his  haughty  and  insolent 
tiai'ons  to  the  exercise  of  mutual  complaisance.  Edward  llh 
Kimself,  .and  his  illustrious  aop,  the  Black  Prince,  were  the 
pxamples  of  all  that  was  gteat  in  arms,  or  gallant  in  cour* 
tesy.  They  were  the  patrons  and  the  mirro«  of  chivalry. 
The  stately  castle  of  Windsor,  built  in  this  illustrious  reign, 
taw  the  round  table  of  king  Arthur  restored,  and  the  order 
of  the  Garter  instituted;  that  glotious  tribute  to  gallantry, 
and  sacred  badge  of  honour.  Tilts,  tournaments,  and 
pageants,  were  constantly  exhibited  ;  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cence formerly  unknown. 

The 
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The  ladies^  who  thronged  the  court  of  Edward,  9nd 
crowded  to  such  spectacles^  arrayed  in  their  richest  habits, 
were  the  judges  in  those  peaceful,  though  not  always  blood- 
less  combats,  and  the  victorious  knight,  in  receiving  from 
the  hand  of  beauty  the  reward  of  his  prowess,  became  desi- 
rous of  exciting  other  passions  beside  that  of  admiration* 
He  began  to  turn  his  eyes  from  fancy  to  the  heart.  He 
aspired  at  an  interest  in  the  seat  of  the  affections.  Instead 
of  the  cold  consent  of  virtue,  he  sought  the  warm  return  of 
love;  instead  of  acquiescence  he  demanded  sensibility* 
Female  pride  was  roused  at  such  a  request:  assiduities  and 
attentions  were  employed  to  soothe  it;  and  nature  and 
eustom,  vanity  and  feeling,  were  long  at  war  in  the  breast 
of  woman.  During  the  course  of  this  sentimental  strug* 
gle,  which  had  its  rise  in  a  more  rational  mode  of  thinkings 
which  opened  more  freedom  of  intercourse,  and  terminated 
in  our  present  familiar  manners,  the  two  sexes  mutually 
polished  each  other ;  the  men  acquired  more  softness,  and 
address,  the  women  more  knowledge  and  graces. 

In  a  reign  of  so  much  heroism  and  gallantry,  tbe  Muses 
were  not  likely  to  sleep.  JeiFery  Chaucer,  the  &ther  of 
English  poetry,  was  the  brightest  ornament  of  Edward's 
xrourt.  He  added  to  a  lively  geiuos,  and  a  learned  education, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  life  and  manners.  He  was  per* 
fectly  a  nukn  of  the  world ;  had  firequendy  visited  France 
and  Italy,  and  sometimes  under  tlie  advantage  of  a  public  , 
character.  He  had  studied  the  Italian  and  Provencal  poetsy 
was  intimataly  acquainted  with  both  languages,  and  attempt* 
ed  successfully  all  the  kinds  of  poetry  then  in  use.  His 
translation  of  the  Tkeseid  of  Boccace  I  have  already  men<« 
tioned.  He  also  translated,  and  greatly  improved  the 
famous  allegorical  poem,  called  the  Romance  of  the  Scse^ 
written  by  William  of  Lorris  aoid  John  of  Meun,  two  cele- 
brated French  poets  of  those  times:  and  he  composed  the 
Canterbury  Tales  after  the  model  of  the  Decameron*  They 
abound  with  much  true  humour  and  plet^antry ;  and,  though 

ehiefly 
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chiefij  borrowed,  entitle  their  author  to  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  The  Prologues,  in 
particular,  which  are  wholly  his  own,  contain  a  vein  of. 
moral  satire  that  has  not  hitherto  been  exceeded. 

Chaucer,  howerer,  had  many  disadvantages  to  struggle 
with,  from  which  his  cotemporaries  were  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  free.  William  the  conqueror  had  attempted  to  extir- 
pate the  English  tongue.  The  Norman  language  was  order- 
ed to  be  used  in  all  public  writings,  and  taught  in  all  public 
schools.  It  was  also  the  dialect  of  the  court.  That  badge 
of  slavery  was  only  abolished  by  Edward  III.  It  had  con- 
tinued almost  three  hundred  years.  Chaucer  had  therefore 
to  create,  or  at  least  to  form  a  new  dialect.  This  circum- 
stance ought  always  to  be  attended  to  in  contemplating  the 
writings  of  our  venerable  bard ;  as  it  alone  can  account  for 
that  prodigious  disparity  observable,  after  all  his  diligence, 
'  between  the  progress  of  English  manners,  and  of  the  English 
language.  Had  things  continued  to  proceed  in  their  natu- 
ral order,  Chaucer's  8t}4e  would  now  have  been  nearly  as 
mtelligible  as  that  of  Shakspeare. 

But  this  bright  dawn  of  English  literature  and  English 
refinement,  was  deeply  obscured  by  the  civil  wars  'that  fol- 
lowed, and  which  continued,  with  little  interruption,  till  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.  During  that  long  period  of  anar- 
chy, genius  went  to  decay  f  and  the  animosities  of  faction 
had  rendered  the  manners  of  the  people  almost  altogether 
savage.  The  severity  of  Henry's  temper  and  government 
was  litde  calculated  to  promote  either  letters  or  politeness  f 
and  the  religious  disputes,  which  took  place  under  the 
reign  of  his  son,  were  a  new  bar  in  the  way  of  civilization. 
Chaucer  had  no  successor  worthy  of  himself  till  the  days 
^fElizabed). 

Like  circumstances  obstructed  the  progress  of  literature 
in  France,  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  of  whoin  I  shall  after-* 
wards  have  occasion  to  speak,  and  who  is  deservedly  styled 
the  Father  of  the  French  Muses.    Chants  Roj^aux^  Balades^ 

Sendcaux, 
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Rondeduxy  and  Pastoraks^  had  taken  place  of  the  Provencal 
poetry,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but 
Froissart,  who  cultivated  with  success  thi^  New  Poetry^  as. 
it  was  called,  cannot  be  considered  as  equal  to  William  of 
LiOrris  or  John  of  Meun,  The  Ronumce  of  the  Rose  was 
still  the  finest  French  poenu 

Genius,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  advance  with 
giant  strides  in  Italy.  A  succession  of  great  poets  followed 
Dante  in  the  highest  walk  of  the  Muse :  at  length  appeared 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  the  glory  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
whose  celebrated  works  are  supposed  to  contain  all  that  is 
excellent  in  poetry.  The  Orlando  of  Ariosto  is  a  wonderful 
production.  It  is  formed  upon  the  Gothic  plan,  if  it  can  be 
said  to  have  any,  and  consequently  is  wild  and  extravagant: 
but  it  abounds  with  so  many,  and  such  various  beauties,  that, 
whether  considered  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  it  commands  oor 
fondest  admiration'.  The  Jerusalem  of  Tasso  is  a  more 
classical  performance.  It  is  constructed  after  the  Grecian 
model :  and  adds  to  an  interesting  and  happily  conducted 
fable,  a  number  of  striking  and  well  drawn  characters,  all 
operating  to  one  end,  together  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
machinery,  affecting  situations,  sublime  images,  and  bold 
descriptions'^.  Voltaire  prefers  the  first  to  the  Odyssey ^  and 

the 

9.  "  High  in  mid  air,  between  the  moon  and  earth, 
**  The  bard  of  pathos  now,  and  now  of  mirth, 
«*  Pois'd  with  his  lyre  between  a  Griffin's  wings, 
"  Her  sportive  darling,  Ariosto  sings. 
'*  As  the  light  dond,  whose  varying  vapours  fly, 
««  Driven  by  the  zephyr  of  the  evening  sky, 
•*  Fixes  and  charms  the  never-wearied  view, 
**  By  taking  ev'ry  shape  and  ev'ry  hue ; 
"  So,  by  Variety's  supreme  controul, 
'<  His  changeful  numbers  seize  the  willing  soul."' 

Haylcy,  Euay  on  Epic  Poetry,  Epist.  iil. 
10.  After  having  characterised  Ariosto,  Mr.  Hayley  proc9ods  thus, 
in  perfect  conformity  with  the  text : 

**  Of  chaster  fire  a  rival  name  succeeds, 

'<  Whose  bold  and  glowing  hand  religion  If  fuls ; 

"  lit 
VOLf  II.  £  e 
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the  second  to  the  IHad  of  Homer ;  but  you,  I  hope,  have  a 
juater  sense  of  solid  elegance,  and  of  what  is  truly  great  ia 
nature  and  in  poetry,  than  to  be  swayed  by  such  an  opimon. 
The  progress  of  genius  in  Italy,  however,  during  this 
period,  was  not  confined  to  poetry ;  and  still  less  to  one  spe* 
cies  of  it.  Petrarch  and  Boccacio  had  their  successors,  as 
well  as  Dante,  The  dramatic  talent  began  to  disclose  itself. 
Theatrical  representation  was  revived.  Both  tragedy  and 
comedy  had  been  attempted  with  success  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century :  but  that  musical  drama,  which  has 
lotag  been  so  universal  in  Italy,  and  which  in  excluding  too 
often  nature  and  probability,  has  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
harmony,  was  yet  in  its  infancy* 

Music  is  one  of  the  first  sciences  that  is  cultivated,  and 
the  last  that  is  perfected  in  any  country.  The  rude  tale  of 
tibe  bard  is  accdmpanied  with  wild  notes  of  his  voice  and 
barp,  in  order  to  atone  for  his  want  of  ideas,  and  to  engage 
attendon ;  but  as  fable  becomes  more  extensive  and  rich, 
&e  legendary  poet  disdains  to  court  the  ear  with  any  thing 
but  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.  He  relies  for  interest 
solely  on  the  powers  of  imagination  and  sentiment ;  and 
these,  without  any  adventitious  aid,  produce  their  effect 
upon  a  people  civilized,  but  not  corrupted.  The  dramatic 
writer,  in  like  manner,  obtains  his  end,  for  a  time,  by  the 
happy  disposition  of  plot,  the  force  of  dialogue,  and  the 
strength  and  variety  of  his  characters.  But  in  proportion 
as  mankind  become  more  refined,  they  become  more  eife- 
minate ;  and  the  luxury  of  harmony  is  found  necessary  to 
give  to  theatrical  representation  its  proper  influence.    Then, 

'<  In  solemn  accent  and  in  sacred  state, 

*«  With  classic  lore  and  Christian  zeal  elate, 

**  Sweetly  pathetic  and  sublimely  strong, 

*<  Tksso  begins  his  more  majestic  song ; 

*«  The  Muse  of  Sion,  not  impior'd  in  vain, 

**  Guides  to  th'  impassioned  soul  his  heavenly  strain." 

Id.  ibid, 
and 
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an(l  not  till  then,  does  the  musical  science  attain  perfection; 
and  then  poetry  begins  to  decline.  Every  thing  13  sung ; 
every  thing  is  composed  to  be  varble^^rough  the  eunuch's 
throat,  and  sense  is  sacrificed  to  sound* 

'A  similar  observation  may  be  extended  to  history.  The 
deeds  of  the  hero  are  the  first  object  of  huic;^  curiosity; 
yet  mankind,  in  almost  every  country,  have  ceased  to  act 
with  dignity,  before  their  actions  have  been  properly  re- 
corded. Truth  appears  cold  and  insipid  to  a  people  inclined 
to  wonder,  and  wonder  is  the  predominant  passion  of  all 
uncivilized  nations.  Fiction  is  cidled  in  fb  gratify  it ;  and 
fable  is  for  a  time,  received  as  history.  But  when  men  come 
to  be  more  employed  about  political  objects,  they  become, 
more  desirous  of  being  informed  than  amazed :  they  wish 
to  know  the  real  actions  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  causes- 
and  the  consequences  of  such  actions.  The  historian  takes 
advantage  of  this  disposition  of  mind  to  procure  admission 
to  his  labours:  but  as  it  is  mop  difiicult  to  ascertain  facts 
than  to  assume  them,  and  easier  to  assign  motives  of  action, 
and  deduce  incidents  ingeniously  from  them,  than  to  trace 
the  motives  of  men  in  their  actions,  and  give  to  truth  such 
a  degree  of  colouring  as  will  make  it  interest,  without  ren- 
dering its  validity  suspected,  history  has  every  where  been 
later  in  attaining  perfection  than  the  highest  works  of  ima- 
gination. 

Italy  had  at  last  her  historians,  and  excellent  ones. 
Machiavel  successfully  courted  the  comic  muse,  unfolded 
the  principles  of  a  dark  and  pernicious  policy,  and  digested 
the  annals  of  his  native  country  with  all  the  discernment  of 
Tacitus ;  while  Guicciardini,  a  more  amiable  writer,  related 
the  transactions  of  his  own  times  with  the  elegance  and 
exactness  of  Thucididee. 

Philosophy  was  only  wanting  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  bring  Italy  within  the  line  of  comparison  with  ancient 
Greece,  when  Greece  was  in  l^er  glory.  A  number  of 
independent  and  free  states  vied  with  each  other  in  all  the 

elegant 
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elegant  and  commercial  arts ;  in  wealth  and  in  luxury,  in 
manners  and  in  talents,  in  pomp  and  in  power.  Proud  of 
her  privileges,  and  61-  her  liberal  acquisitions,  she  looked 
down  with  contempt  upon  every  other  country,  and  branded 
evfery  other  people  with  the  name  of  barbarians.  Two  great 
monarchs,  Kke  those  of  Persia  and  Macedon,  were  con* 
tending  who  should  be  her  master.  She  wanted  only  the 
lights  of  philosophy  to  render  the  parallel  complete.  Be- 
wildered in  the  mazes  of  scholastic  reasoning,  or  lost  in  the 
dreams  of  perverted  Platonism,  her  sages  were  still  alike 
ignorant  of  the  system  of  man  and  of  the  imiverse.  And 
before  they  could  know  either,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
veil  of  superstition  should  be  rent;  that  mankind,  behold* 
ing  the  puppet  to  which  they  had  kneeled,  and  by  which 
they  had  been  over-awed,  might  fearlessly  look  through  the 
range  of  nature,  and  contemplate  its  physical  and  moral 
•rder. 


LETTER  LVII. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  NAVIGATION,  AND  PARTICULARLY  AMONG 
THE  PORTUGUESE.  A  SHORT  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  PORTUGAL.  THE  DISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS 
OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  ON  THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA,  AND  IN  THE 
EAST-INDIES,  BY  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.  THE  DISCO- 
VERY OF  AMERICA  BY  THE  SPANIARDS;  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  WEST-INDIES,  AND  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO  AND 
PERU,  TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  MORAL 
AND  POLITICAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THOSE  GREAT  EVENTS. 

jl  ROM  the  arts  that  polish  nations,  my  dear  Philip, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  more  particularly  toward  those  that 
aggrandize  them ;  which  supply  the  wants  of  one  people 
with  the  superfluities  of  another,  and  make  all  things  com- 
mon to  aU.  Such  are  navigation  and  commerce.  By  these, 
and  the  arts  to  which  they  gave  birth,  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians  crowded  with  cities  their  barren  shores,  and 

attained  the  first  rank  among  ancient  nations ;  by  these,  in 

later 
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later  times,  the  Venetians  and  Dutch,  struggling  from  dirt 
and  8ea*weed,  crowned  with  palaces  their  lakes  and  marsh^ 
es,  and  became,  in  different  seras,  the  most  opulent  and 
powerful  people  in  Modem  Europe ;  by  these  Britain  now 
governs  the  ocean,  and  gives  law  to  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  globe,  at  the  same  time  that  she  wafts  from  pole  to 
pole,  the  luxuries  and  the  conveniencies  of  life^ 

The  navigation  of  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  though  much  improved  since  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Baltic  seas,  and  was  still  little  more  than  what  is  now 
caSLtd  coasting.  Flanders  was  the  great  theatre  of  commerce. 
Thither  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  It»* 
lian  states  conveyed  from  the  ports  of  Eg}'pt,  the  precious 
commodities  of  the  East ;  and  thither  the  Hanseatic  mer- 
chants carried  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  naval  stores, 
and  other  rude  merchandise  of  the  North.  To  this  common 
mart  all  European  nations  r^orted*  Here  they  sold  or 
exchanged  the  produce  of  their  several  countries,  and  sup- 
plied themselves  with  what  they  wanted,  without  dreaming 
of  new  ports,  or  suspecting  that  the  system  of  commerce 
could  be  altered.  Dantzick,  Lisbon,  and  Alexandria,  con- 
tinued to  mark  the  limits  of  practical  navigation;  when  the 
enlightened  and  enterprising  genius  of  Don  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal extended  the  views  of  the  mariner,  and  emboldened 
him  to  pilot  the  Atlantic,  or  Great  Western  Ocean.  But 
before  I  speak  of  that  prince,  and  the  discoveries  which  he 
accomplished,  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  his  country,  which 
I  have  hitherto  considered  only  as  an  appendage  of  Spain. 

Portugal,  which  forms  the  western  coast  of  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Europe,  had  no  existence  as  a  separate  state  till 
towards  the  cloee  of  the  eleventh  centur)\  About  that  time 
Alphonso  VI*  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  having  conquered 
from  the  Moors  the  northern  provinces  of  the  present  king- 

1.  This  letter  wu  written  before  the  revolt  of  our  American  colonics. 

dom 
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dom  of  Portugali  bestowed  them,  together  with  his  natural 
daughter,  upon  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  noUe  volunteer,  who 
had  assisted  him  in  his  wars.  Henry  took  only  the  title  of 
count ;  but  his  son  Alphonso,  having  recovered  other  pro* 
vinces  from  the  Moors,  resumed  the  regal  dignity  in  1139. 
The  kings  of  Portugal,  like  those  of  Spain,  long  spent  their 
force  in  combating  the  Moors,  and  had  no  connection  witiv 
the  rest  of  Europe.  A  detail  of  those  barbarous  wars  would 
be  equally  void  of  instruction  and  amusement.  I  shall  there* 
fore  only  observe,  that  the  succession  continued  uninter* 
rupted  in  the  line  of  Burgundy,  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
in  1383 ;  when  John  of  Castile,  who  had  married  the  in£inta 
of  Portugal,  claimed  the  crown,  as  the  king  had  left  no  male 
issue.       But  the  states  of  Portugal,  after   an 

*  interregnun^  of  eighteen  months,  gave  it  to  John, 
iiatural  brother  of  their  deceased  sovereign,  and  at  that 
time  regent  of  the  kingdom^. 

This  John,  sumamed  the  Bastard,  no  less  politic  than 
enterprising,  proved  worthy  of  his  new  dignity.  He  was  the 
first  European  prince  who  formed  a  respectable  navy ;  which 
he  employed,  with  equal  success,  in  annoying  his  enemies, 
and  in  protecting  his  subjects.  He  took  Ceuta  from  the 
Moors,  and  over-awed  the  states  of  Barbary  dui> 

'  ing  his  whole  reign.  He  had  several  sons,  who 
all  signalized  themselves  by  their  valour  and  abilities ;  but 
more  especially  the  third,  Don  Henry,  whose  bold  and 
enlightened  genius,  assisted  by  the  reports  of  travellers,  led 
him  to  project  discoveries  in  the  Western  Ocean. 

This  amiabje  prince,  who  joined  the  virtues  of  a  hero  and 
a  patriot  to  the  knowledge  of  a  philopher,  turned  to  use 
that  astronomy  which  the  Arabs  had  preserved.  He  had  a 
considerable  share  in  the  invention  of  the  Astrolabe,  and  first 
perceived  the  advantage  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  direc« 
tion  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  North ;  which,  though 

2.  KeufviUe,  Bttt.  Gm,  <k  Pomgtd.  s 

already 
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already  known  in  Europe,  had  not  hitherto  been  employed 
with  any  success  in  navigation*      He  established  an  obser- 
vatory  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  many  per- 
sons were  instructed  in  astronomy  and  the  art  of  sailing. 
The  pilots  formed  under  his  eye,  not  only  doubled  Cape, 
Non,  long  supposed  an  insurmountable  barrier^ 
but  advanced  as  far  as  Cape  Bajadore,  and  in    *    * 
their  return  discovered  the  island  of  Madeira.  Other  pilots, 
yet  more  bold,  were  sent  out.     They  doubled  Cape  Baja- 
dore, Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Verd,  and  at  last  Cape  Sierra  Le« 
ona,  within  eight  degrees  of  the  line,  before*  the 
death  of  Don  Henry,     In  the  course  of  these 
voyages,  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verd  islands  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  vine  and  the  sugar-cane  introduced  into 
the  island  of  Madeira,  and  there  cultivated  with  success* 

Under  the  reign  of  John  II.  a  prince  of  the  most  pro« 
found  sagacity  and  most  extensive  views,  who  first  made 
Lisbon  a  free  port,  the  Portuguese  prosecuted  their  disco- 
veries with  equal  ardour  and  success.     The  river  Zara, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  conducted  them  to 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  the  interior  pan  of 
Africa,  where  they  made  easy  conquests,  and  established 
«n  advantageous  commerce.    Captain  Diaz  pas. 
sed  the  extreme  point  of  Africa,  to  which  he    *    * 
gave  the  name  of  the  Stormy  Cape;  but  the  king,  who  saw 
more  fully  the  importance  of  that  discovery,  styled  it  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Emanuel  I.  pursued  the  great  projects  of  his  predeces- 
sors.   He  sent  out  a  fleet  of  four  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  noble  Portu- 
guese, in  order  to  complete  the  passage  to  India  by  sea. 
This  admiral  possessed  all  the  knowledge  and  talents  ne- 
cessary for  such  an  expedition.      After  being 
assuled  by  tempests,    encircling   the    eastern    *^*         * 
const  of  Africa,  and  ranging  through  unknown  seas,  be 

happily 
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happily  arrived  at  the  city  of  Calicut  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, or  the  higher  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  India  3. 

Calicut  was  at  that  time  the  emporium  of  Indostan.  Thi- 
ther the  Arabs  resorted  for  all  the  rich  products  and  precious 
manufactures  of  the  East.  These  they  carried  in^hips  to 
the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  sold  to  the  Italian  merchants 
from  Alexandria.  This  information  Gama  received  at  Me- 
linda,  on  the  coast  of  Zanquebar,  the  most  eastern  part  of 
Africa,  where  he  had  touched ;  and  engaged  a  pilot,  who 
conducted  him  into  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  when  the  trade 
was  at  its  height.  Here  he  fortunately  met  with  a  native  of 
Barbary,  named  Monzaida,  who  understood  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  whose  admiration  of  that  people  over-balanced 
the  prejudices  of  religion  and  country.  This  admiration 
determined  Monzaida  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  serve 
strangers,  who  unbosomed  themselves  to  him  without  re- 
serve. He  procured  Gama  an  audience  of  the  Samorin  or 
emperor,  who  received  him  very  favourably;  and  a  treaty 
of  commerce  was  set  on  foot  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.  But  this  negociation,  when  almost  completed, 
was  broken  off  by  the  insinuations  of  the  Arabs.  Jealous  of 
their  lucrative  trade,  they  represented  so  strongly  the  danger 
of  such  an  alliance,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Portuguese,  that 
Samorin  took  the  ungenerous  resolution  of  putting  to  death 
those  bold  navigators,  whom  he  had  lately  treated  wiA 
kindness,  and  whose  friendship  he  seemed  to  desire. 

Informed  of  his  danger  by  the  faithful  Monzaida,  Gama 
sent  his  brother  on  board  the  fleet.  "  Should  you  hear," 
said  he,  **  of  my  death  or  imprisonment,  I  prohibit  you,  as 
<<  your  commander,  either  to  attempt  to  release  me,  or  to 
«  avenge  my  fate.  Set  sail  immediately  and  inform  the 
^^  king  of  the  success  of  our  voyage.  I  am  happy  in  having 
^*  performed  his  orders,  and  discovered  a  passage  to  Indin 
"  for  Portugal4." 

3>  Miit.  Geru  d€9  Voyaget,  torn.  i.   4.  Faria  y  Sousa,  Ihrt.  Ana,  vol.  i. 

Fortunately, 
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Fortunately,  however,  matters  were  not  pushed  to  that 
extremity.  Gama  lived  to  carry  to  Portugal' the  news  of  his 
own  success.  The  Samorin  permitted  him  to  join  his  fleet, 
and  he  departed  soon  after  for  Europe. 

No  language  can  escpress  the  joy  of  the  Portuguese  on  the 
return  of  Gama  to  Lisbon.  They  saw  themselves,    ^        ^  ^ 

.  A.  D.  l^QO. 

by  one  daring  enterprize,  in  possession  of  the 
richest  commerce  in  the  world ;  and  no  less  superstitious 
than  avaricious,  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  project  of 
extending  their  religion  along  with  their  dominion. 

The  pope  farther  encouraged  this  hope.  Glad  of  an  oc- 
casion of  asserting  his  universal  sovereignty,  he  granted  to 
the  Portuguese  all  the  countries  which  they  had  discovered, 
or  should  discover  in  the  East,  on  condition  that  they  should 
there  plant  the  Catholic  faith.  The  whole  nation  was  seized 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  conversion  and  of  conquest.  They 
presented  themselves  in  crowds  to  'man  the  new 
fleet  destined  for  India:  and  thirteen  ships  sailed 
a»  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  from  the  Tagus  to  Cali- 
cut, underthe  command  of  Alvarez  de  Cabral. 

This  admiral  in  his  passage  keeping  out  to  sea,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  calms  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  and  die  storms 
which  had  been  met  with  in  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  discovered  the  rich  country  now  called  Brazil,  to 
which  he.  gave  the  name  of  the  land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  He 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  and 
proceeded  on  his  voyage.  When  he  arrived  at  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  the  Samorin  made  him  an  offer  of  friendship,  and 
invited  him  to  Calicut,  where  he  had  an  audience  of  that 
Indian  prince,  and  was  permitted  to  open  a  magazine  of 
commerce.  But  this  good  understanding  was  of  short  dura- 
tion* The  Arabs  again  found  means  to  poison  the  mind  of 
the  Samorin :  the  adnural  did  not  behave  with  the  greatest 
discretion :  mutual  jealousies  took  place,  mutual  fears,  and 
mutual  injuries.  At  last  the  inhabitants  of  Calicut  rose, 
murdered  fifty  Portuguese,  and  burnt  their  magazine.  This 

vot.  IT.  F  f  act 
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act  of  hostility  d«i  not  escape  unpuiusbedL  Cabnd,  ia  re- 
vengeof  sttch  a  breach  of  &ith,  and  such  undermining  perfidy, 
destroyed  all  the  Arabian  vessels  in  the  port,  beat  down  great 
part  of  the  city  and  left  it  in  flames^. 

After  this  second  rupture  with  the  Samorin  the  measures 
of  the  Portuguese  in  India  were  totally  changed.  The 
peaceful  system  of  Gama  was  Iwd  aside :  the  maxims  of 
mutual  advantage  gave  place  to  diose  of  violence,  of  force, 
and  of  fear;  and  commerce  was  established  by  the  «word« 
Cabral,  on  leaving  Calicut,  entered  into  a  negociation  with 
the  kings  of  Cochin,  Cananor,  Onor,  Culan,  and  other 
Indian  princes,  who  were  tributaries  of  the  Samorin,  and 
desiibus  of  independency.  This  lovcj  of  fireedom 
A.  D.  ^^^^*  procured  the  Portuguese  the  sovereignty  of  Ma. 
labar,  and  the  ttade  of  India.  Cabral  promised  those  delu^ 
ded  princes  support,  and  cairied  th^ir  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  where  such  political  steps  were  taken  as 
rendered  success  infallible.  A  force  was  sent  out  suffi- 
cient to  combat  the  Samorin.  But  no  prince 
A.  D,  1502.  ^^^j^  obtma  the  protection  of  Portugal  without 
first  acknowledging  himself  its  vassal,  permitting  a  fortress 
to  be  erected  in  his  capital,  and  selling  his  commodities  to 
its  subjects  at  their  own  price.  No  strange  merchant  might 
load  a  cargo,  till  the  Portuguese  were  served ;  nor  any  ma* 
riner  ravage  those  seas,  but  with  their  passports.  They 
Were  the  terror  and  the  admiration  of  the  East,  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  the  West.  All  European  merchants  soon  re- 
86rted  to  Lisbon  for  Indian  commodities;  because  they 
could  there  purchase  them  much  cheaper  than  att 
A.  D.  'Venice,  or  any  other  mart  to  which  tiiey  were 
brought  by  the  way  of  Egypt.  And  happily  for  Portugal,  the 
Venetians  were  then  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  die 
league  of  Canriirayi 

In  order  to  secure  and  render  perpetual  these  iavaluaUe 
advantages,  the  chief  command  in  lAdia  was  given  to  Al* 

3.  Massxii  ffitt.  Indica.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv. 

phonso 
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phoaso  Albuquerque,  a  man  of  singular  sagacitjr  and  |Mnev 
tratioo,  and  equally  disttnguUhed  by  ki«  military  and  politi* 
cal  talents.  Albuquerque  was  no  sooner  invested  with  the 
govemmeif ty  than  he  began  to  form  the  most  extensive  pro* 
jects;  many  of  which  he  executed,  and*  with  a  facility  that 
is  altogether  incredible.  The  Arabs  settled  in  India,  and 
their  associates,  he  had  long  been  sensible,  were  the  only 
powers*  in  the  East  that  the  Portuguese  had  to  fear.  These 
tradera  had  secretly  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Samorin, 
the  Sultan  of  Eg3rpt,  and  the  Venetians  who  were  gainers^ 
by  their  commerce,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  destroy  the 
trade  of  PortugaL  The  fiunishers  of  the  caravans,  and 
navigators  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  the  natural  enemies  of  tha 
circumnavigators  of  the  Cape,  Albnquerqufi  saw  it  early, 
while  a  private  comaumder.  He  had  therefore  done  every 
ddng  in  his  power  to  ruin  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  their  united  naval  force  had  received  a  signal 
4yvertbrow  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  now  extended  his 
views:  he  projected  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of 
Ormus  in  the  Persian  gulf,  and  of  Aden  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea;  where  Portuguese  squadrons  stationed,  might 
command  the  trade  of  Persia  and  of  Egypt. 

The  immediate  execution  of  diese  projects  wouldat  once 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  the  Arabs  and  their 
allies;  but  Albuquerque,  upon  mature  delibera-  . 
tion,  perceived  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  '  * 
Portuguese  more  fully  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  before  he 
divided  his  forces.  He  accordingly  burnt  Calicut,  which 
had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
observing,  that  the  Portuguese  had  yet  no^good  port  in  a 
wholesome  air,  whjcre  they  might  refit  their  ships  and  r^* 
emit  their  seamen,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  European  voy^ 
age,  he  resolved  to  procure  one.  He  found  that  Lisbon 
had  need  of  Goa. 

Goa,  which  rises  to  view  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea* 
tre,  is  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 

in 
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ittBA  island  detached  from  the  continent  by  two  brandies 
of  a  river,  that  throws  itself  into  the  sea  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  after  having  formed  beneath  its  walls  one  of 
the  iinest  harbours  in  the  world.  It  properly  belonged  to 
the  king  of  Decan;*  but  a  Moor,  named  Idalcan,  to  whom 
the  government  of  it  had  been  entrustedi  had  rendered  him* 
sdf  its  sovereign.     While  this  usurper  was  occupied  on 

.the  continent,  Albuquerque  appeared  befere  the 
'  city,  and  carried  it  hy  assault^.     It  was  after* 
wards  recovered,  but  soon  retaken :  and  Goa  became  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India. 

Albuquerque,  whose  ambition  was  boundless,  attempted 
next  to  establish  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL 

^  With  this  view  he  made  an  attack  upon  Malac« 

A.  D.  1511.  .     _   J  ,        .^.^      ro-  ^ 

ca,  situated  near  the  straits  of  Smcapore,  one  of 
the  richest  cities  in  India,  and  the  best  adapted  for  com- 
merce. It  was  the  centre  of  the  trade  between  Japan, 
China,  the  Spice-Islands,  and  the  other  Indian  ports.  When 
Albuquerque  appeared  before  Malacca,  be  found  it  in  a 
posture  of  defence :  and  a  new  obstacle  conspired  to  retard 
his  progress.  His  friend  Araujo  was  there  a  prisoner,  and 
threatened  with  death  the  moment  the  city  should  be  be* 
;  sieged.  Deliberating  how  to  act^  while  the  sentiments  of 
friendship  and  ambition,  perhaps  of  duty,  struggled  in  his 
breast,  he  received  the  following  billet  from  Araitjo: 
<^  Think  only  of  the  glory  and  advantage  of  Portugal:  if  I 
^*  camot  be  an  instrument  of  your  victory,  let  me  not  retard 
'*  it«"  The  place  was  carried  by  storm,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  several  changes  of  fortune.  The  Portuguese 
found  in  it  an  immense  booty,  both  in  treasure  and  precious 
commodities?.  Albuquerque,  whose  heart  was  superior 
to  the  charms  of  gold,  erected  a  citadel  to  secure  his  con* 
quest,  and  returned  to  Goa. 


6.  LafiUo,  Itut.  du  Cpnq.  des  Fm,       ffitt.  Gen,  det  Voyagn^  torn.  i. 
n  Id.  ibid. 
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The  friendship  of  the  Portuguese  was  now  courted  by  the 
Samorin,  Idakan,  and  aU  the  most  formidable  Indian  prin» 
ces,  who  oflfered  to  permit  fortresses  to  be  builti  and  facto- 
ries to  be  est^lished  in  any  part  of  their  dominions.  Albu* 
querque  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  these  ofFeiB ;  and  judging 
that  the  season  was  now  arrived  for  giving  the  final  blow  to 
the  Arabian  commerce  in  the  East,  he  embarked  in  his  ori- 
ginal projects,  the  conquest  of  Aden  and  Ormus. 

In  his  attempt  upon  Aden,  which  was  then  the  key  of 
Egypt,  Albuquerque  miscarried :  but  he  committed  so  mai^ 
ravages  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the 
straits  of  Babelmaodel,  as  entirely  ruined  the 
commerce  of  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians.     He  was  more  sue- 
cessfiil  in  his  esqiedition  against  Ormus,  at  that  time  the  most 
opulent  and  s[d[endid  city  in  the  East.     It  appears  to  have 
been  nothing  inferior  to  what  we  are  told  of  ancient  Tyire^ 
either  in  wealth  or  in  splendour,  in  industry  ot*  in  pleasure: 
and,  like  Tyre,  it  was  seated  in  a  barren  isle.    Like  Tyre,  it 
seemed  ooly  to  have  been  disjoined  from  the  land,  that  it 
mig^t  become  queen  of  the  sea.     It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
marts  in  the  universe.     But  its  voluptuous  inhabitants  were 
little  able  to  withstand  the  impetuous  and  hardy 
valour  of  the  Portuguese.     Albuquerque  soon 
viade  himself  master  of  the  place,  and  had  the  honour  of 
there  receiving  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  Persia^. 

The  reduction  of  Ormus,  which  was  the  last  enterprise  of 
diis  truly  gre^t  man,  together  with  the  possession  of  Goa  and 
Malacca,  gave  perfect  security  to  the  Portuguese  commerce 
in  India.  His  successors  afterwards  extended  it  into  China 
and  Japan ;  but  it  was  never  more  respectable  than  under 
Albuquerque.  Yet  this  founder  of  his  country's  greatness 
died  in  disgrace,  and  of  a  broken  heart,  if  ever  any  man  may 
be  said  to  have  done  so.  That  dauntless  spirit  which  had 
encountered  so  many  enemies,  and  surmounted  so  many 
dangers,  could  not  support  the  frown  of  his  prince.     Ema- 

$.  Goyon,  Mitt,  du  Ld.  Qrknt,  tots.  i.   Miit.  G^  da  Voyages,  torn.  i. 

nuel. 
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nuel,  become  jealous  of  his  glory^  had  listened  td  the  insi* 
nuations  of  his  enemies  i  had  appointed  another  governor 
in  his  stead,  and  promoted  those  whom  he  sent  home  as 
criminals.  When  Albuquerque  received  this  intelligence, 
be  sighed  and  said,  ^'  Can  these  things  be  so  ?-^I  inqurred 
*^  the  hatred  of  men  by  my  love  for  the  king,  and  am  dls» 
*^  graced  by  him  through  his  prepossession  for  other  men : 
^^  to  the  grave,  unhappy  old  man  I  to  the  grave  1— thy  aotions 
**  will  speak  for  themselves  and  for  thee'/' 

While  the  Portuguese,  my  dear  Philip,  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  making  acquisitions  in  the  East,  and  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  most  lucrative  commerce  in  the  known 
world,  the  Spaniards  had  discovered  a  new  continent  toward 
the  West.  They  had  called  into  existence,  as  it  were, 
another  world ;  had  opened  new  sources  of  trade,  expanded 
new  theatres  of  dominion,  and  displayed  new  scenes  of 
ambition,  of  avarice,  and  of  blood. 

Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese  navigator,  who  resid- 
ed at  Lisbon,  and  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  new  continent. 
Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  notion 
of  the  Antipodes;  considered  by'  reason  as  a  chimera, 
and  by  religion  as  impiety,  appeared  to  him  an  incontes- 
tible  fact  But  if  Columbus  had  not  added  the  stout  heart 
of  a  hero  to  the  enlightened  mind  and  persevering  spirit  of 
a  philosopher,  the  world  might  still  have  been  ignorant  of 
his  discoveries.  The  Genoese,  his  countryq^en,  whom  he 
proposed  to  put  in  possession  of  another  hemisphere,  treated, 
him  as  a  visionary.  He  also  unfolded  his  project,  die 
grandest  that  human  genius  ever  formed,  in  1484,  to  the 
court  of  Portugal  without  success.  He  next  laid  it  before 
the  court  of  Spain ;  where  he  long  suffered  all  that  supercU 
lious  neglect  which  unsupported  merit  so  often  meets  with 
from  men  in  office,  who  are  too  apt  to  despise  what  they ' 
do  not  understand. 

9.  Id.  Ibid. 
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Ferdmand  and  Isabella  were  then  engaged  in  the  con** 
quest  of  Granada.  The  Spanish  treasury  was  exhausted. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  Moors  subdued,  than  the  ambitious 
mind  of  Isabella  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  bold  spirit 
of  Columbus.  She  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels,  in  order  to 
furnish  him  with  a  fleet.  Three  small  vessels  were  fitted 
out  by  other  means ;  and  Colutnbus  set  sail  from  the  port  of 
Palos,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  third  of  August,  in  the  year  1493, 
in  quest  of  a  Western  continent,  with  the  title  of  Admiral 
and  Viceroy  of  the  isles  and  lands  which  he  should  dis- 
cover***. 

Transcendant  genius,  and  superlative  courage,  experi- 
ence almost  equal  difficuUy  in  carrying  tl^eir  designs  into 
execution,  when  they  depend  on  the  assistance  of  others, 
Columbus  possessed  both,  he  exerted  both ;  and  the  concur* 
rence  of  other  heads  and  other  hearts  were  necessary  to  give 
success  to  either:  he  had  indolence  and  cowardice  to  encoun* 
ter,  as  well  as  ignorance  and  prejudice.  He  had  formerly 
been  ridiculed  as  a  visionary,  he  was  now  pitied  as  a  despe- 
rado. The  Portuguese  navigators,  in  accomplishing  their 
first  discoveries,  had  always  some  reference  to  the  coast: 
cape  had  pointed  them  to  cape  $  but  Columbus,  with  no  land* 
mark  but  the  heaveii^s,  nor  any  guide  but  the  compass, 
boldly  launched  into  the  ocean,  without  knowing  what 
shore  should  receive  him.  or  where  he  could  find  rest. for 
the  sole  of  lua  foot*  His  crew  murmured,  they  mutinied ; 
they  proposed  to  commit  him  to  those  waves  with  which 
he  so  wantonly  sported,  md  return  to  Spain". 

This  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  courage  of  Columbus,  and 
Columbus  only  perhaps,  could  have  supported  it.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  genius  added  strength  to  his  natural  fortitude. 
Cool  and  Ukiconcemed  himself  <d>out  every  thing  but  his  great 
object,  he  had  recourse  to  the  softest  language.     He  encou- 

/ 

10.  Lift  tfCoiumhuf,  written  bf  his  %m,  chap.  xr. 

11.  Oviddo,  Ifi^.  dts  Jbui.  lib.  iii. 
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raged  his  men  by  fair  promises,  he  deceived  his  officers  by 
false  reckonings.  But  all  these  expedients  proved  at  last 
ineffectual,  he  demanded  three  days  indulgence;  at  the  end 
of  which,  if  he  did  not  discover  land,  he  promised  to  abandon 
his  project.  His  request  was  granted ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  being  the  12th  of  October,  to  his  inex- 
pressible joy,  he  got  sight  of  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  Majesties,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  course^'. 

After  leaving  San  Salvador,  now  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Guanahani,  given  to  it  by  the  natives,  Columbus 
fell  in  with  several  other  small  islands :  to  one  of  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Isabella,  in  honour  ()f  his  patroness,  and  to 
anodier  that  of  Ferdinand,  in  compliment  to  the  Catholic 
king.  These  he  righdy  judged  to  belong  to  that  Western 
continent  which  he  sought,  and  which  he  conjectured  must 
reach  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India ;  hence  the 
name  of  WesUlndies.  At  length  he  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Cuba,  where  he  entered  into  some  correspondence  with  the 
natives,  and  paiticularly  with  the  women,  from  whom  he 
learned,  that  the  gold  ornaments  which  they  wore,  came 
from  Bohio,  a  large  island  to  the  south-east.  Thither 
Columbus  steered:  what  heart  does  not  pant  after  gold!  he 
soon  reached  Bohio,  or  Hayti,  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives^ 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Espagnola,  altered  by  us  into 
Hispaniola.  Here  Columbus  built  a  fort,  and  planted  a 
little  colony ;  after  which,  having  taken  a  general  survey  of 
the  i^and,  and  setded  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Spain,  carrying  along  with  him  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  gold  to  evince  the  importance  of  hi« 
discoveries,  and  some  of  those  new  people  to  complete  the 
astonishment  of  Europe. 

The  natives  of  Hispaniola,  and  indeed  of  all  the  islands 
which  Columbus  had  visited,  were  an  easy,  indolent,  harm- 

12.  Lift  cfCdumJtnu^  chap.  wii. 

less. 
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ks«  race.  They  were  of  a  copper  colour.  The  mea  and 
the  girls  went  entirely  naked;  the  women  had  a  mat  of  cot* 
ton  wrapt  about  their  loins.  They  had  no  hair  on  any  part 
t>f  the  body  but  the  head;  a  distinction  which  also  is  com* 
mon  to  the  natives  of  the  American  continent.  They  com 
aideredthe  Spaniards  as  divinities,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
artillery  as  their  thunder:  they  fell  on  their  faces  at  the 
sound.  The  women  however,  seem  very  early  to  have  had 
less  awful  apprehensions  of  their  new  guests:  for  they,  no 
sooner  saw  them,  than  they  offered  their  favours,  and  courted 
their  embraces  as  men' 3.  Sqme  wicked  wit  may  indeed 
aay,  that  w6men  from  the  beginning  have  been  fond  of  supe* 
rior  beings ;  and  if  we  credit  ancient  story,  they  have  o6ea 
good  reason  for  such  fondness.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  women  of  Hkpaniola  were  fonder  of  the  Spa^ 
niardi^  than  of  their  husbands.  Their  husbands  were  hot 
jealous  of  diem.  And  in  the  arms  of  those  wantons  this 
companions  of  Columbus  are  said  to  have  caught  that  fatal 
osalady  which  has  strewed  with  new  dioms  the  paths  of  love, 
and  which,  if  human  hi^piness  is  to  be  computed  by  due  ba* 
lance  of  pain  and  pleasure,  will  be  found  to  be  more  than  a 
counterpoise  to  all  the  gold  of  Mexieo,  the  silver  of  Peru, 
Imd  the  diamonds  of  Brazil. 

But  let  not  this  nusfortune  be  brought  as  a  charge  a^inst 
die  great  navigator.  He  could  not  know  that  the  new  he« 
misphere  contiunednew  maladies :  he  could  not  foresee,  that 
he  should  import  into  Europe  a  distemperthat  would  poison 
the  springs  of  life;  which  would  propagate  disease  from  ge* 
neration  to  generation,  emasculate  the  vigour  of  nations, 
and  multiply  a  thousand  ways  the  miseries  of  mankind!  and 
Happily  for  him,  his  enemies  were  ignorant  of  it  at  his  re- 
turn. He  again  entered  the  port  of  Palos  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1493,  after  a  v<^age  of  seven  months  and  eleven 
dfiys,  and  was  received  with  universal  acclamations  of  joy^ 

13.  Herren,  dec.  i- 
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Those  who  had  ridiculed  his  project,  were  the  readiest  to 
pay  court  tohim.  He  was  ordered  into  the  presence  .of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  and  desired  to  sit  covered  like  a  gran* 
dee  of  Spain.  Royal  favour  beamed  upon  him  with  unre* 
mitting  brightnese,  and  the  church  loaded  him  with  its  bene- 
dictions. Superstition  lent  its  sanction  to  those  discoveries 
which  had  been  made  in  its  defiance.  Pope  Alexander  VI* 
issned  a  bull,  granting  to  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  all  the 
countries  which  they  had  discovered,  or  should  discover, 
an  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  die  Azores.  A  fleet 
of  seventeen  saU  was  fitted  out  in  a  few  months ;  and  Colunx- 
bua^  vested  with  yet  more  extensive  powers,  and  furnished 
with  ^very  thing  necessary  for  discovery,  for  oJonizadon, 
or  for  conquest,  again  committed  himself  to  the  waves  in 
qu€8t  of  a  Western  Continent'"^. 

Great  things  were  expected  from  this  second  voyage; 
and  many  new  islands  were  discovered ;  yet  it  ended  iage* 
neral  disappointment,  misibrtune,  and  disgust.  When 
Columbus  arrived  at  Hispaniola,  with  a  multitude  of  mis- 
aidoaries,  soldiers,  and  settlers,  he  found  the  fortress  utter- 
ly ruined,  and  the  garrison  all  massacred.  1  bey  had  drawn 
upon  themselves  this  unumely  fate  by  their  arrogance, 
UceutiousncLS,  and  tyranny.  These  particulars  he  learned 
from  the  natives,  accompanied  with  such  marking  circum- 
sttfices,  as  left  him  no  room  to  disbelieve  them.  He 
therefore  enttred  once  more  into  friendly  correspondence 
with  those  ardtss  people,  established  a  new  colony,  and 
built  the  town  of  Isabella;  afterwards  abandoned  for  that 
of  St.  Domingo,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  island. 
His  next  care  was  to  discover  the  mines ;  near  which  he 
erected  forts,  and  left  garrisons  to  protect  the  labourers. 
But  neither  the  wisdom  nor  humanit;y  of  this  great  man 
were  suffii;ie«t  to  preserve  order  among  his  followers,  or 
to  teach  them  fellow-fet.ling.  They  roused  anew,  by 
their  barbarities,  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  natives;    they 

14.  Life  of  CofuttUmSt  chap,  xlii  xliii. 
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quarrelled  among  themselves,  they  rose  against  their  com- 
mander. Mortified  by  so  many  untoward  circumstances, 
Columbus  committed  the  government  of  the  island  to  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1M6|  with 
some  samples  of  gold  dust  and  gold  ore,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  products,  after  having  a  second  time  attempted  in 
vain  to  discovci*  a  Western  Continent*  Si 

Bartholomew  Columbus  suffered  tnany  hardships,  and 
"was  on  the  point  or  sinking  under  the  mutineers,  befordbe 
received  any  assistance  from  the  court  of  Spain :  and  ak- 
though  the  great  Christopher  .was  able  to  dear  Inmself  of 
all  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies,.8oine  yean,  thspwed hdoist 
he  could  obtain  a  third  appointment  for  tbe>pro8eeiition  of 
fm  favourite  project.  At  last  a  «malL  fleet  was^  granted 
him,  and  he  discovered  the  contineiit  of  Amedrcat  near  die 
•fliottth'  of  theVfver  Orinoco,  on  the  first-day. of  Aiiguit  in 
the  year  1498.  He  carried  off  4ix  o(cthe'natjhre%  and  re« 
turned  to  Hispeaiola,  convinced ^hkthe.hiid  now  i^ached  the 
ffreat  object  of  liis  ambition.  -        >        . 

But  wbife  Columbus  was  employed  in  reducing  to  obedi* 
;ence  the  nuishieers  in  t^t  iskud^  another  navigator  unjoatiy 
took  from  him  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
Continent.  The  merchants  of  SeviUe  having  obtained  per- 
mission  to  Mtempt  discoveries,- as  private  adventuras,*  wit 
out  four  shipa  in  1499,  under  the.  conuiiand  of  AlonBtxde 
Ojeda,  who  had  accompanied  Cohimbus  in  his  second  vajr- 
age,  assisted  by  Americus  Vespncius,  a  Florentine  gentle- 
man, deeplyskiUed  in  the  science  of  navigatioo.  This  fiedt 
touched  en  tiiat  part  of  die  western  continent  already  jdis- 
'  covered  by  Columbus,  whose  tract  Ojeda  foUovcdrend 
Amertcns,  who  was  a  man  of  mudi  address,  as  well  aa  poa* 
aeasedof  considerable  literary  talents,  by  puUisHing  tbs  first 
voyages  en  the  subject,  and  other  artful  means,  gasre^hb 

15.  Herrtnii  dec.  i.  lib.  ili. 
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iMroe  to  die  New  World)  in  prejudioe  to  the  iUustrious  Ge« 
aoe^^^«  Mankind  are  now  become  sensible  of  the  impot* 
ture,  but  time  has  sanctioned  the  error;  and  the  great  Wes* 
Um  continent)  or  fourth  division  of  the  giobe,  so  long  un* 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  still 
continues  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aic£Ric  a. 

ThiS)  however,  was  but  a  small  misfortune  in  comparison 
of  what  Cohimbus  was  doomed  to  suffer*  His  euemies 
having  prevmi  ed  at  the  court  of  Madrid^  a  new  goremor 
was  sent  out  to  Hispaniohu  The  great  discoverer  and  his 
farctficr  were  loaded  widi  irons,  and  sent  home  in  that  ooi^ 
dicioe,  in  differtnt  ships.  Touched  with  sentiments  of 
veneration  and  pity,  Vdlejo,  captain  of  the  vessel  on  boai4 
of  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  approached  his  prisoner 
wish  pBofinad  respect,  as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  islandt 
imd  oSered  to  strike  off  die  fetten  wiA  which  he  was  sm»> 
jttstljrfcoaad.  '<No,Valkjbi"-**replied  CotattOiua,  witfaa 
generous  indignation^  **i  wear  these  fetters  in  oonseqaence 
"  of  an  order  from  my  sovereigns.  They  shaH  find  me  aa 
^  obcdsent  to  this,  as  to.^  their  other  injunctians.  By  their 
^eonmandl  hawre  beenr  confined,  and  their  oomnMimi,  aiene 
^  shaa  sei  me  at  tiberty'^" 

Tlie:S)panirii  minktry  v^ere  adiamcd  of  the  .severity  of 
sluHK.ctieature,  Bovadilla:  CoUimhiis  was  set  at  Itbei^  on 
ifisranival,  and  a  fourth  conimand  granted  hhn  in  150B,  for 
4ba/[A«secudon  of  further  discoveries.  But  this  expedition 
^Ud'nat  prove  more  fertimate  than  the  farmer ;  fiur  akhough 
Columbus  touched  at  sevend  parts  of  the  American  conci* 
Mottf  where  he  eadumged  trinkets  far  goidatad  pearia,  to  a 
considerable  amount^  he  fiitted  iw  an  attempt  to  esfeabiish  a 
-colpny  on  the  river  Tefaraor  Bekm,  in  the  proviaceof  Ve- 
ragua,  and  .lost  every  .tUng  in  iiis  course  homa»  Hewna 
shipwrecked  on  tfaeialand  of  Jamaica :  his  faUowera  miati* 

16.  Herrers,  dee.  i.  lib.  iv.        17.  Lift  of  (hkmlmt  chap,  szxiii. 
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Bied ;  and  after  being  altenalely  in  dai^i^  of  perilling  bf 
hunger,  or  by  violence,  he  arrived  in  Spain,  in  1505,  to  cz^ 
perience  a  more  severe  &te  than  either'^.  Qaeen  IsabdU 
was  dead  at  his  return.  With  her  all  his  hopes  of  futur» 
&vour  perished*  The  court  received  him  coldly.  His  ser- 
vices were  too  great  for  humility;  his  proud  heart  disdained 
to  sue,  and  his  aspiring  spirit  could  not  submit  to  neglect. 
He  retired  to  Valadolid,  where  he  was  suffered  to  faU  a 
martjnr  to  the  ingratitude  of  that  snonnrch,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  Wes^Indies,  and  for  whom  he  had  opened  a  pas» 
sags  uito  a  richer  and  more  extensive  empire  than  was 
ever  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.  He  died  with  finnaess 
and  composure^  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  the  OSty^tinMk 
year  of  his  age' 9. 

There  is  something  in  true  genius  which  seems  to  be 
^s^atially  contieeted  with  humanity*  Don  Henry,  Gama, 
and  Colufabas  prosecuted  their  discoveries  upon  the  moat 
liberal  prindples,  those  of  mutual  advantage :  they  song^ 
to  benefit^  not  to  destroy  tfieir  species.  After  the  death  of 
Columbus,  the  iftaxims  of  Spidn,  like  those  of  Portugal, 
became  altogether  bloody.  Religion,  avarice,  and  vio« 
lence^  walked  hand  in  hand.  The  cross  was  held  up  as  an 
oliyect  of  worship  to  Chose  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
a^nae  of  Jesus;  and  millions  were  ddiberately  butdiered, 
J^  not  eminraeing  tenets  which  they  could  not  understand, 
not  delivering  treasures  which  they  did  not  possess,  or  not 
aufiertng  oppressions  whidi  man  was  never  bom  to  bear, 
and  whkh  Us  nature  cannot  suseain^^ 

The  leader  who  pursued  these  new  maxims  widi  least 
violence  to  humanity^  and  moat  advantage  to  his  country, 
WJB  Fernando  Cortex,  die  conqueror  of  Mexico.  Before 
the  discovesy  of  that  tich  and  powerful  empire,  |he  Spanish 
colonies  of  Hispamola,  Cuba,  Janudoa,  and  P<Mrto  Rico, 

18.  Life  cfCobmbut,  chap,  haaau  xc.  xcl. 

19.  Ibid.  ckap.  crm.  Herrtm*  dec.  i.  lib.  vi. 

20.  JZstoM»<i<ii)i«ri9«4fe/4tf  iMuH^I^ 
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were  in  a  flourishing  condition :  frequent  expeditions  had 
been  made  to  the  continent,  the  settlements  established  in 
Castello  del  Oro  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  At  last  a 
descent  was  made  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico^  and  information 
received  of  the  opulence  and  grandeur  of  the  emperor 
Montezuma  and  his  capital.      Velasquez,  go- 

'  vemor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  this  intelligence  was 
•ommunicatcd,  immediately  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  committed  to  Cortez,  an  officer  hitherto  more 
distinguished  by  his  merit  than  his  rank,  the  execution  of 
the  enterprize :  and  that  gallant  soldier  accomfdished,  what 
a]^grs  too  bold  even  for  fiction,  the  overthrow  of  an  empire 
that  could  send  millions  into  the  field,  with  so  small  a  force 
as  five  hundred  men^'. 

A  success  so  tmexampled,  in  an  unknown  country,  mu%t 

have  been  accompanied  with  many  favourable  tircumstan* 

ces,  independent  of  the  ability  of  the  general,  the  courage 

0f  die  troops,  and -even  the  superiority  of  weapons.    Some 

of  these  wcknow.     When  Cortez  landed  with 

*  his  little  army  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  he  met 
with  a  Spanish  oaptive,  who  understood  the  dialect  of  the 
country,  and  whose  ransom  he  obtained.  He  also  formed 
an  intimacy  with  a  fair  American  named  Maiina,  who 
soon  learned  the  Castiltan  language,  and  became  both  his 
mistress  and  his  counsellor.  Her  attachment  communis 
cated  itself  to  all  the  Mexican  women,  who  were  generally 
neglected  by  their  husbands  for  the  most  abominable  of  all 
debaucheries ;  that  which  perverts  the  animal  instinct,  con- 
founds  the  distincticm  of  sex,  and  defeats  the  leading  pur- 
pose of  nature.  While  the  men  opposed  their  naked  breasts 
to  the  weapons  of  the  Spaniards,  fell  by  dielr  idowft^  or  fled 
from  their/ury,  die  women  every  where  flew  to  their  em- 
brace ;  rioted  in  their  arms,  and  rendered  them  all  the  ser- 
vices in  their  power. 

21.  De  S^,  lib.  ii.    Hen«n»  dtp.  ii. 

To 
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To  these  fortunate  occurrences  may  be  added^  the  arrU 
val  of  the  ambassadors  of  Montezuma,  who  endeavoured, 
by  presents,  to  engage  the  invaders  to  re-embark.  The  de- 
lay  which  this  negociation  produced  was  of  infinite  service 
to  Cortez.  An  army,  instead  of  an  embassy,  on  his  first  land- 
ing, might  have  ruined  him.  He  replied,  by  his  female  in* 
terpreter,  who  best  understood  the  Mexican  tongue,  that  he 
was  only  an  ambassador  himself,  and,  as  such,  could  not  de« 
part  without  an  audience  of  the  emperor.  This  answer  put 
the  ambassadors  of  Montezuma  to  a  stand.  They  reported 
it  to  the  emperor.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  request.  They 
redoubled  their  presents :  they  employed  persuasions,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Cortez  was  inflexible.  At  last  they  had 
recourse  to  threats,  according  to  their  instructions,  and 
talked  loudly  of  the  forces  and  treasiu'es  of  their  country. 
**  These,''  said  Cortez,  turning  to  his  companions,  "  .these 
*^  are  what  we  seek ;  great  perils  and  great  riches.''  Strong* 
er  motives  could  not  have  been  offered  to  needy  adventur* 
ers,  burning  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  lust  of  plun- 
der. Their  leader  saw  conq[uest  in  their  looks ;  and  having 
now  received  tKe  necessary  informations,  and  prepared 
hipaself  against  all  hazards,  he  boldly  marched  towgird  the 
seat  of  empire  *'. 

The  Spanish  general,  however,  though  so  litde  diffident 
of  his  own  strength,  prudendy  negociated  with  such  princes 
and  states  as  he  found  to  be  enemies  of  the  Mexicans* 
Among  these  the  most  powerful  was  the  republic  of  Tlas- 
cala.  Cortez  proposed  an  alliance  to  the  senate.  It  divid- 
ed upon  the  subject :  but  at  last  came  to  a  resolution,  not 
only  to  deny  assistance  to  the  Spaniards,  but  to  oppose 
them.  This  resolution  had  almost  proved  faTUl  to  Cortez 
and  his  enterprize.  The  Tlascalans  were  a  brave  people, 
and  brought  a  formidable  army  into  the  field ;  but  by  the 
help  of  fire-arms,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  to  these  republi- 
oans  above  all  things  tremendous,  the  Spaniards,  after  re- 

22.  Herrerai,  dec.  ii.    De  Solis,  lib.  iU.  iv. 

peated 
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peated  struggles,  were  enabled  to  kumUe  them.  They  saw 
their  mistake ;  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Cortez,  and  were 
highly  serviceable  in  his  future  operations. 

The  invaders  now  advanced  widiout  interruption  to  the 
gates  of  Mexico.  Montezuma  was  all  irresolution  and  ter« 
ror.  That  mighty  emperor,  whose  treasures  were  immense, 
and  whose  ^way  was  absolute ;  who  was  lord  over  thirty 
princes,  each  of  whom  could  bring  a  numerous  army  into 
the  field,  was  so  intimidated  by  the  defeat  of  the  llascalans, 
that  he  wanted  resolution  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  hia 
dignity.  The  haughty  potentate  who  had  ordered  Cortez 
to  depart  his  coasts,  introduced  him  into  his  capital.  Instead 
of  making  use  of  force,  he  had  recourse  to  perfidy.  While- 
he  professed  friendship  to  the  Spanish  general,  he  sent  aa 
army  to  attack  the  Spanish  colony,  newly  setded  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  yet  in  a  feeble  condition.  Cortez  received  intel- 
ligence of  this  breach  of  faith,  and  took  one  of  the  boldest 
resolutions  ever  formed  by  man.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  palace,  accompanied  by  five  of  his 
principal  officers,  and  arrested  Montezuma  as  his  prisoner;, 
carried  him  oiF  to  the  Spanish  quarters;  made  him  deliver 
to  punishment  the  officer  who  had  acted  byhis  orders,  and 
publicly  acknowledge  himself,  in  the  seat  of  his  power,  the 
vassal  of  the  king  of  Spain^3. 

In  the  height  of  these  successes  Cortez  was  informed 
that  a  new  .general,  sent  by  the  governor  of  Cuba,  was 
arrived  with  a  superior  force  to  supplant  him  in  the  com- 
mand,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  He 
'  marched  against  his  rival :  he  defeated  him ;  he 
to6k  him  prisoner ;  and  the  vanquished  army,  gained  by  the 
magnanimity  and  confidence  of  the  victor,  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  standard.  Thus  reinforced,  by  an  occur- 
rence which  threatened  the  extinction  of  his  hopes,  he 

33.  Dc  Solit,  lib.  iv.    Henm,  dec.  ii. 

returned 
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retunied  with  rapidity  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  whc^re  he 
found  full  occasion  for  this  accession  of  strength. 

The  Mexicans  were  all  in  arms,  and  had  surrounded  the 
party,  which  Cortez  had  left  to  guard  the  emperor.  This 
insurrection  was  occasioned  by  the  avarice  and  intemperate 
zeal  of  the  Spaniards :  who,  on  a  solemn  festival  in  honour 
of  the  gods  of  the  country,  had  massacred  two  thousand  of 
the  Mexican  nobles,  under  pretence  of  a  secret  conspiracy, 
and  stript  them  of  their  precious  ornaments.  The  spirit  of 
the  people  was  roused :  they  were  incensed  at  the  confine- 
ment  of  their  prince;  they  were  filled  with  holy  indignation 
at  the  insult  offered  to  the  gods,  and  they  longed  to  revenge 
the  fate  of  their  nobility.  Cortez  found  it  difficult  to  resist 
their  fury.  They  permitted  him,  however,  to  join  his  de- 
tachment, though  not  from  motives  of  friendship  or  genero- 
aity :  they  hoped  to  involve  the  whole  body  of  the  Spaniards 
in  one  undistinguished  ruin*  *^  We  have  discovered,"  said 
they,  ^*  that  you  are  not  immortal;  and  although  the  death 
^<  of  every  Spaniard  should  cost  us  a  thousand  lives,  we  are 
<*  determined  to  complete  your  destruction.  After  so  great 
<^  a  slaughter,  there  will  still  remain  a  sufficient  number  to 
*'  celebrate  the  victory'*.'^ 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  Mexicans  attacked 
the  Spanish  quarters  with  incredible  bravery.  They  were 
several  times  repulsed,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  charge 
with  undiminished  ardour.  They  devoted  themselves  cheer- 
fully to  death;  boldly  advanced  in  the  face  of  the  artillery, 
threw  themselves  in  crowds  upon  the  musquetry,  and  fear- 
lessly grappled  the  mouths  of  the  guns  in  attemptingto  ascend 
the  fortifications.  Montezuma  judged  this  a  favourable  op- 
]X>rtunity  for  obtaining  his  freedom^ and  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards.  On  those  conditions  he  consented  to  employ  his 
|;ood  offices  with  his  people*  He  shewed  himself  on  the 
ramparts,  clad  in  his  royal  robes,  and  endeavoured  to  induce 

24.  Id.  Ibid. 
v#L.  II.  Hh  the 
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the  multitude  to  retire.  They  at  first  seemed  over-awed 
by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  ready  to  obey  his 
commands;  but  suddenly  recollecting  the.  pusillanimity  of 
his  behaviour,  their  love  was  changed  into  hate,  their  vene- 
ration into  contempt,  and  a  stone,  launched  by  an  indignant 
arm,  at  once  deprived  Montezuma  of  the  empire  and  hislife'^. 

That  accident  gave  sincere  concern  to  Cortez,  and  was  a 
r^al  misfortune  to  the  Spaniards.  The  successor  of  Monte- 
zuma was  a  fierce  and  warlike  prince,  and  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  support  the  independency  of  his  country.  Cortez, 
after  several  ineffectual  struggles,  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  quitting  the  city.  The  Mexicans  harrassed  him 
in  his  retreat ;  they  took  from  him  all  his  baggage  and  trea- 
sure ;  and  diey  engaged  him  in  the  field,  before  he  had  time 
to  recruit  his  forces,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  ensigns  of  various  nations  waved  in  the  air,  and 
the  imperial  standard  of  massy  gold  was  displayed.  Now 
was  the  time  of  heroism ;  and  stronger  proofs  of  it  were 
never  exhibited  than  in  the  valley  of  Otumba.  *^  Death  or 
victory !"  was  the  charge,  and  the  resolution  of  every  Spa- 
niard. The  Mexicans  were  soon  broken,  and  a  terrible 
slaughter  ensued ;  but  fresh  crowds  still  pressing  on,  supplied 
the  place  of  the  slain,  9nd  the  Spaniards  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  fatigue  of  continual  fighting,  had  not  Cortez,  by  a 
happy  presence  of  mind,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  and  ren- 
dered the  victory  decisive.  He  rushed,  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  towards  the  imperial  standard,  closed  with  the  Mex- 
ican general  who  guarded  it,  and  at  one  stroke  of  his  lance 
tumbled  him  out  of  his  litter.  The  standard  was  seized,  and 
the  consequence  proved  as  Cortez  had  expected ;  the  Mexi- 
cans threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  with  precipitation  and 
terror'^. 

This  victor}',  and  the  assistance  of  the  Tlascalans,  encou- 
raged Cortez  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Mexico :  and  another 

25.  Hererni»  dec.  it.  lib.  viii.     De  Solis,  lib.  ir.  cap.  xiv.  xv. 

26.  Dc  Solis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx. 

fortunate 
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fortunate  circumstance  enabled  him  to  complete  his  con« 
quest.  The  new  emperor  Giiatimozin  was  taken  prisoner 
in  attempting  to  make  his  escape  out  of  his  capi-  ^ 

tal)  in  order  to  rouse  to  arms  the  distant  provin- 
ces of  his  dominions.     The  metropolis  surrendered,  and  the 
whole  empire  submitted  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  human  grandeur.  Its  spacious 
squares,  its  sumptuous  palaces,  its  magnificent  temples,  are 
pompously  displayed  by  the  Spanish  historians;  but  we  must 
not  give  entire  credit  to  those  splendid  descriptions.  The 
mechanical  arts  couM  not  be  carried  to  great  perfection  in  a 
coimtiy  where  the  use  of  iron  was  unknown;  nor  could  the 
sciences  or  liberal  arts  be  cultivated  with  success  among  a 
people  Ignorant  of  letters.  The  hieroglyphics,  which  the 
Mexicans  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  for  communicating 
their  ideas,  could  but  imperfectly  answer  that  end,  in  compa* 
rison  of  general  symbols  or  signs ;  and  without  a  facile  method 
of  recording  past  transactions,  and  of  preserving  our  own 
thoughts  and  those  of  others,  society  can  never  make  any  con^ 
siderable  progress.  The  ferocious  religion  of  the  Mexicans  is 
another  proof  of  their  barbarity ;  for  although  we  frequently 
find  absurd  ceremonies  prevail  among  polished  nations,  we 
seldom  or  ever  meet  with  those  that  are  cruel.  Civilized  man 
has  a  feeling  for  man.  Human  blood  was  profusely  spilt  upon 
the  altars  of  the  Mexican  gods ;  and  if  we  believe  the  most 
respectable  Spanish  historians,  human  flesh  (though  only  that 
of  enemies)  was  greedily  devoured  both  by  the  priests  and 
the  people.  Enormous  superstition  and  excessive  despotism 
always  go  hand  in  hand.  When  the  mind  is  enstaved,  :t  is 
easy  to  enslave  the  body.  Montezuma  was  the  most  absolute 
sovereign  upon  earth,  and  his  subjects  the  most  abject  slaves. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  followed  by  that  of  Peru, 
another  country  in  the  New  World,  abounding  yet  more  in 
precious  metals. 

Peru 
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Peru  bad  long  beeu  governed  by  a  race  c£  emperors,  ivi« 

der  the  name  of  Incas,  wbo  were  suppoaed  to  be  the  descent 

^  ^^^  daiitt  of  the  aun.     The  name  of  the  Spanish  in* 

A«  !>•  1532* 

*  vader  was  Pizarro,  and  that  of  the  Inca  in  pos* 
session  of  the  crown,  Atahualpa*  Alarmed  at  the  ravages  of 
die  Spaniards,  this  prince  agreed  to  an  interview  with  their 
general,  in  order  to  settle  the  conditions  of  a  peace.  Though 
Pizarro  solicited  the  conference,  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
war.    The  Inca,  it  is  said,  was  not  more  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fessions.   He  came  to  the  place  of  meeting,  carried  upon  a 
throne  of  gold,  and  attended  by  upwards  of  ten  thousand - 
men:  twenty  thousand  more  are  reported  to  have  waited  Ua 
signal ;  but  for  this  report,  or  the  insincerity  of  the  Inca»  tfaeve 
seems  to  have  been  no  foundation  in  fact*    All  the  Peru« 
vians  were  richly  dressed,  and  their  arms  glittered  with  gold 
and  precious  stones*  The  avarice  ofthe  Spaniards  was  inftsm- 
ed.  Pizarro  disposed  his  followers,  who  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  b  the  most  advantageous  order,  while  Vicenti  Yak 
verde,  a  Dominican  frtar,  advanced  towards  Atahualpa,  with 
a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in  the  other.    He  ad« 
dressed  to  the  Inca,  by  the  help  of  an  interpreter,  a  long  dia* 
course,  unfolding  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
pressing  him  to  embrace  that  religion,  and  submit  himself  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  pope  had  pven  Peru.   Ata-! 
huaipa,  who  had  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  patience,  replied 
thus  to  his  pious  admonisher:  ^^  How  extravagant  is  it  in 
^^  tlie  pope,  to  give  away  so  liberally  that  which  doth  not  be* 
^^  long  to  him  I — ^He  is  inferior,  you  own,  to  God  the  Father, 
^<  to  God  the  Son,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost :  these  are  aU 
^^  your  gods  :  and  the  gods  only  can  dispose  of  kingdoma. 
^^  I  should  like  to  be  a  friend  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  has 
^^  sufficiently  displayed  his  power  by  sending  armies  to  auch 
<*  distant  countries ;  but  I  will  not  be  his  vassaL     I  owe  tri- 
^'  bute  to  no  mortal  prince :  I  know  no  superior  upon 
*^  earth.     The  religion  of  my  ancestors  I  venerate :  and  tQ 

**  renounce 
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^<  renounce  it  would  be  equally  absurd  and  iBiptouSf  until 
*^  you  have  eonvinced  me  it  is  falie,  and  that  youn^  wUch 
^  you  would  have  me  embrace,  is  true«  You  adore  a  god, 
'*  who  died  upon  a  gibbet ;  I  worship  die  sun,  whci  never 
"  dies." 

^^  Vengeance  !"---cried  Valverde,  turning  towarda  the 
Spaniards ; — ^'  vengeance !  my  friends ;-— kill  these  dogs, 
**  who  despise  the  religion  of  the  crQss*7." 

The  word  of  command  was  given ;  the  artiBery  played  i 
the  musquetry  fired ;  the  cavalry  spread  confusion  and  teis 
ror ;  while  Pizarro  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band, 
and  seized  the  person  of  the  loca.  The  slaughter  was  dread-* 
fiil^  and  die  pillage  immense.  The  blow  was  final :  Pera 
ceased  to  be  an  empire.  The  descendants  of  the  Sun,  who 
united  in  their  person  both  the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity, 
sunk  under  a  set  of  banditti  that  knew  not  their  birth.  After 
draining  Atahualpa  of  his  treasure,  under  pretence  of  a  ran* 
torn  for  his  liberty,  Pizarro  condenmed  him  to  be 
'  burnt  alive,  as  as  obstinate  idolater.  But  through 
the  mediation  of  father  Valverde,  blessed,  mtercessor !  the 
Inca's  sentence  was  changed  into  strangling,  on  condilioo 
that  he  should  die  in  the  Christian  fisiith^^  * 

The  conquest  of  Mejuco  and  Peru  put  the  Spaniards  at 
cxice  io  possession  of  more  specie  than  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  Yet  Spain  from  that  sera  has  continued  to  de-* 
dine.  It  has  declined  in  population,  industry  and  vigour^ 
The  vices  attendant  upoa  riches  have  corrupted  all  ranks  of 
men,  and  enervated  the  national  spirit.  From  being  the  first 
kingdom  in  Europe,  it  is  become  one  of  the  less  considersn 
Ue.  Portugal  has  experienced  a  like  fiste,  since  the  disco- 
very  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and 
the  aetdement  of  Brazil :  and  from  the  same  cause,  a  too 
great  and  sudden  infiux  of  weakh. 

27.  Benzoni,  JHrt.  Nov.  Orb,  lib.  iii.    Herrera,  dec.  iii.    Zarete,  lib. 
iii.    GarciDBtfto,  lib.  i. 

28.  Id.  Ibid. 
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These  reflections  naturaOy  lead  us  to  inquire,  ^<  How 
^  far  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  have 
^  been  advantageous  to  Europe,  or  beneficial  to  mankind?** 
The  subject  is  complicated,  and  will  best  be  illustrated  by 
the  sequel  of  events,  and  the  ideas  suggested  by  such  a 
train  of  particulars.  Meanwhile  I  shall  observe,  that  wri* 
ters  in  general  are  wrong  in  ascribing  to  those  discoveries 
our  present  improvements  in  commerce  and  civilization. 
Commerce  and  civilization  were  fast  advancing  in  Europe 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  would  have  been  nearly  in  the  situa* 
lion  in  which  we  now  find  it,  though  no  such  discoveries 
had  been  made.  We  should  not  indeed  have  had  so  much 
specie,  but  we  should  have  had  less  occasion  for  it :  the 
price  of  labour  would  have  been  lower,  and  would  have 
borne  the  same  proportion  to  the  price  of  provisions,  which 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
circulating  mone}^  Our  resources  in  war  would  have  been 
fewer;  but  our  real  strength  might  perhaps  have  been  great-  * 
er,  as  we  should  not  have  had  occasion  to  colonize  and 
combat  at  both  extremities  of  the  globe. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  the  passage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  first  instance,  has  been  of  sin- 
gular service  to  the  general  commerce  of  Europe.  Our 
trade  with  India  was  formerly  conducted  by  means  of  the 
Arabs,  who,  consequently,  had  a  share  in  the  profits :  it  is 
now  entirely  carried  on  by  Europeans.  European  ships 
and  European  sailors  import  the  commodities  of  the  East 
into  our  harbours*  But  in  balance  of  this  advantage,  tho 
new  passage,  by  being  open  to  every  nation,  has  increased 
the  taste  for  Indian  commodities,  and  whetted  the  avarice 
of  man.  It  has  made  the  nations  of  Europe  massacre  one 
another  in  the  South  of  Asia,  and  rob  and  murder  the 
industrious  natives  without  feeling  or  remorse;  while  it 
has  hurt  the  European  manufacturer,  by  furnishing  foreign 
fabrics  of  superior  quality,  at  a  lower  price  than  he  can 

afford 
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afford  to  sell.  It  has  encouraged  a  losing  trade :  for  such, 
in  general,  that  with  India  must  be  accounted ;  a  trade  which 
continues  to  drain  Europe  of  its  bullion  and  specie,  the 
commodities  of  the  East  being  chiefly  purchased  with  gold 

and  silver.    ' 

The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  necessary  to  supply 

that  drain.  So  far  the  discovery  of  America  must  be  ac« 
counted  a  good,  or  at  least  the  palliation  of  an  evil.  Besides, 
the  colonies  established  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  islands 
of  America,  depend  chiefly  upon  Europe  for  their  manu- 
factures, and  furnish  an  honest  and  comfortable  mainte- 
nance to  millions  of  our  people,  who  must  otherwise  have 
wanted  bread,  or  have  lived  in  the  lowest  state  of  wretch- 
edness. In  this  view,  America  is  favourable  both  to  in- 
dustry and  population.  These  are  solid  advantages,  and 
the  superabundance  of  the  precious  metals  alone,  could 
make  Spain  and  Portugal  overlook  th^m.  They  are  poor 
amid  their  treasures ;  while  other  nations,  profiting  by  their 
indolence,  grow  wealthy  by  supplying  their  wants.  The 
labour  of  a  people  is  the  only  desirable  source  of  their  rich- 
es, and  the  only  certain  road  to  their  felicity ;  though  man- 
kind, in  general,  are  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose,  that  they 
should  be  happier  without  toil. 

The  discovery  of  America  has  increased  the  labour  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  its  happiness,  collectively  con- 
sidered. It  has  also  increased  the  number  of  the  civilized 
part  of  the  human  species,  by  opening  a  boundless  region 
for  the  planting  of  European  colonies  ;  which  have  greatly 
flourished  in  many  parts,  and  supplied  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mother-countries  with  a  variety  of  commodities,  for- 
merly unknown,  that  contribute  to  the  more  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  to  the  extension  of  trade.  But  the 
violent  means  by  which  those  colonies  were  generally  esta- 
blished,* and  the  outrages  which  continue  to  be  exercised 
against  the  injured  natives  as  often  as  they  attempt  to  re- 
instate themselves  in  their  original  rights,  together  with 

"  the 
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the  brutal  tlaveiy  to  which  another  race  of  men  are  con- 
demned, in  order  to  cultivate  the  lands  so  unjustly  seized 
and  held,  are  circumstances  over  which  humanity  must  ever 
mounii  and  which  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  his  species 
will  tell  him  no  commercial,  no  political  motives  can  autho* 
lise  or  vindicate. 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  line  of 
general  history,  and  enter  upon  that  important  era,  when 
aU  the  great  powers  on  the  European  continent,  made  a 
trial  of  their  strength  in  Italy ;  when  religion  united  widi 
ambitton  to  give  new  energy  to  the  sword ;  when  creeds^ 
no  less  than  kingdoms,  became  the  source  of  war,  and  fir€ 
and  &ggot  were  employed  to  enforce  human  beUef. 


LETTER  LVIII. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  ELBC* 
TION  OF  CHARLES  V.  IN  15  19,  TILL  THE  PEACE  OF  CAMBRAT, 
IN  1529,  INCLUDING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

X  HOUGH  Maximilian  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
German  electors  to  choose  his  grandson  of  Spain  king  of  the 
Romans,  he  had  disposed  their  minds  in  favour  of  that 

.   .  ^  prince ;  and  other  circumstances,  on  the  death  of 

A.D.1519.V  .     1  /  1     .  r 

the  emperor,    conspired    to    the  exaltation  of 

Charles.      The  imperial  crown  had  so  long  continued  in 

the  Austrian  line,  that  it  began  to  be  considered  as  heredi* 

tary  in  that  family ;  and  Gerinany,  torn  by  religious  dis« 

putes,  stood  in  need  of  a  powerful  emperor,  not  only  to 

preserve  its  own  internal  tranquillity,  but  also  to  protect  it 

against  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks,  who,  under  Se- 

lim  I.  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.     This  fierce  and 

rapid  conqueror  had  already  subdued  the  Mamalukes,  a 

barbarous  militia  that  had  dismembered  the  empire  of  the 

Arabs,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  power  of  Charles  appeared  necessary  to  oppose  that 

of  Selim.    The  extensive  dominions  of  the  house  of  Aus* 

trial 
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tria^  which  gave  him  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  Ger« 
many ;  the  rich  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  and  Franche- 
Compte :  the  entire  possession  of  the  great  and  warlike 
kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
all  unittd  to  hold  him  up  to  the  first  dignity  among  Chris- 
tian princes :  and  the  New  World  seemed  only  to  be  called 
into  existence,  that  its  treasures  might  enable  him  to  defend 
Christendom  against  the  Infidels.  Such  was  the  language 
of  his  partizans. 

Francis  I.  however,  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Maximilian  than  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  empire  :  and  with  no  less  confidence  of  success  than 
Charles.  He  trusted  to  his  superior  years  and  experience, 
with  his  great  reputation  in  arms,  acquired  by  the  victory  at 
Marignan,  and  the  conquest  of  Milan.  And  it  was  further 
urged  in  his  favour,  that  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  ca- 
valry, added  to  the  firmness  of  the  German  infantry,  would 
prove  irresistible :  and  not  only  be  sufficient,  under  a  warlike 
emperor,  to  set  limits  to  the  ambition  of  Selim,  but  to  break 
enurely  the  Ottoman  power,  and  prevent  it  from  ever  be- 
coming dangerous  again  to  Germany. 

Both  claims  were  plausible.  The  dominions  of  Francis 
were  less  extensive,  but  more  united  than  those  of  Charles. 
His  subjects  were  numerous,  active,  brave,  lovers  of  glory, 
and  lovers  of  their  king.  These  were  strong  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  power,  so  necessary  at  this  juncture ;  but  he 
had  no  natural  interest  in  the  Germanic  body :  and  the  elec- 
tors, hearing  so  much  of  military  force  on  each  side,  became 
more  alarmed  for  their  own  privileges  than  the  common 
safety.  They  determined  to  reject  both  candidates,  and 
offered  the  imperial  crown  to  Frederic,  sumamed  the  Wise, 
duke  of  Saxony.  But  he,  undazzled  by  the  splendour  of  an 
object,  courted  with  so  much  eagerness  by  two  mighty  mo- 
narchs,  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  no  less  singular  than 
great. 

"  In  times  oPtranquillity,"  said  Frederic,  *♦  we  wish  for 
"  an  emperor,  who  has  no  power  to  invade  our  liberties ; 

vojL.  IX.  1  i  ^^  times 
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^  times  of  danger  demand  one,  who  is  able  to  secure  oui^ 
**  safety.  The  Turkish  armies,  led  by  a  warlike  and  victo- 
**  rious  monarch,  are  now  assembling :  they  are  ready  to 
"  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  for- 
**  mer  ages.  New  conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients. 
*^  The  imperial  sceptre  must  be  committed  to  some  hand 
**  more  powerful  than  mine,  or  that  of  any  other  German 
**  prince.  We  possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor 
^<  authority,  which  enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formida- 
'*  ble  enemy.  Recourse  must  be  had,  in  this  exigency,  to  one 
*^  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  bring  into  the 
*^  field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of 
*^  Spain  is  of  German  extraction,  as  he  is  a  member  and 
^^  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  territories  which  descend  to  him 
*^  from  his  grandfather,  and  as  his  dominions  stretch  along 
"  that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  his 
*^  claim,  in  my  opinion,  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  stranger  to 
*•  our  language,  to  our  blood,  and  to  our  country*.*'  Charles 
was  elected  in  consequence  of  this  speech. 

The  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conducted  their  rival- 
ship  with  emulation,  but  without  enmity.  They  had  even 
softened  their  competition  by  many  expressions  of  friend- 
ship and  regard.  Francis,  in  particular,  declared,  with  his 
usual  vivacity,  that  his  brother  Charles  and  he  were  fairiy 
and  openly  suitors  to  the  same  mistress :  '*  The  most  assi- 
^^  duous  and  fortunate,"  added  he,  ^^  will  win  her :  and  the 
"  other  must  rest  contented*."  But  alihough  a  generous 
and  high-minded  prince,  while  animated  by  the  hope  of 
success,  might  be  capable  of  forming  such  a  philosophic 
resolution,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  promised  a  mode- 
ration too  refined  for  humanity,  and  which  he  was  little  able 
to  practise.  The  preference  was  no  sooner  given  to  his 
rival  than  Francis  discovered  all  the  passions  natural  to 

1.  Scard.  £er.  Germ.  Script,     Seckend.  Comment.      Robertson,  Bint. 
CbarlgB  V.  book  i.  3.  GuiccUrdini,  Ub.  ziii. 
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disappointed  ambition.  He  could  not  suppress,  his  chagrin 
and  indignation,  at  being  baulked  in  his  favourite  purpose, 
and  rejected  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  for  a  youdi  yet  un- 
known to  fame«  The  spirit  of  Charles  resented  such  con- 
tempt :  and  from  this  jealousy,  as  much  as  from  opposition 
of  interests,  arose  that  emuladon  between  those  two  great 
monarchs,  which  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  hosti- 
lities, and  kept  their  whole  age  in  agitation* 

When  princes  or  private  persons  are  resolved  to  quarrel, 
it  is  easy  to  find  a  brand  of  discord.  Charles  and  Francis  had 
ihany  interfering  claims  io  Italy ;  and,  beside  these  obvious 
sources  of  contention  and  competition,  the  latter  thought 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  restore  the  king  of  Navarre  to 
his  dominions,  unjustly  seized  by  the  crown  of  Spain.  They, 
immediately  began  to  negociate ;  and  as  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  was  the  third  prince  of  the  age  in  power  and  in 
dignity,  his  friendship  was  eagerly  courted  by  each  of  the 
rivals.     He  was  the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope.   Sensible  of  the  consequence  which  his  situation  gave 
hiiiTi,  and  proud  of  his  pre-eminence,  Henry  knew  it  to  be 
hiti  iiiterest  to  keep  die  balance  even  between  the  contending 
powers,  and  to  restrain  both,  by  not  joining  constantly  with 
ei  her.  But  he  was  seldom  able  to  reduce  his  ideas  to  prac- 
tice: he  was  governed  by  caprice  more  than  by  principle: 
the  passions  of  the  man  were  ever  an  over-match  for  the 
msixims  of  the  king.   Vanity  and  resentment  were  the  great 
springs  of  all  his  actions :  and  his  neighbours,  by  touching 
these,  found  an  easy  way  to  draw  him  into  their  measures. 
AU  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry's  government,  however, 
must  not  be  imputed  to  himself:  many  of  them  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  his  prime  minister  and 
favourite,  cardinal  Wolsey*    This  man,  who,  by  his  talents 
and  accomplishments,  had  risen  from  one  of  the  lowest  con- 
ditions in  life  to  the  highest  employments  both  in  church  and 
state,  and  who  lived  with  regal  splendour,  governed  the 
haughty,  presumptuous,  and  intractable  spirit  of  Henry  with 

absolute 
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absolute  ascendancy.  Equally  rapacious  and  profuse,  he  was 
insatiable  in  desiring  wealth  ;  vain  and  ostentatious,  he  was 
greedy  of  adulation  ;  of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after 
new  honours  with  an  eagerness  unabated  by  his  former  suc- 
cess. To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  every  conside- 
ration, divine  and  human ;  and  whoever  ftought  to  obtain 
his  favour,  or  that  of  his  master,  found  it  necessary  also 
to  sacrifice  liberally  to  them. 

Francis  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Henry  and  of  his  minister.  He  had  successfully  flattered 
Wolsey's  pride,  by  honouring  him  with  particular  marks  of 
his  confidence,  and  bestowing  upon  him  the  appellations  of 
Father,  Tutor,  and  Governor;  and  he  had  obtained  the  res- 
titution of  Toumay,  by  adding  a  pension  to  these  respect- 
ful titles.  He  now  solicited  an  interview  with 
*  the  king  of  England  near  Calais ;  in  hopes  of 
being  able,  by  familiar  conversation,  to  attach  him  to  his 
-^iendship  and  interest,  while  he  gratified  the  cardinal's 
vanity,  by  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
•  magnificence  in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  discover- 
ing to  the  two  nations  his  influence  over  their  monarchs. 

Politic  though  young,  Charles  dreaded  the  effects  of  this 
projected  interview  between  two  gallant  princes,  whose 
hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship  than  their  man- 
ners were  of  inspiring  it.  Finding  it  impossible,  however,  to 
prevent  a  visit,  in  which  the  vanit}"^  of  all  parties  was  so 
much  concerned,  he  endeavoured  to  defeat  its  purpose,  and 
to  pre-occupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch,  and  of 
his  minister,  by  an  act  of  complaisance  sull  more  flattering 
and  more  uncommon.  Relying  wholly  upon  Henry's  gene- 
rosity for  his  safety,  he  landed  at  Dover,  in  his  way  from 
Spain  to  the  Low  Countries.  The  king  of  England,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  France,  charmed  with  such  an  instance 
of  confidence,  hastened  to  receive  his  royal  guest ;  and 
Charles,  during  his  short  stay,  had  the  address  not  only  to 
give  Henry  favourable  impresssions  of  his  character  and 

intentions, 
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Intentions,  but  to  detach  Wohey  entirely  from  the  interests 
of  Francis.  The  tiara  had  attracted  the  eye  of  that  ambi« 
tious  prelate :  and  as  the  emperor  knew  that  the  papacy  was 
the  sole  point  of  elevation,  beyond  his  present  greatness,  at 
^hich  he  could  aspire,  he  made  him  an  offer  of  his  interest 
on  the  first  vacancy3. 

On  the  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over  to 
Calais  with  his  whole  court,  in  order  to  meet  Francis.  Their 
interview  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres: 
where  the  two  kings  and  their  attendants  displayed  their 
magnificence  with  such  emulation  and  profuse  expence,  as 
procured  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold^ 
Here  Henry  erected  a  spacious  house  of  wood  and  canvass, 
framed  in  London,  on  which,  under  the  figure  of  an  £ng« 
lish  archer,  was  inscribed  the  following  motto ;  ^^  He  pre- 
*^  vails  whom  I  favour !"  alluding  to  his  own  political  situa* 
lion,  as  holding  in  his  hands  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  emperor  and  French  monarch.  Feats  of  chivalry,  how* 
ever,  parties  of  gallantry,  and  such  exercises  as  were  in  that 
age  reckoned  manly  and  elegant,  rather  than  serious  business, 
occupied  the  two  courts  during  the  time  they  continued  to- 
gether, which  was  eighteen  days.  And  here  I  cannot  help 
noticing  a  circumstance  that  strongly  marks  the  manners  of 
those  times,  and  their  contrast  to  ours,  if  not  their  compa^ 
rative  rusticity.  After  the  French  and  English  wrestlers 
had  exercised  their  strength  and  agility,  which,  according 
to  the  phrase  of  the  historian,  afforded  excellent  pastime^  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  says  Fleuranges,  retired  to  a 
tent,  where  they  drank  together :  and  the  king  of  England, 
seizing  the  king  of  France  by  the  collar,  said,  "  My  brother, 
*<  I  must  wrestle  with  you !"  and  attempted  once  or  tw;ice  to 
trip  up  his  heels;  but  the  king  of  France,  who  was  an  exceU 
lent  wrestler^  twisted  him  round,  and  threw  Yattk  on  the 

3.  Polyd.  Virg.  Hclingsjied.  Herbert,  Hist.  Men.  VllL  Fiddes,  Uft  of 
WoUey. 
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ground  with  great  violence.     Henry  wanted  to  renew  the 
struggle,  but  was  prevented^. 

After  taking  leave  of  this  scene  of  dissipation,  the  king 
of  England  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret  of  Sa<r 
▼oy  at  Gravelines,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along  with  him 
to  Calais;  where  the  artful  and  politic  Charles  completed 
the  impression  which  he  had  begun  to  make  on  Henry  and 
his  favourite,  and  effaced  all  the  friendship  to  which  the 
frank  and  generous  nature  of  Francis  had  given  birth.  He 
renewed  his  assurances  of  assisting  Wolsey  in  obtaining 
the  papacy ;  and  he  put  him  in  present  possession  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  sees  of  Badajox  and  Palencia,  in  Spain.  He 
flattered  Henry's  pride,  by  convincing  him  of  his  own  im- 
portance, and  of  the  justness  of  the  motto  which  he  had 
chosen;  offering  t6  submit  to  his  sole  arbitration,  any  differ- 
ence that  might  arise  between  him  and  Francis^. 

This  important  point  being  secured,  Charles  repaired  to 
Aixpla-Chapelle,  where  he  was  solemnly  invested  with  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  in  presence  of  a  more 
splendid  and  numerous  assembly,  than  had  appeared  on  any 
former  inauguration.  About  the  same  time,  Solyman  II. 
sumamed  the  Magnificent,  one  of  the  most  accomplished, 
enterprising,  and  warlike  of  the  Turkish  princes,  and  a 
constant  and  formidable  rival  of  the  German  emperor,  as- 
cended the  Ottoman  throne,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
SeUm. 

The  first  act  of  Charles's  administration  was  the  appoint- 
ing a  diet  to  be  held  at  Worms,  in  order  to  concert  with  the 
princes  of  the  empire  proper  measures  for  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  ^<  those  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  which  threat- 
*<  ened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  overturn 
^^  the  religion  of  their  ancestors."  The  opinions  propaga- 
ted by  Luther  and  his  followers  were  here  meant.  That  bold 
innovator,  after  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  the  death  of 

4.  Mkm,  de  FleuroMga.  5.  Polyd.  Viig.  Fiddcs.  ubi  sup. 
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Maximilian  had  freely  promulgated  his  opinions,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony^  to  whom  the  vicarite 
of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon 
laws  was  committed,  during  the  interregnum  that  preceded 
the  election  of  Charles  V.  And  these  opinions  were  suflfered 
to  take  root  in  different  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  some 
degree  of  strength  and  firmness*  But  Leo  X.  though  litde 
skilled  in  such  controversies,  came  at  last  to  be  alarmed  at 
Luther's  progress ;  and,  convinced  that  all  hopes  of  reclaim* 
iDg  him  by  forbearance  were  in  vain,  issued  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  him.  His  books  were  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  and  he  himself  was  delivered  over  to  Satan,  as  an 
obstinate  heretic,  if  he  did  not,  within  sixty  days,  publicly 
recant  his.^errors. 

This  sentence  neither  disconcerted  or  intimidated  Lu- 
ther. After  renewing  his  appeal  to  a  general  council,  he 
published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommunication,  and 
bcddly  declared  the  pope  to  be  the  Man  of  Sin,  or  Anti- 
christ, whose  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John ;  declaimed  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpations 
of  the  court  of  Rome  with  greater  vehemence  than  ever, 
exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  off  such  an  igno« 
miniouB  yoke,  and  boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being 
marked  out  as  the  object  of  ecclesiastical  indignation,  be- 
cause he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  rights  of  religion,  and 
the  mental  liberty  of  mankind.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  con- 
tempt of  the  papal  power  to  words  alone.  He  assembled 
all  the  professors  and  students  of  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg,  and  with  great  pomp,  and  before  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators,  cast  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law,  together  with 
the  bull  of  excommunication,  into  the  flames ;  and  his  exam* 
pie  was  imitated  in  several  other  cities^. 

While  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
were  thus  furiously  shaken  in  Germany,  an  attack  no  less 

6.  Seckend.  Comment,  Luth.  Ofier.  vol.  ii. 
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violent,  and  occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made 
upon  them  in  Switzerland*  The  Franciscans  being  entrust- 
ed with  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  that  country,  executed 
their  commission  with  the  same  unblushing  rapaciousness 
which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so  odious  in  Saxony* 
They  proceeded,  however,  with  uninterrupted  success  till 
they  arived  at  Zurich;  where  they  received  a  mortal  blow 
fixna  Zuinglius,  canon  of  that  place,  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  uncommon  sagacity,  aad  heroic  intrepidity  of 
spirit.  Animated  with  a  republican  boldness,  and  free 
from  those  restraints  which  subjection  to  the  will  of  a  prince, ' 
and  perhaps  a  remnant  of  original  prejudice,  imposed  upon 
the  German  Reformer,  he  advanced  with  more  daring  and 
rapid  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  the  established 
religion ;  and  the  pope's  supremacy  was  soon  denied  in  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland^. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Reformation,  when  Charles  V. 
arrif  ed  in  Gerniany.  No  secular  prince  had  yet  embraced 
the  new  opinions ;  no  change  in  the  established  forms  of 
worship  had  been  introduced,  nor  any  encroachments  made 
upon  the  possessions  or  jurisdictions  of  the  clergy :  a  deep 
impression,  however,  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  doctrines 
was  shaken;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattered, 
which  produced  the  conflagration  that  afterwards  spread 
over  all  Europe.  Charles  saw  the  flames  gathering;  and^ 
as  he  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Leo  X. 
he  cited  Luther  to  appear  before  the  diet  at 

A   t)«  1^21 

Worms.  Luther  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
about  yielding  obedience :  he  accompanied  the  herald  who 
brought  the  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct.  ^'  I  am 
<*  lawfully  called  to  appear  in  that  city,"  said  he  to  some 
of  his  friends,  who  were  anxious  for  his  safety ;  ^<  and  thi- 
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*^  ther  I  will  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many 
'*  devils  as  tiles  upon  the  houses  were  there  assembled 
"  against  me®." 

Had  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause^  from  which  no  hu^ 
manlieart  is  free,  been  the  sole  principles  by  which  Luther 
was  influenced,  his  reception  at  Worms  was  such  as  he 
might  have  reckoned  a  full  reward  for  all  his  labours.  Vast 
crowds  assembled  to  see  him  whenever  he  walked  abroad : 
and  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  per* 
sonages  of  the  highest  rank,  who  treated  him  with  all  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  superior  merit,  but  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly commanded  by  those  who  possess  the  power  of 
directing  the  understanding  and  the  sentiments  of  others. 
Rank  or  birth  can  receive  no  homage  so  flattering :  for  they 
can  receive  none  so  sincere,  or  which  has  so  immediate  a 
reference  to  those  qualities,  which  men  call  their  own. 
Luther  was  not,  however,  intoxicated:  he  behaved  before 
the  diet  with  equal  decency  and  firmness.  He  readily  ac» 
knowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his 
controversial  writings;  but  he  refused  to  retract  his  opi» 
nions,.till  convinced  of  their  falshood,  or  consent  to  their 
being  tried  by  any  other  standard  than  the  scripture.  Neither 
threats  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from 
this  resolution.  Some  of  the  fathers  therefore  proposed  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  in  its  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  John  Huss;  to  commit  to  the  flames  the 
author  of  this  pestilent  heresy,  now  in  their  power,  and  de- 
liver the  church  at  once  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy :  but 
the  members  of  the  diet  refusing  to  expose  the  German 
integrity  to  fresh  reproach  by  a  second  violation  of  public 
faith,  and  Charles  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  stam 
upon  th^  beginning  of  his  administration,  by  such  an  igno- 
minious measure,  Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safe- 
ty9.  A  few  days  after  he  left  the  city,  a  severe  edict  was 
issued  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  diet, 
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forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  him,  and  requiring  all  to 
cottcur  in  seizing  hia  person  as  soon  as  his  safe-conduct  was 
'  expired.  But  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  faithful  patron^ 
look  him  again^  though  secretly,  under  protection.  Luther, 
in  solitude,  propagated  his  opinions:  and  Charles,  for  a 
time,  found  other  matters  to  engage  his  attention. 

The  Spaniards,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  departure 
of  their  sovereign,  whose  election  to  the  einpire  they  fore- 
saw would  interfere  with  the  administration  of  his  ow& 
kingdom,  and  incensed  at  the  avarice  of  the  Flemings,  to 
whom  tiie  direction  of  public  affairs  had  been  committed 
since  the  death  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  Several  grandees,  in  order  to  shake  off  that 
oppression,  entered  into  an  association,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  Sancta  Juncta;  and  the  sword  was  appeal* 
ed  to,  as  the  means  of  redress*  This  seened,  to  Francis, 
a  feivourable  juncture  for  reinstating  the  family  of  John 
d'Albret,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Charles  was  at  a 
distance  from  that  part  6f  his  dominions,  and  the  troops 
usually  stationed  there  had  been  recalled  to  quell  the  com* 
motions  in  Spain*  A  French  army,  under  Andrew  de  Foix, 
speedily  conquered  Navarre  ;  but  that  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced nobleman,  dazzled  with  success,  and  pushed  on  by 
military  ardour,  ventured  to  enter  Castile.  Though  divided 
among  themselves,  the  Spaniards  united  against  a  foreigi^ 
enemy :  routed  his  forces,  took  him  prisoner,  and  recovered 
Navarre  in  a  shorter  time  than  he  had  spent  in  subduing  \U 

Hostilities  thus  begun  in  one  quarter,  between  the  rival 
monarchs,  rapidly  spread  to  another.  The  king  of  France 
encouraged  the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  make  war  upon  the 
emperor,  and  invade  Luxembourg*  Charles,  after  humbling 
the  duke,  attempted  to  enter  France,  but  was  repelled,  and 
worsted  before  Mezieres,  by  the  famous  chevalier  de  Bay- 
ard ;  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  by  the  appella- 
tion of  fAe  Knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach^  and  who 
united  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general  to  the  punctilious 

^  honour 
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lionour  and  romantic  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  chivdlry. 
Francis  broke  into  the  Low  Countries ;  where^  by  an  ex» 
«ess  of  caution,  an  error  not  natural  to  him,  he  lost  an  op^ 
portunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  imperial  »iny ;  and) 
what  was  still  greater  misconduct,  he  disgusted  the  constar 
ble  Bourbon,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke 
of  Alencon'^*. 

During  these  operations  in  the  field,  an  unsuccessful 
congress  was  held  at  Calais,  under  the  mediation  of  Henry 
VIIL  It  served  only  to  exasperate  the  parties  it  was  in* 
tended  to  reconcile.  And  a  league  was  soon  after  conclud* 
ed  at  Bruges,  through  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey,  between 
the  pope,  Henry,  and  Charles,  against  France.  Leo  had 
already  entered  into  a  separate  league  with  die  emperor, 
Iuh'  the  French  were  fast  losing  ground  in  Italy''. 

The  insolence  and  exactions  of  mareschal  de  Lautrec, 
^vemor  of  Milan,  had  totally  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  'Milanese  from  France*  They  resolved  to  expel  the 
troops  of  that  nation,  and  put  themselves  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Francis  Sforza,  brother  of  Maximilian  their  late 
duke.  In  this  resolution  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
pope,  who  excommunicated  Lautrec,  and  took  into  his  pay 
a  considerable  body  of  Swiss.  The  papal  army,  command- 
ed by  Prosper  Colonna,  an  experienced  general,  was  joined 
by  reinforcements  from  Germany  and  Naples:  while  Lau- 
trec, neglected  by  bis  court,  and  deserted  by  the  Swiss  in 
its  pay,  was  unable  to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  The 
city  of  Milan  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  confe* 
derates ;  Parma  and  Placentia  were  united  to  the  ecclesias* 
tical  state:  and  of  their  conquests  in  Lombardy,  only  the 
town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconaider* 
able  forts  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French' '. 

10.  Oewor.  de  BranMtUt  ton-  vi-    Mem.  de  Mellay. 
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Leo  X.  received  the  account  of  this  rapid  siicceas  with 
Much  tnmaports  of  joy,  as  are  said  to  have  brought  on  a  fever^ 
which  occasioned  his  death.  The  spirit  of  the  confederacy 
was  broken,  and  its  operations  suspended  by  that  event. 
The  Swiss  were  recalled:  some  other  mercenaries  were  dis* 
banded  for  want  of  pay ;  so  that  the  Spaniards,  and  a  few 
Germans  in  the  emperor's  service,  only  remained  to  defend 
the  duchy  of  Milan.  But  Lautrec,  who,  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Venetian  territories, 
destitute  of  both  men  and  money,  was  unable  to  improve 
this  favourable  opportunity.  All  his  efforts  were  rendered 
int;iFectual  by  the  vigilance  and  ability  of  Colonna  and  his 
associates. 

Meantime  high  discord  prevailed  in  the  conclave*  Wok 
sey's  name,  notwithstanding  all  the  emperor's  magnificent 
promises,  was  scarcely  meptioned  there.  Julio  of  Medicis^ 
Leo'snephew,  thought  himself  sure  of  the  election;  when 
by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  Cardinal  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  Charles's  preceptor,  who  at  that  time  governed 
Spsun  in  the  character  of  viceroy,  was  unani- 
*  mously  raised  to  the  piq>acy,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  Europe,  and  the  great  disgust  of  the  Italians. 

Francis,  roused  by  the  rising  consequence  of  his  rival, 
resolved  to  esert  himself  with  fresh  vigour,  in  order  to  wrest 
from  him  his  late  conquest  in  Lombardy.  Lautrec  received 
a  supply  of  money,  and  a  recruit  of  ten  thousand  Swiss  in* 
fantry.  With  this  reinforcement  he  was  enabled  once  more 
to  act  offensively,  and  even  to  advance  within  a  few  miles 
'of  the  city  of  Milan ;  when  money  again  failing  him,  and 
the  Swiss  growing  mutinous,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  the 
Imperialists  in  their  camp  at  Bicocca,  where  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  having  lost  his  bravest  officers  and  best 
troops.  All  the  Swiss  that  survived  inunediatly  set  out  for 
their  own  country  $  and  Lautrec  despairing  of  being  able  to 
keep  the  field,  retired  into  France.  Genoa,  which  still  re- 
mained subject  to  Francis,  and  which  made  it  easy  for  hipi 
to  execute  any  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  was  soon 

after 
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after  taken  by  Colonna :  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and 
bis  faction  was  everywhere  established  in  Italy.  The  cita- 
del of  Cremona  was  the  sole  fortress  that  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French*  3. 

The  affliction  of  Francis,  for  such  a  succession  of  mis- 
fortunes, was  augmented  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an 
English  herald,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared 
war  against  France.  The  courage  of  this  high-spirited 
prince,  however,  did  not  forsake  him.  Though  his  trea- 
sury was  exhausted  by  expensive  pleasures,  no  less  than  by 
hostile  enterprises,  be  assembled  a  considerable  army,  and 
put  his  kingdom  in  a  posture  for  resisting  his  now  enemy, 
without  abandoning  any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  form- 
ing against  the  emperor.  He  was  surprised,  but  not  alarmed, 
at  such  a  denunciation. 

Willing  to  derive  as  much  advantage  as  possible  from  so 
powerful  an  ally,  Charles  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  court  of 
England  in  his  way  to  Spain,  where  his  presence  was  be- 
come highly  necessary.  And  his  success  here  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  not  only  gained  the  entire 
friendship  of  Henry,  who  publicly  ratified  the  treaty  of  Bru- 
ges, but  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Wolsey,  by  assuring 
him  of  the  papa^  on  Adrian's  death ;  an  event  seemingly 
not  distant,  by  reason  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  negociations,  an  English  army  invaded 
France,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surrey :  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  (was  obliged  to  retire  with  his 
forces  greatly  diminished,  without  being  able  to  make  him- 
self master  of  one  place  within  the  French  frontier.  Charles 
was  more  fortunate  than  his  ally.  He  soon  quelled  the  tu- 
mults that  had  arisen  in  Spain  during  his  absence. 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each 
others  strength,  Solj^man  the  Magnificont  entered  Hunga- 
ry, and  made  himself  master  of  Belgrade,  reckoned  the 

13.  Gnkciardini,  ubi  sup. 
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chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom  against  the  Turkish  power. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  turned  his  victorious  arms 
against  the  island  of  Rhodes,  then  the  seat  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem:  and  although  every  prince  in  that 
warlike  age,  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the  principal  bul- 
wark of  Christendom  in  the  Levant,  so  violent  was  their 
animosity  against  each  other,  that  they  suffered  Solyman 
without  disturbance  to  carry  on  his  operations  against  that 
city  and  island.  Lisle  Adam,  the  grand^master,  made  a  gal- 
lant defence;  but,  after  incredible  efforts  of  courage,  pa- 
tience, and  military  skill,  during  a  siege  of  six  months,  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  the  place,  having  obtained  an  ho- 
nourable capitulation  from  the  sultan,  who  admired  and 
respected  his  heroic  qualities'^.  Charles  and  Francis  were 
equally  ashamed  of  having  occasioned,  through  their  con- 
tests, such  a  loss  to  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  emperor, 
by  way  of  reparation,  granted  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  the 
small  island  of  Malta,  where  they  fixed  their  residence,  and 
contitiue  still  to  retain  their  ancient  spirit,  though  much  re- 
duced in  power  and  splendour. 

Adrian  VI*  though  the  creature  of  the  emperor,  and 
devoted  to  his  interest,  endeavoured  to  assume  the  impar- 
tiality which  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom, 
and  laboured  to  reconcile  the  contending  princes,  that  they 
might  unite  in  a  league  against  Solyman,  whose  conquest 
of  Rhodes  rendered  him  more  formidable  than  ever  to 
Europe.  The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of  peace 
than  the  pope ;  and  so  much  regard  was  paid  by  the  hostile 
powers  to  the  exhortations  of  his  holiness,  and  to  a  bull, 
which  he  issued,'  requiring  all  Christian  princes  to  consent 
to  a  truce  for  three  years,  that  the  imperial,  the  French, 
and  the  English  ambassadors  at  Rome,  were  empowered 
to  treat  of  that  matter.  But  while  they  wasted  their  time 
in  fruitless  negociations,    their  masters  were  continuing 
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their  preparations  for  war;  and  other  negociations  soon 
took  place.  The  confederacy  against  France  became  more 
formidable  than  ever. 

The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  French 
interest,  formed  engagements  with  the  emperor 
for  securing  Francis  Sforza  in  the  possession  of  *  * 
the  duchy  of  Milan ;  and  the  pope,  from  a  persuasion  that 
the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  peace,  acceded  to  the  same  alliance.  The  Florentines,  the 
dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  with  all  the  other  Italian 
powers,  foUowed^is  example.  Francis  was  left  without^a 
•ingle  ally  to  resist  the  efforts  of  a  multitude  of  enemies, 
whose  armies  every  where  threatened,  and  whose  territo- 
ries encompassed  his  dominions.  The  emperor  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army,  menaced  France  on  the 
side  of  Gulenne :  the  forces  of  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands hovered  over  Picardy,  and  a  numerous  body  of  Ger- 
mans was  preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy' 5. 

The  dread  of  so  many  and  such  powerful  adversaries,  it 
was  thought  would  have  obliged  Francis  to  keep  wholly  on 
the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented  him  from  enter- 
taining any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy*  But  it  was 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  prince,  too  apt  to  become 
negligent  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  rouse  at  the  approach 
of  imminent  danger,  and  not  only  to  encounter  it  with  spi- 
rit and  intrepidity,  but  to  provide  against  it  with  diligence 
and  industry.  Before  his  enemies  were  able  to  strike  a 
blow,  Francis  had  assembled  a  powerful  army,  with  which 
he  hoped  to  disconcert  all  the  emperor's  schemes,  by  lead- 
ing it  in  person  into  Italy :  and  this  bold  measure  could 
scarcely  have  failed  of  the  desired  effect,  had  it  been  imme- 
diately carried  into  execution.  But  the  discovery  of  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
his  kingdom,  obliged  Francis  to  stop  short  at  Lyons. 

15.  Guicciardini,  lib.  xv. 
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Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  high  constable  of  France,  was 
a  prince  of  the  most  shining  talents.  His  great  abilities 
equally  fitted  him  for  the  council  or  the  field,  while  his 
eminent  services  to  the  crown  entitled  him  to  its  first  fa- 
vour. But  unhappily,  Louisa  duchess  of  Angouleme,  the 
king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aversion  against 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  had  taught  her  son,  over  whom 
she  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant,  to  view  all  the 
constable*8  actions  with  a  jealous  eye.  After  repeated 
affronts,  he  retired  from  court,  and  began  to  listen  to  the 
^  advances  of  the  emperor's  ministers.  Meantime  the  duch- 
ess of  Bourbon  happened  to  die ;  and  as  the  constable  was 
no  less  handsome  than  accomplished,  the  duchess  of  An- 
gouleme, still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions,  formed 
the  scheme  of  marrying  him.  But  Bourbon,  who  might 
have  expected  every  thing  to  which  an  ambitious  mind  can 
aspire,  from  the  doating  fondness  of  a  woman  who  govern- 
ed her  son  and  the  kingdom,  incapable  of  imitating  Louisa 
in  her  sudden  transition  from  hate  to  love,  or  of  meanly 
counterfeiting  a  passion  for  one  who  had  so  long  pursued 
him  with  unprovoked  malice,  treated  the  proposal  with 
disdain,  and  even  turned  it  into  ridicule.  At  once  refused 
and  insulted  by  the  man  whom  love  only  could  have  made 
her  cease  to  persecute,  Louisa  was  filled  with  all  the  rage 
of  disappointed  woman :  she  resolved  to  ruin,  since  she 
could  not  marry  Bourbon.  For  this  purpose  she  com- 
menced an  iniquitous  suit  against  him ;  and  by  the  chica- 
nery of  chancellor  Du  Pratt,  the  constable  was  stript  of  his 
whole  family  estate.  Driven  to  despair  by  so  many  inju- 
ries, he  had  recourse  to  measures  which  despair  only  could 
have  dictated.  He  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England ;  and  he  pro- 
posed,  as  soon  as  Francis  should  have  crossed  the  Alps,  to 
raise  an  insurrection  among  his  numerous  vassals,  and  to 
introduce  foreign  troops  into  the  heart  of  France'^. 

16.  Tbuanus,  Lib.  i.  cap.  ii.     JlfcM.  de  Beliaji,  liv.  \i. 

Happily 
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Happily  Francis  got  intimation  of  this  conspiracy  before 
he  left  the  kingdom.  But  not  being  sufficiently  convinced  of 
the  constable's  guilt,  he  suffered  so  dangerous  an  enemy  to 
escape ;  and  Bourbon,  entering  into  the  emperor's  service, 
employed  all  the  resources  of  his  enterprising  genius,  and  his 
military  skill,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  sovereign  imd  his  native 
country.     He  took  a  severe  revenge  for  all  his  wrongs. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  and  the  es- 
cape of  the  powerful  conspirator,  Francis  relinquished  hi^ 
intention  of  leading  his  army  in  person  into  Italy,  He  was 
ignorant  how  far  the  infection  had  spfead  among  his  subjects^ 
and  afraid  that  his  absence  might  tiiircburage  them  to  mak^ 
some  desperate  attack  in  favour  of  a  man  so  mruch  beloved. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  duchy  ot 
Milan ;  int  sent  forward,  in  order  to  subdue  it,  an  army  of 
Airly  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Bon- 
aivet.  Cotlona,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  that 
duchy,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  force;  and  the 
ci^  of  M3an,  on  which  the  whole  territory  depends,  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  had  not  Bonnivet^ 
who  possessed  none  of  the  talents  of  a  general,  wasted  hvi 
time  in  frivolous  enterprises,  tiH  the  inhabitants  recovered 
from  their  consternation.  The  imperii  army  was  reinforced, 
Colonna  died,  and  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  strcceeded 
him  in  the  command.  But  the  military  operations 
were  chiefly  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  die  mariiuis  de  Fescara,  the  two  greatest  generals  of 
their  age.  Bomiivet,  destitute  of  the  talents  necessary  to 
oppose  such  able  commanders,  ^as  reduced,  after  various 
Biovemehts  and  encounters,  to  the  necessity  of  attempting 
ft  retreat  into  Fnmce.  He  was  pursued  by  the  imperial 
generals,  and  routed  at  Siagrassa-. 

Here  fell  the  cKevaiieif  Bayard,  whose  contempt  of  the  arts 
of  courts  prevented  him  froih  ever  rising  to  the  chief  com«^ 
maud,  but  who  waa  always  called,  iA  dmes  of  real  danger,  to 
the  posts  of  difficulty  and  importance.      Bonnivet  being 

VOL.  II.  1*1  wounded 
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Wonxided,  the  conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  Bajard. 
He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  heav>r.anned  cavahy,  and 
animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example,  to  sustain  the 
whole  shock  of  the  imperial  army,  he  gained  time  for  the 
body  of  his  countrymen  to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in 
that  service  he  received  a  mortal  wound ;  and  being  unable 
an}'  longer  to  continue  on  horseback,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  where  he  calmly  wait- 
ed the  approach  of  death.  In  this  situsition  he  was  found  by 
Bourbon,  who  led  the  van  of  the  Imperialists,  and  expressed 
much  sorrow  for  his  fate*  "  Pity  not  me  I"  cried  the  high- 
minded  chevalier,  ^'  1 4ie,  as  a  man  of  honour  ought^  in  the 
^  discbarge  of  my  duty ;  but  pity  those  who  fight  against 
•*  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  oath'^*' 

The  emperor  and  his  allies  were  less  successfiil  in  their 
operations  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  They  were  baffled 
on  all  sides.  And  Francis^  though  stript  of  his  Italian  do- 
minions, might  still  have  enjoyed  in  safety,  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing defended  his  native  kingdom  against  one  half  of  Europe, 
and  have  bid  defiance  to  all  his  enemies,  could  he  have  mo- 
derated his  military  ardour.  But  understanding  that  the  king 
pf  England,  discouraged  by  his  former  fruitless  enterprizes, 
and  disgusted  with  the  emperor,  was  making  no  preparations 
for  invading  Ficardy,  his  rage  for  the  conquest  of  Milaa 
returned ;  and  he  determined,  notwithstanding  the  approach 
of  winter,  to  march  into  Italy. 

The  French  army  no  sooner  appeared  in  Piedmont,  than 
tile  whole  duchy  of  Milan  was  thrown  into  consternation. 
The  capital  opened  its  gates.  The  forces  of  the  emperor 
and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi :  and  had  Francis  been  to  fortu- 
fiate  as  to  pursue  them,  they  must  have  abandoned  that  post, 
and  been  totally  dispersed.  But  his  evil  genius  led 
'  him  to  besiege  Pavia,a  town  of  considerable  strength, 
well  garrisoned,  and  defended  by  Antonio  de  I.eyva|  one  of 
the  bravest  ofiicers  in  the  Spanish  service.    Every  thing 

17'  JiUtn,  (k  Betlajft  ubi  siip.    Oeinr.  <k  Mrantomm,  torn.  vL 
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known  to  die  engineers  of  that  age,  or  which  conld  be  e& 
fected  by  the  valour  of  his  troops  was  attempted  in  vain  by 
the  French  mcHiarch  against  this  important  pbice,  during  a 
siege  of  three  months.  In  the  meantime,  confident  of  sue* 
cess,  he  had  detached  a  consideraUe  pait  of  his  army  to  in^ 
vade  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  and  the  maii^  body  was  modi 
wasted  by  the  fatigues  pf  the  siege  and  the  rigour  of  liie 
season.  The  imperial  generals  had  not  hitherto  molested 
him,  but  they  were  not  idle.  Pescara  and  Lannoy  bad  as* 
sembled  forces  from  all  quarters;  and  Bourbon^  having 
pawned  his  jewels,  had  gone  into  Germany,  and  levied  at 
his  own  ezpence  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  Land*  a«  d.  159^ 
queue ts.  l^he  united  army  advanced  to  the  re-  .rsn.  9« » 
lief  of  Pavia,  now  reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of  mmiu* 
nition  and.  provisions.  Prudence  and  the  advice  of  his  most 
experienced  oElcers,  dictated  to  Fraptcis  the  propriety  of  4 
retreat  i  but  his  own  romantic  notions  of  honour,  and  tbi 
opinion  of  Bonnivet,  unhappily  determined  him  to  keep  his 
post.  Having  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  perish  in. 
the  attempt,  he  thought  it  ignominious  to  depart  from  thiit 
resolution;  and  he  anxiously  waited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  imperial  generals  found  the  French  so  strong^  en* 
trenched,  that  they  hesitated  long  before  they  ventured  So 
attack  them.  But  the  necessities  of  the  besieged,  and  the 
murmurs  of  their  own  troops,  obliged  them  at  last  to  put 
every  thing  to  hazard.  »Never  did  armies  engage  with 
greater  ardour,  or  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  * 

batde  they  were  going  to  fight ;  never  were  men 
more  strongly  animated  with  personal  emulation,  national 
antipathy,  mutual  resentment,  and  all  the  passions  which  ^ 
inspire  obstinate  bravery.  The  first  efforts  of  the  French 
valour  made  the  firmest  battalions  of  the  Imperialists  giv« 
ground ;  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  changed.  The 
Swiss  troops  in  the  service  of  France,  unmindful  of  their 
national  honour,  shamefully  deserted  their  post.  Pescara 
felt  upon  the  French  cavalr>''with  the  imperial  horse,  and 

broke 
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broke  duit  fennickhle  body,  by  a  mode  of  attack  with  ivfaick 
they  were  whdty  unacquainted'^;  while  Leyva^  8a%t0g 
out  with  his  gaiTiaQn>  doting  the  heat  of  the  ntton,  made  a 
fiirious  aasauk  on  the  enemy's  rear»  and  threw  every  thing 
into  coofosion.  The  rout  became  general.  But  Francis 
himsetf  surrounded  by  a  brave  nobility,  many  of  whom  fell 
by  his  side,  long  sustained  the  combat.  His  horse  being 
killed  under  Mm,  he  fought  on  foot,  undistmguished  but  by 
his  valour,  and  kitted  seven  men  with  his  own  hand.  At  last 
he  was  observed  by  Pqmperant,  a  French  gentleman^  who 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Bourbon,  and  who  now  saved 
die  life  of  his  sovereign,  ready  to  sink  beneath  an  enraged 
soldiery.  By  his  persuasion  Francis  was  prevailed  upoA 
to  surrender)  yet  he  obstinately  refused,  imminent  as  the 
danger  was,  to  deliver  up  his  sword  to  Bourbon.  Lannoy 
received  it.  But  Bourbon  had  the  cruel  satisfaction  of  es- 
nUng  over  his  sovereign's  distress,  and  of  repaying,  from 
fcrvenge^  the  insults  offered  by  jealousy  w. 

This  victory,  and  the  captivity  of  Francis,  fiUed  all  £o« 
sope  with  alarm.  Almost  the  whole  French  army  was  cut 
off;  Milan  was  immediately  abandoned;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
not  a  Frenchman  was  left  in  Italy.  The  power  of  tke  em* 
pcvor^  and  still  more  his  ambition,  became  the  object  of 
nnivcrsad  terror:  and  resohitions  were  every  where  taken  to 
set  bounds  to  it.  Meanwhile  Francis,  deeply  impressed 
widk  a  sense  of  his  misfortune,  wrote  to  his  mother  Louisa^ 
whom  he  had  left  regent  of  the  kingdom,  the  folbwing  shoit 
but  expressive  letter:  ^*  All  is  lost,  but  honour!" 

The  same  courier,  that  delivered  this  letter,  carried 
also  dispatches  to  Charles,  who  received  the  news  of  the 
signal  and  unexpected  success  which  had  crowned  his 
arms,  with  the  most  hypocritical  moderation.  He  would 
not  suffer  any  public  rejoicings  to  be  made  on  account  of 

18.  Peacara  had  intermingled  with  the  imperial  horse,  a,  considerable 
number  of  Span'ish  foot,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use.  Guic- 
«ardtni,  lib.  xv. 

19.  MUm^dtBdlof,    Brantooe.    Guiocisniini. 
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it;  and  asdd^  he  only  valued  it,  at  it  would  prove  the  o€ca» 
tion  of  reatormg  peace  to  Chriatendom.  Louba,  however, 
did  not  tniat  to  those  appearances.  Instead  of  giving  heiw 
aelf  up  to  such  lamentatiOBs  as  were  natural  to  a  woman  re- 
markable for  maternal  tenderness,  she  disciyvered  all  tlie 
foresight,  and  exerted  all  die  activity  of  a  consummate  poll* 
tician.  She  took  every  possible  measure  for  putting  the  king« 
dom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  while  she  employed  all  her 
address  to  appease  the  resentment  and  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  Enf^d*^ ;  and  a  ray  of  comfort  from  that  quarter  socm 
brake  in  upon  the  French  a&irs* 

Though  Henry  VIII.  had  not  entered  into  the  war 
against  France  from  any  concerted  political  views,  he  had 
alwaj^  retained  some  imperfect  idea  of  that  balance  of  pow« 
er  necesaary  to  be  maintained  between  Charles  and  Francis, 
the  preaervalion  of  which  he  boasted  was  his  peculiar  office. 
By  his  alliance  with  the  emperor,  he  hoped  to  recover  some 
part  of  those  territories  on  the  continent  which  had  belong- 
ed  to  his  ancestors :  and  in  that  hope,  he  willingly  contt-ibut- 
ed  to  give  Chwrles  the  ascendancy  above  his  rival.  But  hav* 
ing  never  dreamt  of  any  event  so  decisive  and  fatal  as  the 
victory  of  Pavia,  which  seemed  not  only  to  have  broken,  but 
to  have  annihilated  the  power  of  Francis,  Henry  now  be* 
came  sensible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
Europe,  from  the  loss  of  a  proper  counterpoise  to  the  power 
of  Charles*  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  distressed 
condition  of  France,  the  English  monarch  therefore  deter« 
mined  to  assist  her  in  her  present  calamities.  Other  causes 
conspired  to  enforce  this  resolution. 

The  elevation  of  the  cardinal  of  Medicis  to  St.  Peter's 
chair,  on  the  death  of  Adrian  VI*  under  the  name  of  Cle* 
ment  VII*  had  made  the  English  minister  sensible  of  the  in* 
sincerity  of  the  emperor's  promises,  while  it  extinguished  all 
his  hop^s  of  the  papacy :  and  Wolsey  resolved  on  revenge. 

20.  Ibid. 

His 
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Ifis  master  too  had  ground  of  complaint.  Charks  had  so  ill 
supported  the  appearance  of  moderation  which  he  assumed, 
irhen  first  informed  of  his  good  fortune,  that  he  had  already 
changed  his  usual  style  to  Henry ;  and  instead  of  writing  to 
Mm  with  his  own  hand,  and  subscribing  himself  ^^  your  affec« 
**  donate  son  and  cousin,''  he  dictated  his  letters  to  a  se- 
cretary, and  simply  subscribed  himself  "  Charles**'  .Influ« 
enced  by  all  these  considerations,  together  with  the  glory  of 
raising  a  fallen  enemy,  Henry  listened  to  the  flattering  sub* 
missions  of  Louisa ;  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
her,  as  regent  of  France  :  and  engaged  to  ase  his  best  offices 
in  order  to  procure  a  deliTerance  of  her  son  from  a  state  of 
captivity^'. 

Meanwhile  Francis  was  rigorously  confined  ;  and  hard 
conditions  being  proposed  to  him,  as  the  price  of  his  libertyi 
he  drew  his  dagger,  and  pointing  it  at  his  breast,  cried, 
^  'Twere  better  that  a  king  should  die  thus  I"  But  flatter- 
ing himself  when  he  grew  cool,  that  such  propositions  could 
not  come  direcdy  from  Charles,  he  desired  that  he  might  be 
removed  to  Spain,  where  the  emperor  then  resided.  His 
request  was  complied  with :  but  he  languished  long  before  he 
could  obtain  a  sight  of  his  emperor.  At  last  he  was 
favoured  with  a  visit ;  and  the  emperor  dreading  a  general 
combinauon  against  him,  or  that  Francis,  if  driven  to  des- 
pair, might,  as  he  threatened,  resign  his  crown  to  the  Dau- 
phin, agreed  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  former  demands.     A 

^  ^^^  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Madrid,  in 
A. D.  1526.  -^  -    1  .  /«        .     ^    ,      ,,.,.. 

consequence  of  which  Francis  obtained  his  liber- 
ty.— The  chief  article  in  this  treaty  was,  that  Burgundy 
should  be  restored  to  Charles  as  the  rightful  inheritance  of  ' 
his  ancestors,  and  that  Francis's  two  eldest  sons  should  be 
immediately  delivered  up  as  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  stipulated.  The  exchange  of  the  captive 
monarch  for  his  children,  was  made  on  the  frontiers  of 

31.  Httbtrt.    Moxeray.     Mem.  dt  BeUay.   Fiddes,  Life  of  Woltej. 

France 
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France  and  Spain.  And  the  moment  that  Francis  entered 
his  own  dominions,  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse,  and  put* 
ting  it  to  its  speed,  waved  his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  seve- 
ral times,  *^  I  am  yet  a  king!  I  am  yet  a  king^^I" 

The  reputation  of  the  French  monarch,  howevei-,  would 
have  stood  in  a  fairer  light  had  he  died  a  capuve ;  for  th« 
unhappy  situation  of  his  affairs,  delicate  as  his  notions  of 
honour  appear  to  have  been,  led  him  henceforth  to  act  a 
part  very  disadvantageous  to  his  moral  character.  He  neveK 
meant  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Madrid :  he  had  even  left  a 
protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  before  he  signed  it,  that  hia 
consent  should  be  considered  as  an  involuntar}''  deed,  and 
be  deemed  nuU  and  void^3.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  France,  he  assembled  the  states  of  Burgundy^ 
who  protested  against  the  article  relative  to  their  province ; 
and  when  the  imperial  ambassadors  urgued  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  treaU^  the  king  replied,  that  he  would 
^gorously  perform  the  articles  relative  to  himself,  but  in 
tho^e  affecting  the  French  monarchy,  he  must  be  directed 
by  the  sense  of  the  nation.  He  made  the  highest  acknow* 
ledgments  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  friendly  interpo* 
sition,  and  offered  to  be  exitirely  guided  by  his  counfsels. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  now  saw  that  they  were  over- 
reached,  in  those  very  arts  of  negociation  in  which  they  so 
much  excelled,  while  the  Italian  states  observed  with  plea^ 
sure,  that  Francis  was  resolved  to  evade  the  execution  of  a 
treaty,  which  they  considered  as  dangerous  to  tiie  liberties 
of  Europe.  Clement  VII.  absolved  him  from  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  at  Madrid ;  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  the  pope,  the  Swiss,  the  Venetians,  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  the  Milanese,  entered  into  an  alliance,  to 
which  tiiey  gave  the  name  of  die  Holy  League,  because  his 
holiness  was  at  die  head  of  it,  in  order  to  oblige  the  ernpe* 
ror  to  deliver  up  Francis's  two  sons  on  the  payment  of  a 

•32.  Guicciaxdial  lib.  xvl  23.  Meciuilde  Traitez,  torn.  ii. 
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reatODsble  miftoiii,  and  to  re-ettablish  Sfinrs  m  d»  qoiet 
possetaion  of  the  duchy  of  Milan'^. 

In  consequence  of  diii  league,  the  confederate  army 
took  the  field,  and  Italy  became  once  mora  the  soene  of 
war.  But  Francis,  who  it  was  expected  would  infiise  spi* 
rit  and  vigour  into  the  whole  body,  had  gone  tfanoug^  such 
ft  scene  of  distress,  that  he  was  become  difident  of  his  t»* 
knts,  and  distrustful  of  Us  fortune.  He  had  flattered  hiaa* 
aelf,  that  the  dread  alone  of  such  a  confederacy  would  iA« 
duce' Charles  to  listen  to  what  was  equitable,  and  therefbrs 
neglected  to  send  suf&cient  reinfercementi  to  his  diies  in 
Italy,  Meantime  the  duke  of  Bourbon  who  comnunded 
Ae  Imperialists,  over*ran  the  whole  ducbf  of  Milan,  of 
whtch  the  emperor  had  promised  him  the  investiture;  and 
his  troops  beginning  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay^ 
*  he  boldly  led  diem  to  Rome,  in  spice  of  everf 
obstacle,  by  ofering  to  their  avidity  the  rich  spoiia  of  that 
ancient  capitaL  Nor  did  he  deceive  them ;  fer  aldioii|^ 
he  himself  was  slain,  while  encouraging  their  efforts  by  Ui 
bmve  example,  in  planting  with  his  own  hands  a  scalingi* 
ladder  against  the  walk,  they,  move  enraged  than  diaoovi* 
raged  by  dMit  misfortune,  mounted  to  the  assault  with  the 
greatest  aidour ;  and,  entering  the  city  sword  in  band,  pit 
laged  it  for  nuwy  days,  .and  made  it  a  scene  of  faoisid  car* 
nage  and  abominable  hist. 

Never  did  Rome  in  any  age  experience  so  many  calami* 
ties,  not  even  fiom  die  barbarians,  by  whom  she  was  sue* 
cesaivefy  sabdaed--»from  the  foUowem  of  Alaric,  Gonseric, 
or  Odoacer,  as  now  bom  the  subjects  of  a  Christian  and 
Catholic  flsooarch.  Whatever  was  respectable  in  oMdeacyi 
or  sacred  in  rdipon,  seemed  only  ^die  more  to  provoke  the 
rage  of  die  soldiery*  Virgms  sufieied  violation  in  the  arms 
of  their  nwdiers,  and  upon  those  altars  to  which  they  had 
led  for  safety.  VemraUe  prelates,  after  being  exposed  to 
every  indignity,  not  excepting  the  abuse  of  unnatural  desire, 

94.  Goldsst.    /Wf(.  Jmfmai. 
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Mad  <tBduriiig  ereiy  tDiture^  ivere  tfarown  iato  dtngemu, 
and  menaced  widi  the  most  cruel  deaths,  in  order  to  make 
iimm  repeal  their  secret  treasures.  Clement  hisKself,  who 
knd  taken  neiuge  in  the  castle  «f  St.  Angelo,  was  obliged  to 
svrreiider  at  discretion ;  and  found  dttt  his  sacred  charac- 
ter «DUld  neither  procure  him  libei^  nor  respect.  He  was 
Aoomed  to  dose  confinement,  until  he  should  pay  an  enoiw 
Cttowi  ransom,  imposed  hj  the  victorious  army,  and  surren- 
der to  the  emperor^  all  the  places  of  strength  bdoo^ng  to  the 
apostolic  see^i. 

Charles  received  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  event 
4ridi«qual  surprise  Mid  pleasure;  hut  in  order  to  conceal 
Us  joy  from  his  Spanish  subjects,  who  were  filled  with  hor- 
tor  at  die  insult  <dFered  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  to  les- 
sen the  indignation  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  he  ex» 
pressed  ihe  deepeeft  sorrow  for  the  success  of  his  arms.  He 
put  himself  and  his  whole  court  into  moundng;  stopped 
Ike  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip,  and  ordered 
pmyet%  %o  he  put  up  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain,  for  the 
liberatiom  of  €ttt  Fope,  wMch  he  could  immediately  have 
procured  by  a  letter  to  his  generals*^. 

The  concern  expressed  by  Henry  and  Francis,  for  the 
calamity  of  their  ally,  was  more  sincere.  Alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  they  had,  even  before  the 
saricingof  Kome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance,  and  proposed 
l»  invade  the  Low  Countries  with  a  powerfid  army;  but  no 
sooner  did  they  hear  of  Clement^s  captivity,  than  they 
changed,  by  a  new  trea^,  the  scene  of  the  projected  war, 
6om  the  Netherlands  to  Italy,  and  resolved  to  take  the 

25.  Joy.  Vit,  Colon*  Giucciardini,  lib*  xviii.  Msm.  <k  Beliay.  Eight 
thousand  young  women,  of  all  ranks,  were  found  to  be  pregnant,  within 
^ye  months  after  the  taking  of  Kome  (ibid.);  a  circoimtanee  not  a  little 
carious  in  itsslf,  and  which  certain  sportive  witters  have  considered  as  a 
ptwsi,  by  no  means  equivocal,  that  the  Roman  ladiu  reciprocated  the  trans- 
ports of  the  rapacious  and  blood  thirsty,  but  brawny  followers  of  Bourbon. 

26.  Munroe.  HUt.  Venct,  lib.  iii. 
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most  vigorotis  measures  for  restoring  his  holiD€Ba  to  Ube^ 
ty«  Henry,  however,  contributed  only  mon^.  A  French 
srmy  crossed  the  Alps,  under  the  command  of  Maresdud 
LaotreM: ;  Clement  obtained  his  freedctti ;  and  war  was,  for 
^  ^^     a  time,  carried  on  by  the  confederates  with  sac« 

*  cess.  But  the  death  of  Lautrec,  and  the  revdl 
of  Andrew  Doria,  a  cele*^rated  Genoese  admiral,  at  thai 
time  in  the  service  of  France,  totally  changed  the  (ace  of 
affairs.  He  obliged  the  Fretich  garrison  in  Genoa  to  sur« 
render,  and  restore  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  French 
army  was  utterly  ruined  before  Naples ;  and  Francis,  dis- 
couraged, and  almost  exhausted  by  so  many  unsuccessful 
enterpriz&s,  began  at  lengdi  to  think  of  peace^  and  of  ob« 
taining  the  release  of  his  sons  by  concessions,  instead  of  tha 
terror  of  his  arms. 

At  the  same  time,  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  advan* 
tages  he  had  gained,  ^ad  many  reasons  to  wish  for  an  ac- 
commodation. Solyman  the  Magnificent,  having  over-run 
Uungitry,  was  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territo- 
ries with  the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  threatened  the 
tranquillity  of  that  country.  In  consequence  of  this  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  while  pride  made  both  parties  conceal  or  dis- 
semble their  real  sentiments,  two  ladies  were  permitted  to 
restore  peace  to  Europe.  Margaret  of  Austria,  Charles's 
aunt,  and  Louisa,  Francis's  mother,  met  at  Cambray,  and 
setded  the  terms  of  pacification  between  the 

*  French  king  and  the  emperor.  Francis  agreed 
to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns,  as  the  ransom  of  his  two 
sons;  to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
and  forego  all  his  Italian  claims ;  and  Charles  ceased  to  de- 
mand the  restitution  of  of  Burgundy  ^7. 

All  the  steps  of  this  negociation  had  been  communicated 
to  the  king  of  England ;  and  Henry  was,  on  that  occasion, 
so  generous  to  his  friend  and  ally  Francis,  that  he  sent  him 

!3f .  Ssmdov.  Nlst.  4e  I  Emfi.  Carl.  V.    Robertson,  book  v. 
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an  acquittal  of  near  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  Charles.  But  Fran* 
cis's  Italian  confederates  were  leas  satisfied  with  the  treaty 
of  Cambray.  They  were  almost  whoHy  abandoned  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  means  of 
security  left  but  his  equity  and  moderation.  Of  these,  from 
his  past  conduct,  they  had  pot  formed  the  most  advantage- 
ous idea.  But  Charleses  present  circumstances,  more  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  behave  with  a 
generosity  inconsistent  with  his  character.  The  Florentines 
idone,  whom  he  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  tho^famtly 
of  Medicis,  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  severity.  Sforza 
obtained  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  his  par- 
don: and  every  other  power  experienced  the  lenity  of  the 
victor. 

Charles,  who,  during  diis  full  tide  of  his  fortune,  having 
quieted  all  the  discontents  in  Spain,  had  appeared 
in  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  conquerer, 
and  received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope^ 
now  prepared  to  revisit  Germany,  where  his  presence  was 
become  highly  necessary ;  for  although  the  conduct  and  va-' 
lour  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
die  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  who 
had  been  elected  king  of  Hungary,  had  obliged  Sol)rman  to 
withdraw  his  forces,  his  return  was  to  be  feared,  and  the 
^sorders  of  religion  were  daily  increasing*  But  these  dis- 
orders,  and  the  future  exploits  of  the  emperor,  must  form 
At  sidyject  of  another  letter. 
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LETTER  UX. 

vat  OSVZSAL  V1BW  09  THB  ▲FTAIBt  09  Bir»OPB>  AND  OV  TRBl 
PB06EESS  or  TBS  BBf  OBMATIOV  ON  TBB  CONTINBVT)  CON- 
TINUBD  FROV  TBB  FBACB  Wf  CAMBBAT  TO  TBAT  OF  GBB&P¥y 
IN  1544. 

J.  HE  Refermttioii,  my  dear  PiuUp,  had  gained  muck 
ground  m  Gennan^,  during  that  long  interval  oftraBHnillrty» 
which  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  cctntests  between  him 
«id  the  pope,  md  his  attention  to  the  war  with  France,  af« 
forded  its  prottoOers.  Most  of  the  princes  who  had  eBBbnu 
oed  Luther's  opinions,  bad  not  only  eauUisbed  in  their  ter*- 
ritories  that  form  of  worship  which  he  approved,  but  had 
entirely  suppressed  the  rites  of  the  Rosoish  church.  Many 
of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct.  Almost  one 
half  of  the  Germsnie  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal  see{ 
and  its  dominion^  even  in  that  part  whickhad  not  yet  shaken 
oiT  the  yoke  of  Rome^  was  considerably  weakened  by  the 
esample  of  the  neighbouring  states,  or  by  the  secret  progress 
of  those  doctrines  which  had  undermined  it  among  tfaens. 

Whatever  satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  at  ope&  enmitf 
with  die  pope,  might  have  felt  m  Aose  events  which  tended 
to  mortify  and  embarrass  his  holiness,  he  was  at  the  same 
lime  senuble,  that  the  religious  divisiofis  in  Germany  wouM^ 
in  the  end,  prove  hurtful  to  the  imperial  aulfaority*  Accords 
ingly  the  prospect  of  an  accommodation  with  Clement  no 
sooner  opened,  than  Charles  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire 
to  be  held  at  Spire,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  die 
state  of  religion. ,  The  diet,  after  much  dispute, 
*  issued  a  decree  confirming  the  edict  published 
against  Luther  at  Worms,  and  prohibiting  any  fisurdier  inno- 
vations in  religion,  but  particularly  the  abolition  of  the  mass, 
before  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  Against  this  decree, 
as  unjust  and  impious,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave 

•f 
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0e9se,  the  duke  of  Lunenburg*  the  prince  of  Anhell^  tegeiliev 
vith  the  deputies  of  foiurtee»  ioqperial  or  free  ciue«>  altered 
9  aolemn  protest.  On  that  account  they  were  called  Pmen 
Ti^TAKTA^  i  an  appellauon  which  has  since  hecQSie  eoMh 
anon  to  all  the  sects,  of  whatever  dew>sainal>o»»  dMi  have 
revoleed  from  the  cfanrch  <kf  Rome« 

Such  waa  die  sUte  of  relif^ous  matters  when  Charleareo 
turned  from  Germany.  He  assisted  in  person  as  the  diet  of 
Augsburg ;  where  die  Piotealants  presented  their  system  of 
opimons,  composed  by  MelancdKm,  die  nyoet 
karnedandmoderaSeofalldierelermeri*  This 
system,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cmf^kaeian  rf  Augsburg^ 
from  the  place  where  it  was  presented,  waa  puUidy  read  in 
^dieu  Somepoptshdi^ineswere  appwitcd  to  examine  it| 
they  brought  in  their  animadveruons :  a  dispute  enaned  be« 
tween  them  and  Mclanctheiii>  secended  by  some  of  hie  disi« 
<apliQs;aDd,  as  in  most  cases  of  that  kind»nodung  waa  de- 
termined* Every  one  remained  in  his  own  way  of  thinkint« 
From  the  Protestant  divines^  Chsries  turned  to  the  princes 
their  patrons,  but  with  no  bettor  success  t  d»ey  refused  ta 
abandon  vdisttthcfy  deemed  the  csiuse  of  God,  ibr  any  eartU^ 
^vantsge*  Coercive  measures  were  resolved  upesu  A 
decree  was  issued  condeasning  moat  of  the  peculiar  tenetn 
held  by  the  Protestants,  and  prohibiting  any  one  to  tolerate 
those  who  taught  diem* 

In  ecmsequence  of  diis  decree,  which  they  oonsidered  as  n 
prelude  toifae  most  violent  pereecuidon,  the  prote stantprineea 
assembled  at  amalkade,  and  ooncluded  a  league  of.  mutual 
defence ;  and  the  emperor's  ambition,  which  led  him  to  get 
his  brother  eleeted  kbg  of  the  Roasans,  in  order  to  oontinun 
the  issqierial  erown  in  his  frmily»  furnished  the  confedemfea 
with  adeeent  pretence  for  courting  the  aUianee  of 
foreign  princes.  The  kings  of  France  and  £ng« 
land  secretly  agreed  to  support  them.  Meanwhile  many  cir* 

LSleidsa.    FsiherPMl.   Setktsd. 
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eamstances  and  reflections  convinord  Charles,  that  tlus  was 
not  a  proper  season  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of  heresy  bj 
the  sword.  He  saw  Solyman  ready  to  enter  Hung^,  with 
the  wh<de  force  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in  order  to  wipe  off 
the  disgrace  which  his  arms  had  sustained  in  the  former 
campaign :  he  felt  the  necessity  of  union,  not  only  for  die 
accomplishment  of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  ascertaining 
his  present  safety*  The  peace  widi  France  was  precarious ; 
and  he  was  afinud  that  the  followers  of  Luther,  if  treated  with 
severity,  might  forget  that  they  were  Christians,  and  join  the 
Infidels.  Policy  made  him  drop  the  mask  of  zeal.  By  a 
traaty  concluded  at  Nuremburgh,  and  solemnly 
'  *  ratified  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  the  emperor 

granted  the  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience  until  a  meeting 
of  a  general  council :  and  they  agreed,  on  dieir  part,  to  assist 
him  powerfully  against  the  T^rks*. 

This  treaty  was  no  sooner  signed  than  Charles  received 
information  that  Solyman  had  entered  Hungary,  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  imperii  array,  con- 
sisting of  ninety  thousand  disciplined  foot,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand horse,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  irregulars,  im- 
siediately  assembled  in  the  nelghbouriiood  of  Vienna.  Of 
this  vast  body,  the  emperor,  for  the  first  time,  took  die  cotoi* 
mand  in  person :  and  Europe  waited,  in  anxious  suspense, 
the  is^ue  of  a  decisive  bat^  between  the  two  greatest  poten- 
tates in  the  universe.  But  each  dreading  the  other's  power 
and  good  fortune,  both  conducted  their  operations  with  so 
much  caution,  that  a  campaign,  firom  which  the  most  iQ« 
portant  consequences  had  been  expected,  was  closed  without 
any  memorable  event.  "Solyman  finding  it  impossible  to  take 
adtantage  of  an  enemy  always  on  his  guard,  marched  back 
to  Constantinople :  and  Charles,  freed  from  so  dangerous  an 
invader,  set  out  for  Spain?. 


%  Dtt  Mont,  Corpi  Diplomatique,  torn.  iv. 
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During  the  emperor's  absence,  gjcat  disorders  prevail- 
ed in  Germany,  occasioned  by  the  fanaticism  of  a  «ect  of 
reformersi  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists ;  be- 
cause they  contended,  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  should 
be  administered  only  to  persons  grown  up  to  years  of  under- 
itjlnding,  and  should  be  performed  not  by  sprinkling  them 
with  water^  but  by  dipping  them  in  it.  This  tenet  was  at 
\ least  harmless;  but  they,  held  others  of  a  more  enthusiasticK 
as  well  as  dangerous  nature*  They  maintained,  That, 
among  Christians,  who  have  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  to 
direct,  and  the  spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of 
magistrate  is  unnecessary,  and  an  encroachment  on  spiri- 
tual liberty  ;  that  all  distinctions  of  birth  or  rank  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  that  a  community  of  goods  should  be  established^ 
and  that  every  man  may  lawfully  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
thinks  proper. 

Tenets  so  flattering  to  human  weakness  and  human  pride 
naturally  produced  a  number  of  converts,  especially  amcmg 
the  lower  class  of  people*  The  peasants  greedily  embraced 
opinions  which  promised  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  thai? 
imperiousjnasters.  They  assembled  in  great  bodies,  and 
spread  devastation  wherever  they  came.  But  being  destituCt 
of  a  skilful  leader^  they  were  soon  dispersed;  and  Muncer, 
the  first  Anabaptist  prophet,  pejrished  on  a  scaifoldat  Mul- 
hausen  in  1525.  Several  of  his  followers,  however,  lurked 
in  different  places,  and  secredy  propagated  the  opinions  W 
their  sect.  At  last  two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matthias 
a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and  John  Bocold,  a  journeyman  taylor 
of  Leyden,  possessed  with  the  rage  of  making 
proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Munster,  an  *  * 
imperial  city  in  Westphalia;  and  privately  assembling  their 
associates  from  the  neighbouring  countfy,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  and  expelled  the  ii^abitants* 

Here  the  Anabaptists  formed  a  singular  kind  of  republic^ 
over  which  Matthias  assumed  absolute  authority^ 
and  wrote  to  hi?  brethren  in  the  Low  Countries, 
javiting  them  to  assemble  at  Mount  Sion,  so  he  termed 

Munster, 
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MtsHftteri  Att  they  might  thMce  set  out  in  a  body  to  reduce 
an  nations  under  their  dominion.  Meanwhile  the  bishop  of 
Munster  having  assembled  a  considerabk  army,  advanced 
to  besiege  die  town.  On  his  approadi,  Matthias  sallied  out, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  forced  his  camp,  ^cnd  returned 
to  the  city  loaded  with  glory  and  spoil.  Bot  his  success 
proved  fatal  to  him.  Thinking  nothing  now  impossible  for 
the  favourites  of  Heaven,  he  went  out  to  meet  the  enemy, 
accompanied  by  no  more  than  thirty  of  his  followers;  boast* 
ing,  that,  like  Gideon,  he  would  smite  the  host  of  the  un* 
g0(fly  with  a  handful  of  men.  The  prophet  and  his  thirty 
associates  were  slain. 

The  Anabaptists,  however,  did  not  despair:  John  of 
Leyden,  their  other  light,  still  remained*  This  man,  less 
hold,  biA  tnore  ambitious  than  Matthias,  assumed  the  dtle 
of  king:  and  being  young,  and  of  a  complexionequally  anrar* 
5U8  and  efMhusia^c,  he  exercised,  in  their  utmost  latetude, 
Itkose  principles  of  his  sect  whkh  fiivoured  sensual  grati€ca* 
tion»  He  took,  in  a  stMHt  time,  no  less  &an  fourteen  wives* 
His  example  wasfcUowedbyhisbrsAren:  no  man  remained 
satisimi  with  a  single  wife.  The  houses  were  seardied; 
and  young  women  grown  up  to  maturity  wete  instandy  seiz- 
ed, and  competed  to '  many.  Notwithstanding  this  sensuat 
ity,  Munster  made  a  gaSant  defence ;  but  the  bishop's  army 
being  reinforced,  and  the  besieged  greatly  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions,  one  of  their  own  body  deserted,  and  be* 
traycd  them.  The  city  was  taken  by  surprize : 
*  most  of  the  Anabaptists  were  slain ;  and  their 
king  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  most  exqui* 
site  and  lingering  tortures,  all  which  he  bore  with  astonish* 
ing  fortitude^.  So  wotKkiful  are  the  effects  of  enthusiasm 
in  communicating  courage,  even  to  minds  naturally  Ae  most 
timid  and  feeble !  and  so  difficult  is  it,  in  such  cases,  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  the  martyr  and  the  viaonary  I 

4.  Ant.  Lamb.  Hoitens.  Tumuit,  Anaiaptipt,    Jo.  B»pt.  Ottij,  JmaL 
Jnalaptkt.  Motheimi  MUt.  Ecdtt,  vol.  iv. 
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While  these  things  were  transacting  in  Germany,  Charles 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Piratical  States  of  Afri* 
ca.  Barbary,  or  that  part  of  the  African  continent  which  lies 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  was  then  nearly 
in  the  same  condition  as  it  is  at  present.  Morocco,  Algiers, 
and  Tunis,  were  its  principal  governments ;  and  the  two  last 
were  nests  of  pirates*  Barbarossa,  a  famous  corsair,  had 
succeeded  his  brother  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  ¥^hich  he 
formerly  assisted  him  to  usurp.  He  regulated  with  much 
prudence  the  interior  police  of  his  kingdom,  carried  on  his 
piracies  with  great  vigour,  and  extended  his  conquests  on  the 
continent  of  Africa :  but  perceiving  that  the  natives  submit* 
ted  to  his  government  with  impatience,  and  fearing  that  his 
continual  depredations  might  draw  upon  him  a  general  com* 
bination  of  the  Christian  powers,  he  put  his  dominions 
under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  emperon  Solyman, 
flattered  by  such  an  act  of  submission,  and  charmed  with 
the  boldness  of  the  man,  offered  him  the  Command  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  re* 
paired  to  Constantinople,  and  made  use  of  his  influence  with 
his  sultan  to  extend  his  own  dominions.  Pardy  by  force, 
partly  by  treachery,  he  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Tunis ;  and 
being  now  possessed  of  greater  power,  he  carried  on  his  - 
depredations  against  the  Christian  states  with  more  destruc* 
tive  violence  than  ever. 

Daily  complaints  of  the  piracies  and  ravages  committed  by 
the  gallies  of  Barbarossa  were  brought  to  the  emperor  by  his 
subjects,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy;  and  all  Christendom 
seemed  to  look  up  to  Charles,  as  its  greatest  and  most  fortu*  , 
nate  prince,  for  relief  from  this  new  and  odious  species  of 
oppression.  Atthe  same  time  Muley  Hascen,  the  exiled  king 
of  Tunis,  finding  none  of  the  African  princes  able  or  willing 
to  support  him  in  recovering  bis  throne,  applied  to  the  victo* 
riousXharles  for  assistance  against  the  usurper.  Equally 
desirous  of  delivering  his  dominions  from  the.  dangerous 
neighbourhood  of  Barbarossa,  of  appearing  as  the  protector 
VOL.  II.  N  n  of 
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of  an  unfortQiiste  prince,  and  of  acquiring  the  glory  annexed 
in  that  age  to  every  expedition  ag^ainst  t\ie  Mahometans, 
the  emperor  readily  concluded  a  treaty  wkh  Muley  Hascen, 
and  set  sail  for  Tunis  with  a  formidable  armament* 

The  Goletta^a  strong  fortress  on  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Tunis,  and  the  key  of  the  capital^  planted  with  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  was  taken  by  storm,  together  with  ail  Bar- 
barossa's  fleet*  He  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  batde ;  and 
ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  having  knocked  off  their  fet» 
ters,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  citadel,  Tunis 
offered  to  surrender  at  discretion.  But  while  Charles  was 
deliberating  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  the  in* 
habitants,  his  troops,  fearing  that  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  booty  which  they  had  expected,  broke  suddenly  into 
the  town,  and  pillaged  and  massacred  without  distinction. 
Thirty  thousand  persons  perished  by  the  sword,  and  tea 
thousand  were  made  prisoners*  The  sceptre,  drenched  in 
blood,  was  restored  to  Muley  Hascen,  on  condition  that  ha 
should  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
put  into  the  emperor's  hands  all  the  fortified  sea-ports  in  Ac 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  pay  annually  twelve  thousand  crowns 
Cor  the  subsistence  of  a  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Goletta* 
These  points  being  setded,  and  twenty  thousand  Christian 
slaves  freed  from  bondage,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaty, 
Charles  returned  to  Europe^  where  his  presence  was  become 
necessary ;  while  Barbarossa,  who  had  retired  to  Bona,  re* 
covered  new  strength,  and  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the 
ocean^. 

The  king  of  France  took  advantagie  of  the  emperor's  ab* 
sence,  to  revive  his  claims  in  Italy*  The  Treaty  of  Cambray 
had  covered  up,  but  not  extinguished,  the  flames  of  discord* 
Francis,  in  particular,  who  waited  only  for  a  favourable  op* 
portunity  of  recovering  the  territories  and  reputation  whidi 
he  had  lost,  continued  to  negociate  against  his  rival  with  dif* 
ferent  courts.  But  all  his  negociations  were  discohcerted  by 

5,  S»ndov.  Tol.  ii.  Robertson,  £fin,  CbarUt  V.  book  v* 
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luilbrescen  acudetits.  The  death  of  Clement  VII.  (whom 
he  had  gained  by  marrying  his  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Henry  IL  to  Cadierine  of  Medicis,  the  niece  of 
that  pontiff)  deprived  him  of  all  the  support  which  he  hoped 
to  receive  from  the  court  of  Rome.  The  king  of  England, 
occupied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects,  declined  engag-p 
ing  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent;  and  the  Protestant 
princes,  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  whom 
also  Francis  had  applied,  and  who  seemed  at  first  disposed 
to  listen  to  him,  filled  with  indignation  and  resentment  at 
the  cruelty  with  which  some  of  their  reformed  brethren 
had  been  treated  in  France,  refused  to  have  any  connec* 
tion  with  the  enemy  of  their  religion. 

The  particulars  ofibis  persecution  it  wUl  be  proper  to 
relate,  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Francis  was  neither  cruel  nor  bigoted.  His  levity  and 
love  of  pleasure  allowed  him  litde  leisure  to  concern  him* 
self  about  religious  disputes ;  but  his  principles  becoming 
suspected^  at  a  time  when  the  emperor  was  gaining  immor* 
tal  glory  by  his  expedition  against  the  Infidels,  he  foun4.it 
necessary  to  vindicate  himself  by  some  extraordinary  de* 
monstration  of  reverence  for  the  established  faith.  The 
indiscreet  zeal  of  some  Protestant  converts  furnished  him 
with  the  occasion.  They  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the 
Louvre,  and  other  public  places  papers  containing  inde* 
cent  reflections  on  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.  Six  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action  were  seized ;  and 
the  king,  pretending  to  be  struck  with  horror  at  their  blas- 
phemies, appointed  a  solemn  procession,  in  order  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  Heaven.  The  Host  was  carried  through  the 
city  of  Paris  in  great  pomp :  Francis  walked  uncovered  be* 
fore  it,  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  the  princes  of  the 
blood  supported  the  canopy  over  it;  the  nobles  walked  be- 
hind. In  presence  of  this  numerous  assembly,  the  king 
declared,  that  if  one  of  his  hands  Were  infected  with  here* 
sy,  he  would  cut  it  off  with  the  other:  >^  and  I  would  sacri- 
fice,** 
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"  ficc,"  added  he, "  even  my  own  childreii,  if  found  guiltjr 
**  of  diat  crime."  As  an  awful  proof  of  his  sincerity,  the 
six  unhappy  persons  who  had  been  seized,  were  publicly 
burnt,  before  the  procession  was  finished,  and  in  the  moat 
cruel  manner.  They  were  fixed  upon  a  machine  which 
descended  into  the  flames,  and  retired  alternately,  until 
they  expired* — Litde  wonder  that  the  ProtesUnt  princes 
were  incensed  at  such  barbarity  I 

But  Francis,  though  unsupported  by  any  ally,  command- 
ed  his  army  to  advance  toward  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  under 
pretence  of  chastising  the  duke  of  Milan  for  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations,  in  putting  to  deaih  his  ambassador.  The 
operations  of  war,  however,  soon  took  a  new  direction. 
Instead  of  marching  dxrecdy  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Fran- 
cis commenced  hostilities  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with 
whom  he  had  cause  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  on  whom  ^e  had 
some  claims :  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  that  fee- 
ble prince  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  except 
the  province  of  Piedmont.  To  complete  his  misfortunes; 
the  city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty  of  which  he  claimed, 
and  where  the  reformed  religion  was  already  established, 
threw  off  his  yoke :  and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the 
loss  of  the  adjacent  territory.  Geneva  was  then  an  Impe- 
rial city,  and  now  became  the  capital  of  an  independent 
republic. 

In  this  extremity,  the  duke  of  Savoy  saw  no  resource, 
but  in  the  emperor^s  protection ;  and  as  his  misfortunes 
were  chiefly  occasioned  by  his  attachment  to  the  imperiid 
interest,  he  had  a  title  to  immediate  assistance.  But  Charles, 
who  was  just  returned  from  his  African  expedition,  was 
not  able  to  lend  him  the  necessaiy  support.  His  treasury 
was  entirely  drained,  and  he  was  obliged  to  disband  his 
army,  until  he  could  raise  new  supplies.  So  wasting  is  the 
continued  practice,  even  of  successful  war,  to  the  most  opu- 
lent princes  and  states  i 

6.  BdcarUi  Comment.  Jicr,  Gallic,        Sleid.  Siit.  Reformat. 
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Meantime  the  death  of  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  totally 
changed  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  afforded  ihe  emperor 
full  leisure  to  prepare  for  action.  The  French  monarch's 
pretext  for  taking  up  arms  was  at  once  cut  off;  but  as  the 
duke  had  died  without  issue,  all  Francis's  right  to  the  du- 
chy of  Milan,  which  be  had  yielded  only  to  Sforea  and  his 
descendants,  returned  to  him  in  full  force.  He  accordbg^y 
renewed  his  claim  to  it :  and  if  be  had  ordered  his  army  im- 
mediately to  advance,  he  might  have  made  himself  master 
of  it.  But  he  unfortunately  wasted  his  time  in  fruitless 
negociations,  while  his  more  politic  rival  took  possession 
of  the  long-disputed  territory,  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire. 
And  although  Charles  seemed  still  to  admit  the  equity  of  ' 
Francis's  claim,  he  delayed  granting  the  investiture  under 
various  pretences,  and  was  secretly  taking  every  possible 
measure  to  prevent  his  recovering  footing  in  Italy. ' 

During  the  ume  gained  in  this  manner,  Charles  had  re- 
cruited his  finances,  and  of  course  his  armies;  and  finding 
himself  in  a  condition  for  war,  he  at  last  threw  off  the  mask, 
.under  which  he  had  so  long  concealed  his  designs  from  the 
court  of  France.  .  Entering  Rome  with  great 
pomp,  he  pronounced,  before  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals assembled  in  full  consistory,  a  violent  invective 
against  Francis,  by  way  of  reply  to  his  propositions  coii» 
ceming  the  investiture  of  Milan.  Yet  Francis,  by  an  un- 
accountable fatality,  continued  to  negociate,  as  if  it  had 
still  been  possible  to  terminate  their  differences  in  an  ami^ 
cable  manner ;  and  Charles,  finding  him  so  eager  to  run 
into  the  snare,  favoured  the  deception,  and  by  seeming  to 
listen  to  his  proposals,  gained  yet  more  time  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  ambitious  projects'. 

If  misfortune  had  rendered  Francis  too  diffident,  success 
had  made  Charles  too  confident.  •  He  presumed  on  nothing 
less  than  the  subversion  of  the  French  monarchy ;  nay,  he 
considered  it  as  an  infallible  event.    Having  chased  the 
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forces  of  his  rival  out  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  he  pushed 
forward  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  most  experienced  ministers  and  generals,  to 
invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France :  while  two  other 
armies  were  ordered  to  enter  that  kingdom,  the  one  on  the 
aide  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the  side  of  Champagne.  He 
thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  un* 
expected  attacks,  on  such  different  quarters ;  but  he  found 
himself  mistaken. 

The  French  monarch  fixed  upon  the  most  effectual  plan 
for  defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy :  and  he  pru- 
dently persevered  in  following  it,  though  contrary  to  his 
own  natural  temper,  and  to  the  genius  of  his  people.  He 
determined  to  remain  altogether  upon  the  defensive,  and 
to  deprive  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  laying  waste  the 
countr}'  before  them.  The  execution  of  this  plan  was  com« 
mitted  to  the  mareschal  de  Montmorency,  its  author,  a 
man  happily  fitted  for  such  service,  by  the  inflexible  seve- 
rity of  his  disposition.  He  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp, 
under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  Durance,  where  he  assembled  a  considerable  army  t 
while  the  king,  with  another  body  of  troops,  encamped  at 
Valence,  higher  up  the  Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were 
the  only  towns  he  thought  it  necessary  to  defend,  and  each 
of  these  he  furnished  with  a  numerous  garrison  of  his  best 
troops.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns  were  compel- 
led to  abandon  their  habitations ;  the  fortifications  of  such 
places  as  might  have  afforded  shelter  to .  the  enemy  were 
thrown  down ;  com,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind 
were  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  the  mills  and  ovens  were 
ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  or  rendered  useless. 

This  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Marseilles^ 
and  from  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphiny  ;  so  that  the 
emperor,  when  he  arrived  with  the  van  of  his  army  on  the 
confines  of  Provence,  instead  of  that  rich  and  populous 
country  which  he  expected  to  enter,  beheld  nothing  but 

one 
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one  vast  aad  desert  solitude.  He  did  not,  however,  des* 
p^  of  success,  diough  he  saw  that  he  would  have  many 
difficulties  to  encounter:  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  his 
officers,  he  made  them  liberal  promises  of  lands  and 
honours  in  France.  But  all  the  land  which  any  of  them 
obtained  was  a  grave,  and  their  master  lost  much  honour 
by  this  rash  and  presumptuous  enterprize.  After  unsuc* 
cessfully  investing  Marseilles  and  Aries ;  after  attempting 
in  vain  to  draw  Montmorency  from  his  camp  at  Avignon, 
and  not  daring  to  attack  it,  Charles  having  spent  two  inglo- 
rious months  in  Provence,  and  lost  one  hal£x>f  his  troops  by 
famine  or  disease,  was  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  a  re* 
treat;  and  although  be  was  some  time  in  motion  before  the 
enemy  suspected  his  intention,  his  retreat  was  conducted 
with  so  much  precipitation  and  disorder,  ai  to  deserve  the 
name  of  a  flight,  the  light  troops  of  France  having  turned 
his  march  into  a  perfect  route.  The  invasion  of  Picardy 
was  not  more  effectual ;  the  Imperial  forces  were  obliged  to 
retire  without  effecting  any  conquest  of  importance^. 

Charles  had  no  sooner  conducted  the  shattered  remains 
of  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  than  he  set  out  for 
Genoa ;  and,  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of 
the  Italians,  after  such  a  reverse  <^  fortune,  he  embarked 
directly  for  Spain^. 

Meanwhile  Francis  gave  himself  up  to  that  vain  resent* 
ment,  which  had  formerly  disgraced  the  prosperity  of  his 
rival.  They  had  frequently,  in  die  course  of  their  quarrels^ 
given  each  other  die  lie,  and  mutual  challenges  had  been 
sent;  which,  though  pi*oductive  of  no  serious  consequence* 
between  the  parties,  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  encourage 
the  pernicious  practice  of  duelling.  Charles,  in  his  invec- 
tive pronounced  at  Rome,  had  publicly  accused  Francis  of 
perfidy,  and  breach  of  faith :  Framcis  now  exceeded  Charlea 
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in  the  indecency  of  his  accusations.  The  Dauphin  dying 
suddenly,  his  death  was  imputed  to  poison : 
'  Monteculi,  his  cup-bearer  was  put  to  the  rack; 
and  that  unhappy  nobleman,  in  the  agonies  of  torture,  ac* 
cused  the  emperor's  generals,  Gonzaga  and  de  Leyva,  of 
instigating  him  to  the  detesuble  act.  The  emperor  himself 
was  suspected :  nay,  this  extorted  confession,  and  some  ob- 
scure hints,  were  considered  as  incontestible  proofs  of  his 
guih;  though  it  was  evident  to  all  mankind,  that  neither 
Charles  nor  his  generals  could  have  any  inducement  to  per- 
petrate su«h  a  crime,  as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of 
life  himself,  and  had  two  sons  besides  the  Dauphin '^^^ 

But  the  incensed  monarches  resentment  did  not  stop  here. 
Francis  was  not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  blacken  the 
character  of  his  rival  by  an  ambiguous  testimony,  which  led 
to  the  most  injurious  suspicions,  and  upon  which  the  most 
cruel  constructions  had  been  put :  he  was  willing  to  add  re- 
bellion to  murder.  For  this  purpose,  he  went  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris ;  where  being  seated  with  the  usual  solemn!* 
ties,  the  advocate-general  appeared,  and  accused  Charles  of 
Austria  (so  he  affected  to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  vio« 
lated  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  which  he  was  freed  from 
the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of 
Artois  and  Flanders ;  adding,  that  this  treaty  being  now 
void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  France,  and 
consequently  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  in  taking  arms 
against  his  sovereign.  The  charge  was  sustained  by  the 
court,  and  Charles  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  at  a  day  fixed.  The  term  expired ;  and  no 
person  appearing  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  Parliament 
gave  judgment,  diat  Charles  of  Austria  had  forfeited,  by  re- 
bellion and  contumacy,  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
and  declared  these  fiefs  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France", 
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Francis,  soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  animosity^ 
marched  into  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
execute  the  sentence  pronounced  by  his  parliament.  But  a 
suspension  of  arms  took  place,  through  the  interposition  of 
the  queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  before  any  thing  of  con* 
sequence  was  effected :  and  this  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
followed  by  a  truce,  concluded  at  Nice,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  reigning  pontiff  Paul  III. 
of  the  family  of  Famese,  a  man  of  venerable  character  and 
pacific  disposition. 

Each  of  these  rival  princes  had  strong  reasons  to  incline 
them  to  peace.  The  finances  of  both  were  exhausted ;  and 
the  emperor,  the  most  powerful  of  the  two,  was  deeply  im« 
pressed  with  the  dread  of  the  Turkish  arms,  which  Francis 
had  drawn  upon  him  by  a  league  with  Solyman.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  league,  Barbarossa,  with  a  great  fleet,  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  Naples ;  filled  that  kingdom  with  conster* 
nation ;  landed  without  resistance  near  Taranto ;  obliged 
Castro,  a  place  of  some  strength,  to  surrender ;  plundered 
the  adjacent  country,  and  was  taking  measures  for  securing 
and  extending  his  conquest,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Doria,  the  famous  Genoese  admiral,  together  with  the  pope's 
gallics,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  made  it  pru- 
dent for  him  to  retire.  The  Sultan's  forces  also  invaded 
Hungary,  where  the  Turkish  general,  after  gaining  several 
inferior  advantages*  defeated  the  Germans  in  a  great  battle 
at  Essek  on  the  Drave. 

Happily  for  Charles  and  for  Europe,  it  was  not  in  Fran- 
cis's power,  at  this  juncture,  either  to  join  the  Turks,  or  to 
assemble  an  army  strong  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  du- 
chy of  Milan.  The  emperor  however  was  sensible,  that 
he  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two  such  powerful 
confederates,  nor  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  circum- 
stances would  concur  a  second  time  in  his  favour*  He 
therefore  thought  it  necessary,  both  for  his  safety  and  re- 
putauon,  to  give  his  consent  to  a  truce ;  and  Francis  chose 

roj..  II.  oo  rather 
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mber  to  run  the  risk  of  disobligtng  Ms  new  mHy  the  sultan^ 
tfaan  to  draw  on  his  head  the  indignation,  and  perhaps  the 
arms  of  all  Christendom,  by  obsUnately  obstructing  the  re« 
establishment  of  tranquillity,  and  contributing  to  the  aggran* 
disement  of  the  Infidels'*. 

These  consid<:rations  inclined  die  contending  mooarcha 
to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  pope :  but  his  hcdinesa 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  about  a  final  accommodatioa 
between  them,  each  inflexibly  persisting  in  asserting  his  own 
claims.     Nor  could  he  prevail  on  them  to  see  one  another, 
diough  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous;  so  great  wtre 
the  remarns  of  distrust  and  rancour,  or  such  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  ceremonial !  Yet,  improbable  as  it  may  seem, 
n  few  days  after  signing  the  truce,  the  emperor,  in  his  pas- 
sage to  Barcelona,  being  driven  on  the  coast  of  Provence* 
Francis  invited  him  to  come  a«shore,  frankly  visited  him 
€m  board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  tntertaintd  with 
the  warmest  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  affection.  Cbaries 
with  an  equal  degree  of  confidence,  paid  the  king  next  day 
a  visit  at  Aigues-mortes ;  where  these  two  hostile  rivals, 
and  vindictive  enemies,  who  had  accused  one  another  of 
every  kind  of  baseness,  conversing  together  with  all  th^ 
cordiality  of  brothers,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
expressions  of  respect  and  friendship'3.«-Such  sudden  tran- 
,  sitions  from  enmity  to  affection,  and  from  suspicion  to  con- 
fidence, can  only  be  accounted  for  from  that  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, with  which  the  manners  of  both  princes  were  stroogl^r 
tinctured. 

Besides  the  glory  of  having  restored  tranquillity  to  Eu- 
rope, Paul  HI.  secured  a  point  of  much  consequence  to  his 
family.  He  obtained  in  marriage,  for  his  grandson,  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  the  emperor's  natural  daughter,  formerlyr 
wife  to  Alexander  of  Medicis,  whom  Charles  had  raised  to 
the  supreme  power  in  Florence.  Lorena^  of  Medicis,  the 
kinsman,  and  intimate  companion  of  Alexander,  had  assfi- 

12.  JovU.  iTttt.  lib.  xzxY.         13.  Sand.  mn.  del  £mp,  Carl.  V, 
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skiuated  him  by  one  of  the  Uackesl  treasons  recorded  in  his* 
tory.  Under  pretence  of  having  secured  him  an  assigna- 
tion with  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  the  highest  rank,  he^ 
drew  him  into  a  secret  apartment  of  his  palace,  and  thefo 
scabbed  him,  as  he  lay  carelessly  on  a  couch,  expecting  the 
presence  of  the  lovely  fair,  whom  he  had  often  solicited  in 
vaiiK  Lorenzo,  however,  did  not  reap  the  fruits  of  hit 
crime ;  for  although  some  of  his  countrymen  esctolled  him 
as  a  third  Brutus,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  this  occasion 
for  recovering  their  liberties,  the  government  of  Florence 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Cosmo  11.  another  kinsman  of 
Alexander'4.  Cosmo  was  desirous  of  marrying  the  widow 
of  his  predecessor;  but  the  emperor  chose  rather  to  oblige 
the  pope,  by  bestowing  his  daughter  upon  Octavio  Famese» 
son  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  grandson  of  his  holiness. 

Charles  had  soon  farther  cause  to  be  sensible  of  his  obli- 
gations to  Paul  III.  for  negociating  the  truce  of  Mice,  His 
troops,  every  where,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  an!l  the  abi- 
lity of  his  generals  only  could  have  prevented  a  total  revolt. 
He  had  depended  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  eitpected  from 
his  Castilian  subjects  for  discharging  the  arrears  of  his  army* 

He  accordingly  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castile 

AD  1539 
at  Toledo ;  and  having  represented  to  them  the    *    * 

great  expence  of  his  military  operations,  he  proposed  to  levy 
such  supplies  as  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs  demimd- 
ed,  by  a  general  excise  on  commodities.  But  the  Spaniards, 
wno  already  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes, 
unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and  who  had  often  complained, 
that  their  country  was  drained  of  its  wealth  and  its  inhabit* 
ants,  in  order  to  prosecute  quarrels  in  which  they  had  no 
interest,  determined  not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own 
burdens.  The  nobles,  in  particular,  inveighed  widi  great 
vehemence  against  the  measure  proposed ;  as  it  would  en- 
croach on  the  most  vi^able  and  distinguished  privilege  of 
their  (»der,  that  of  being  exempted  from  the  payment  of 

14.  Lett,  di  Princip. 
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any  tax.  After  employing  arguments  and  promises  in'vahi, 
Charles  therefore  dismissed  the  assembly  with  indignation^ 
and  from  that  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates 
have  been  called  to  the  Cortes,  on  pretence  that  6uch  as  pay 
no  part  of  the  public  taxes,  should  not  claim  a  vote  in  laying 
them  on.  These  assemblies  have  since  consisted  meMy 
of  the  procurators  or  representatives  of  eighteen  cities,  two 
from  each ;  in  all  thirty-six  members,  who  are  absolutely  at 
the  devotion  of  the  crown' ^. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  stilt  more  bold,  broke  out  not 
long  after  into  open  rebellion,  against  the  emperor's  govern- 
ment,  on  account  of  a  tax  which  they  judged  contrary  to 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  a  decision  of  the  council  of 
Mechlin  in  favour  of  the  imperial  authority.  Enraged  at 
an  unjust  imposition,  and  rendered  desperate  on  seeing 
their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which  was  bound  to 
protect  them,  they  flew  to  arms;  seized  several  of  the  em- 
peror's officers,  and  drove  such  of  the  nobility  as  resided 
among  them  out  of  the  city.  Sensible,  however,  of  their 
inability  to  support  what  their  zeal  had  prompted  them  to 
undertake,  and  desirous  of  securing  a  protector  against  the 
formidable  forces  with  which  they  might  expect  soon  to  be 
attacked,  they  offered  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  France 
as  their  sovereign ;  to  put  him  into  immediate  possession 
of  their  city,  and  to  assist  him  in  recovering  those  provin- 
ces in  the  Netherlands  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  his 
crown.  I'rue  policy  directed  Francis  to  comply  with  this 
proposal.  The  counties  of  Flanders  and  •  Artois  were  more 
valuable  than  the  duchy  of  Milan,  for  which  he  had  so  long 
contended ;  and  their  situation  in  regard  to  France  made  it 
SQore  easy  to  conquer  or  to  defend  them.  But  we  are  apt 
to  estimate  the  value  of  things  by  the  trouble  which  they 
have  cost  us.  Francis,  computing  in  this  manner,  over- 
rated the  territory  of  Milan.  He  had  lived  in  friendship 
with  the  emperor,  ever  since  their  interview  at  Aigues- 

15.  La  Scitnet  de  Gov.  p&r  M.  dc  Real  Robertson,  JlEft.  Ckarkt  T.  bookvi. 
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laortcs,  and  Charles  had  promiaed  him  the  investiture  of 
that  duchy.  Forgetting  therefore  all  his  past  injuries,  and 
the  deceitful  promises  by  which  he  had  been  so  often  duped, 
Ae  credulous,  generous,  but  unprincipled  Francis,  not  only 
rejected  the  propositions  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  com* 
municated  to  the  emperor  his  whole  negociation  with  the 
malecontents'^. 

Judging  of  Charles's  heart  by  his  own,  Francis  hoped, 
by  this  seemingly  interested  proceeding,  to  obtain  at  once 
the  investiture  of  Milan:  and  die  emperor,  well  acquainted 
with  the  weakness  of  his  rival,  flattered  him  in  this  hope, 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes.  His  presence  being  necessary 
in  the  Netherlands,  he  demanded  a  passage  through  France. 
It  was  immediately  granted  him :  and  Charles,  to  whom 
every  moment  was  precious,  set  out,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  his  council,  and  fears  of  his  Spanish  sub- 
jects, with  a  small  but  splendid  train  of  an  hundred  persons. 
He  was  met  on  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the  dauphin  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  offered  to  go  into  Spain,  and  re- 
main there  as  hostages,  tiU  he  should  reach  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  but  Charles  replied,  that  the  king's  honour  was  suf- 
ficient fo;r  his  safet}',  and  prosecuted  his  journey  without 
any  other  security.  The  king  entertained  him  with  the 
utmost  magnificence  at  Paris,  and  the  two  young  princes 
did  not  take  leave  of  him  till  he  entered  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  yet  he  still  found  means  to  evade  his  promise,  and 
Francis  continued  to  believe  his  professions  sincere'^ 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  joined  in  the  Netherlands  by 
three  armies,  sent  ambassadors  to  implore  his    *    * 
mercy,  and  offered  to  throw  open  their  gates.  Charles  only 
condescended  to  reply,  that  he  would  appear  among  them, 
^*  as  a  sovereign  and  a  judge,  with  the  sceptre  and  the 
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'<  ftwordj'  He  accordingly  CAUred  the  pliEM^e  of  hia  natiTily^ 
0n  the  aaaiversary  of  his  birth ;  and  instead  of  that  lenity 
which  might  have  been  expected,  exhibited  an  awful  ezr 
ample  of  his  severity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  put  to  death ;  a  greater  number  were  banished :  the 
city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  its  privileges »  a  new 
system  of  laws  and  political  administration  was  prescribed  ; 
and  a  large  fine  was  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  defray  the  exptnce  of  erecting  a  citadel,  together  with 
an  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  a  garrison.  They  were  not 
only  despoils  d  of  thiir  ancient  immunities,  but  made  to 
pay,  like  a  conquered  people,  for  the  means  of  perpetuating 
their  own  slavery  *'• 

Having  thus  re-established  his  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuing 
that  scene  of  falshood  and  dibsimulation  witli  which  he  had 
amused  the  French  monarch,  Charles  began  gradually  to 
Arow  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,^  and  at  last  peremp* 
torily  refused  to  give  up  a  territory  of  such  value,  or  volun- 
tarily to  make  such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength  of  an 
enemy,  by  diminishing  his  own  power.  He  even  denied 
that  he  had  ever  made  any  promise  which  could  bind  him  to 
an  action  so  foolish,  and  so  contrary  to  his  own  interest^'. 

This  transaction  exposed  the  king  of  France  to  as  much 
scorn  as  it  did  the  emperor  to  censure.  The  blind  credulity 
of  Francis,  after  he  had  experienced  so  often  the  duplicity 
and  artifices  of  his  rival,  seemed  to  merit  no  other  return. 
He  remonstrated,  however,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  this  had 
been  the  first  instance  in  which  the  emperor  had  deceived 
him*  The  insult  offered  to  his  understanding,  affected  him 
even  more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his  interest;  and 
he  discovered  such  resentment  as  made  it  obvious  that  he 
would  seize  on  the  first  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  that  a 
new  war  would  soon  desolate  the  European  continent. 
16.  Hanei,  Jnud  BnAMut.  19.  Mtm.  ^  JMfof. 
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Meanwhile  Charles  was  obliged  to  torn  his  attfndoii  to« 
wards  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Protestants  having  in 
▼atn  demanded  a  general  council,  pressed  him  earnestly  to 
sqppoint  a  conference  between  a  select  number  of  divines  of 
each  party,  in  order  to  examine  the  points  in  dispute.  For 
t}iis  purpose  a  diet  was  assembled  at  Ratisbon ;  and  such  a 
conference,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the^pope,  was 
held  with  great  solemnity  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  divines  chosen  to  manage 
the  controversy,  though  men  of  learning  and  moderationi 
were  only  able  to  settle  a  few  speculative  opinions,  all  points 
relative  to  worship  and  jurisdiction,  serving  only  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  disputants.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  his 
endeavours  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  ineffectual, 
apd  being  impatient  to  close  the  diet,  prevailed  on  a  majo- 
rity of  the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  edict  of  re^ 
eess:  That  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had 
agreed,  should  be  held  as  points  decided;  that  those  about 
which  they  had  differed,  should  be  referred  to  the  determi- 
iiaa  of  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to 
a  national  synod ;  and  should  it  prove  impracticable  also  to 
assemble  a  synod  of  Germany,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  em« 
pire  should  be  called  within  eighteen  months,  in  order  to 
give  final  judgment  on  the  whole  controversy ;  that,  in  the 
meantime,  no  innovations  should  be  made,  nor  any  means 
employed  to  gain  proselytes**. 

This  edict  gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  bare  men« 
jdion  of  allowing  a  diet,  composed  chiefly  of  laymen,  to  pass 
judgment  in  regard  to  anicles  of  faith,  appeared  to  him  no 
less  criminal  and  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 
which  the  emperor  setmed  so  zealous  to  suppress.  The  Pro- 
testants also  were  dissatisfitd  with  it,  as  it  considerably 
abridged  the  liberty  which  they  at  that  time  enjoyed.  They 
murmured  loudly  against  it ;  and  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave 

30^  Father  Paul,  lib.  i.    Seckend.  lib.  Ui.  Dumont,  Oorpt  Diplom,  torn  iv. 
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any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  pri- 
vate declaration  exempting  them  from  whatever  they 
thought  injurious  or  oppressive  in  the  edict  of  recess,  and 
ascertaining  to  them  the  full  possession  of  all  their  former 
privileges'*. 

The  situation  of  the  emperor^s  affairs  at  this  juncture  mado 
these  extraordinary  concessions  necessary.  He  foresaw  a 
rupture  with  France  to  be  unavoidable,  and  he  was  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  A  great  re* 
volution  had  happened  in  that  kingdom.  John  Zapol  See* 
plus,  by  the  assistance  of  Solyman,  had  wrested  from  the 
king  of  the  Romans  a  considerable  part  of  the  country, 
John  died,  and  left  an  infant  son.  Ferdinand  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  minority,  in  order  to  repossess  himself 
of  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  his  ambition  was  disappointed 
by  the  activity  and  address  of  George  Martinuzzi,  bishop 
of  Waradin,  who  shared  the  regency  with  the  queen.  Sen- 
sible that  he  was  unable  to  oppose  the  king  of  the  Romans 
in  the  field,  Martinuzzi  satisfied  himself  with  holding  out 
die  fortified  towns,  all  which  he  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  defence ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  sent  ambas« 
sadors  to  Solyman,  beseeching  him  to  extend  toward  the 
son,  that  imperial  protection  which  had  so  generously  main- 
tained the  father  on  the  throne*  Ferdinand  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  thwart  this  negociation,  and  even  meanly 
offered  to  hold  the  Hungarian  crown  on  the  same  ignomi- 
nious conditions  by  which  John  had  obtained  it,  that  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  Porte.  But  the  sultan  saw  such 
advantages  from  espousing  the  interest  of  the  young 
king,  that  he  instantly  marched  into  Hungary;  and  the 
Germans,  having, formed  the  siege  of  Buda,  were  defeat- 
ed with  great  slaughter  before  that  city.  Solyman, 
however,  instead  of  becoming  the  protector  of  the  infant 
sovereign  whom  he  had  relieved,  made  use  of  this  suc- 
cess to  extend  his  own  dominipns  ;  he  sent  the  queen  and 

21.  Id.  Ibid. 
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her  son  into  Transylvania^  which  province  he  allotted  them, 
and  added  Hungary  to  the  Ottoman  empire'^. 

Happily  for  the  Protestants,  Charles  had  received  intel- 
ligence of  this  revolution  before  the  close  of  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  concessions  which  he 
made  them,  he  obtained  such  liberal  supplies,  both  of  men 
and  money,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
as  left  him  little  anuety  about  the  security  of  Germany. 
He  therefore  hastened  to  join  his  fleet  and  army  in  Italy,  on 
purpose  to  carry  into  execution  a  great  and  favourite  enter* 
prize,  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiers ;  though  it 
would  ceitainly  have  been  more  consistent  widi  his  dignity 
to  have  conducted  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  against 
Solyman,  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  who  was 
preparing  to  enter  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  many  rea- 
sons induced  Charles  to  prefer  the  African  expedition.  He 
wanted  strength  to  combat  the  Turks  in  so  distant  a  coun- 
try as  Hungary;  and  the  glory  which  he  had  formerly  ac- 
quired in  Barbary  led  him  to  hope  for  like  success,  while 
the  cries  of  his  Spanish  subjects  roused  him  to  take  ven- 
geance on  their  ravagers. 

Algiers,  since  the  taking  of  Tunis,  was  become  the  com- 
mon receptacle  of  all  the  Barbary  corsairs ;  and  from  the 
time  that  Barbarossa,  as  captain-basha,  commanded  the 
Turkish  fleet,  it  had  been  governed  by  Hascen  Aga,  a  re- 
negado  eunuch,  who  out-did,  if  possible,  his  master  in  bold- 
ness and  cruelty.  The  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  greatly  interrupted  by  his  gallies ;  and  such  frequent 
alarms  were  given  to  the  coasts  of  Spain,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  erecting  watch-towers  at  certain  distances, 
and  of  keeping  a  guard  constantly  employed,  in  order  to 
descry  the  approach  of  his  squadrons,  and  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants from  the  depredations  of  the  rapacious  ruffians 
with  which  they  were  manned. 

22.  Istuanhaffe,  HUu  Hung.  lib.  xiv. 
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Charks,  before  he  left  Spain,  had  resolved  to  humble 
this  daring  corsair,  and  to  exterminate  the  lawless  crew  who 
had  so  long  infested  the  ocean*.  With  this  view  he  had  or- 
dered a  fleet  and  army  to  assemble  on  the  coast  of  Italy : 
and  although  the  autumn  was  now  far  advanced,  he  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  his  purpose,  notwithsanding  the  remon* 
strances  of  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose 
so  noble  an  armament  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  by 
venturing  at  so  late  a  season  to  approach  the  stormy  coast 
of  Algiers.     Doria's  words  proved  propheticaL 

No  sooner  had  the  emperor  landed  in  Barbary,  than  a 
frightful  hurricane  arose,  scattered  his  fleet,  and  dashed 
great  part  of  it  in  pieces ;  while  he  and  his  land  forces  were 
exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  elements,  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, without  a  hut  or  a  tent  to  shelter  them,  or  so  much  as 
a  spot  of  firm  ground  on  which  they  could  rest  their  wea- 
ried bodies.  In  diis  calamitous  situation,  cold  and  wet, 
they  continued  during  several  days,  harrassed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  attacks  of  the  Algerines.  At  last  Doria,  happily 
being  able  to  assemble  the  remains  of  the  fleet,  Charles  was 
glad  to  reimbark,  after  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
4rmy,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  famine,  or  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  And  the  men  who  yet  survived  were 
doomed  to  encounter  new  miseries  in  their  return ;  the  fleet 
being  scattered  by  a  fresh  storm,  and  the  ships  obliged  to 
take  shelter,  separately,  in  those  parts  of  Spain  or  Italy  they 
could  first  reach'3. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  result  of  the  emperor's 
pompous  expedition  against  Algiers,  the  most  unfortunate 
enterprize  of  his  reign,  and  that  on  which  he  built  the  high- 
est hopes.  But  if  Charles  failed  to  acquire  the  glory  which 
ever  attends  success,  he  secured  that  which  is  more  essend- 
Ally  connected  with  merit.  He  never  appeared  greater  than 
amidst  his  misfortunes.  His  firmness  and  constancy  of  spirit, 

23.  NicViUag.  Expedit.  Car.V.  ad  Ar^riam.  Sjuidov.    vol.  ix.  Ro- 
bertson, book  vi. 

his 
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his  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity  and  cothpaasion, 
were  eminently  conspicuous.  He  endured  as  severe  hard* 
ships  as  the  meanest  soldiery  be  exposed  his  own  person  t» 
whatever  danger  appeared ;  he  encouraged  the  deapondtngy 
visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  animated  all  by  his 
words  and  example^.  He  paid  dearly  for  hia  obstinacy 
9nd  |»-esumption ;  but  he  made  mankind  sensible,  that  he 
possessed  many  valuable  qualities,  which  an  almost  uninter* 
rupted  flow  of  prosperity  had  hitherto  afforded  htm  little 
opportunity  of  shewing. 

The  loss  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  this  calamitous 
enterprize  encouraged  the  king  of  France  to  begin  hostili- 
ties^ on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  resolved ;  an  ac- 
tion dishonourable  to  civil  society  having  furnished  him  with 
too  good  a  pretext  ibr  taking  anms.  The  marquis  del  Gu- 
asto,  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  got  inteUigence 
of  the  motions  and  destination  of  two  ambassadors,  Rincon 
and  Fergoso,  whom  Francis  had  dispatched,  the  one  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  the  other  to  the  republic  of  Venice ;  and 
knowing  how  much  his  master  wished  to  discover  the  inten- 
tions of  the  French  monarch,  and  of  what  consequence  it 
was  to  retard  the  execution  of  his  measures,  he  employed 
some  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Pavia,  to  lie  in 
wait  for  these  ambassadors  as  they  sailed  down  the  Po. 
The  ambassadors  and  most  of  their  attendants  were  mur- 
dered, and  their  papers  seized^^. 

Francis  immediately  demanded  reparation  for  that  bar- 
barous violence ;  and  as  Charles  endeavoured  to  put  him 
off  widi  an  evasive  answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousness  of  the  injury,  the  ini- 
quity of  the  emperor  in  disregarding  his  just  request,  and 
the  necessity  of  vengeance.  But  Charles,  who  was  a  more 
profound  negociator,  defeated,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ef- 
fects of  these  spirited  representations.    He  secured  the  fide- 

24.  Id.  Ibid.  25.  Mem.  de  Beiiay. 
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lity  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  hy  granting 
thesA  new  concessions  $  and  he  engaged  the  king  of  Eng^ 
land  to  espouse  his  cause,  under  pretence  of  defending  Eu- 
rope against  the  Infidels ;  while  Francis  was  only  able  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
(who,  for  the  first  time,  interested  themselves  in  the  quar- 
rels of  the  sovereigns  of  the  South)  and  to  renew  his  treaty 
with  Solyman,  which  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of 
Christendom. 

But  the  activity  of  Francis  supplied  all  the  defects  in 
his  negociation.      Five  armies  were  soon  ready 

*  to  Uke  the  field,  under  different  generals,  and 
with  different  destinations.  Nor  was  Charles  wanting  in 
his  preparations.  He  and  Henry,  a  second  time,  made  ad 
ideal  division  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  But  as  the  hos- 
tilities that  ensued  were  followed  by  no  important  conse- 
quence, nor  distinguished  by  any  memorable  event,  except 
the  battle  of  Cerisoles,  gained  by  count  d'Enguien  over  die 
Imperialibts,  and  in  which  ten  thousand  of  the  emperor's 
best  troops  fell,  I  shall  not  enter  into  particulars.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  after  France,  Spun,  Pied- 
mont, and  the  Low  Countries,  had  been  alternately,  or  at 
once,  the  scene  of  war ;  after  the  Turkish  fleet,  under  Bar- 
barossa,  had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  the  lilies  of 
France  and  the  crescent  of  Mahomet  had  appeared  in  con- 

junction  before  Nice,  where  the  cross  of  Savoy 

*  was  displayed,  Francis  and  Charles,  mutually 
tired  of  harassing  each  other,  concluded  at  Crespy  a  trea^ 
of  peace,  in  which  the  king  of  England  was  not  mentioned; 
and,  from  being  implacable  enemies,  became  once  more, 
in  appearance,  cordial  friends,  and  even  allies  by  the  ties  of 
blood»6. 

The  chief  articles  in  this  treaty  were,  that  all  the  con- 
quests which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice 
should  be  restored ;  that  the  emperor  should  give  in  mar- 

26.  Mem.  dc  Moidiin.    Mem.  dt  Bella;. 
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riage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  either  his  own  eldest  daugh- 
ter, with  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  second  daughter  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan ;  that  Francis  should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  as  well  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flan- 
ders and  Artois,  and  Charles  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  du- 
chy of  Burgundy ;  and  that  both  should  imlte  in  making 
war  against  the  Turks". 

The  emperor  was  chiefly  induced  to  grand  conditions  so 
advantageous  to  France,  by  a  desire  of  humbling  the  Pro« 
testant  princes  in  Germany.  With  the  papal  jurisdiction, 
he  foresaw  they  would  endeavour  to  throw  oiFthe  imperial 
authority ;  and  he  had  determined  to  make  his  zeal  for  the 
former  a  pretence  for  enforcing  and  extending  the  latter* 
But  before  I  speak  of  the  wars  in  which  that  resolution  in- 
volved  him,  I  must  carry  forward  the  domestic  history  of 
England,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  throw  light  on  many 
foreign  transactions. 

Meanwhile  I  shall  observe,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
that  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  before  the 
consummation  of  his  marriage,  disentangled  the 
emperor  from  the  most  troublesome  stipulation  in  the  trea- 
ty of  Crespy ;  and  that  the  French  monarch,  being  still  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  England,  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
reparation  for  the  loss  which  he  suffered  by  this  unforeseen 
event.     These  hostilities,  like  those  between  Charles  and 
Francis,  terminated  in  nothing  decisive.     Equally  tired  of 
a  struggle,  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either, 
the  contending  princes  concluded  at  Campe,  near  Ardres, 
a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  France  should  pay  the  arrears  due  by  for-    '  °* 
mer  treaties  to  England.    But  these  arrears  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  one-third  of  the  sum  expended  by  Henry 'on 
his  military  operations ;  and  Francis  being  in  no  condition 
io  discharge  them,  Boulogne  (a  chargeable  pledge)  was  left 

27.  Jiecueii  iu  Traitez,  torn.  L 
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in  the  hands  of  the  English  monarch  as  a  &ecurit>*  ibr  the 
debt'^.  Such  was  the  result  of  a  war  which  had  wasted  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  both  kingdoms,  and  threatened  the 
final  ruin  of  one  of  them  1 


LETTER  LX. 

THE  DOMESTIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF 
HENRY  Till.  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF 
SCOTLAND)  AND  OF  THE  RISE  01  THE  REFORMATION  IH 
BOTH  KINGDOMS. 

JN  O  prince  had  ever  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land with  more  advantages  than  Heniy  VIII.  You  have 
abready  had  occasion,  my  dear  Philip,  to  observe 
his  fortunate  situation  with  respect  to  the  great 
powers  on  the  continent ;  he  was  no  less  happy  in  regard  to 
the  internal  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  other  domestic  cir- 
cumstances. His  title  to  the  crown  was  undisputed ;  his 
treasury  was  full;  his  subjects  were  in  tranquillity;  and  the 
vigour  and  comeliness  of  his  person,  his  freedom  of  man- 
ners,  his  love  of  shew,  and  his  dexterity  in  every  manly  ex- 
ercise, rendered  his  accession  highly  popular,  while  his 
proficiency  in  literature,  and  his  reputation  for  talents, 
made  his  character  respectaUe.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
prognosticate  a  happy  and  prosperous  reign. 

The  first  act  of  Henry's  administration  confirmed  the 
public  hopes ;  it  was  the  prosecution  of  Empson  and  Dudley, 
the  two  unfeeling  ministers  whom  his  father  had  employed 
in  his  extortions.  They  insisted,  and  perhaps  jusdy,  that 
they  had  acted  solely  by  royal  authority ;  but  the  jury  was  so 
far  moved  by  popular  prejudices  as  to  give  a  verdict  against 

28;  Herbert.    Stowe. 
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them;  and  Heniy^  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  grant- 
ed a  warrant  for  their  execution'. 

Having  punished  the  instruments  of  past  oppression,  the 
king's  next  concern  was  to  fulfil  his  former  engagements. 
He  had  been  affianced  during  his  father's  lifetime  to  the 
Infanta  Catharine,  his  brother's  widow ;  and  notwithstand-^ 
ing  some  scruples  on  that  step,  he  now  agreed  that  their 
nuptials  should  be  celebrated.  We  shall  afterwards  have  oc- 
casion to  observe  the  extraordinary  effects  of  this  marriage, 
and  of  the  king^s  remorse,  either  real  or  pretended. 

Some  princes  have  been  their  own  ministers,  but  almost 
every  one  has  either  had  a  minister  or  a  favourite :  Wolsey^ 
whose  character  has  already  been  delineated,  was  both  to 
Henry.  Being  admitted  to  the  youthful  monarch's  plea- 
sures, he  took  the  lead  in  every  jovial  conversation,  and 
promoted,  notwithstanding  his  religious  habit,  all  that  frolie 
and  gaiety,  which  he  found  to  be  agreeable  to  the  age  and 
inclinations  of  the  king.  During  the  intervals  of  amuse- 
ment, he  introduced  business  and  state  affairs,  and  insinu- 
ated those  maxims  of  conduct,  which  he  was  desirous  his 
master  should  pursue^^  By  these  means  he  insensibly  ac- 
quired that  absolute  ascendant  over  Henry,  which  distin- 
guished his  administration ;  and  the  people  saw  with  concern 
every  day  new  instances  of  his  uncontrouled  authority. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  high  constable  of  Eng- 
land, the  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  both  in  family  and 
fortune,  having  wantonly  given  disgust  to  Wolsey,  soon 
found  reason  to  repent  his  imprudence.  He  was  descend- 
ed by  a  female  from  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest- son 
of  Edward  III.  and  being  infatuated  with  judicial  astrology, 
he  consulted  with  a  Carthusian  friar,  named  Hopkins,  who 
flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  ascending  one  day  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  He  had  even  been  so  unguarded  as  to  utter 
^ome  expressions  against  the  king's  life.  The  cardinal  made 

1.  Hofliagihed.  ^.  Cavenitish. 
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these  the  grounds  of  an  impeachment;  and  although  Buck* 
ingham's  threats  seem  to  have  proceeded  more  from  mdis* 
cretion  than  deliberate  malice,  he  was  brought 
*  to  trial,  condemned  and  executed?.  The  office 
of  high  constable,  which  this  nobleman  inherited  from  the 
Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford,  being  forfeited  by  his  attainder, 
was  never  afterward  revived  in  England. 

The  next  memorable  event  in  the  domestic  history  of 
this  reign,  is  the  divorce  of  queen  Catharine.  The  king's 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  increas- 
ed with  the  decay  of  the  queen's  beauty.  She  had  borne 
him  several  children,  but  they  were  all  dead  except  the 
princess  Mary ;  and  Henry  was  passionately  fond  of  male 
issue.  He  consulted  his  confessor,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  legality  of  marrying  a  brother's  widow,  and  found 
that  prelate  possessed  with  some  doubts  and  difficulues.  He 
next  proceeded  to  examine  the  question  by  his  own  learning 
and  study,  being  himself  a  great  divine  and  casuist ;  and 
having  had  recourse  to  the  works  of  his  oracle,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  he  discovered  that  this  celebrated  doctor  had  ex- 
pressly declared  against  the  lawfulness  of  such  marriages. 
The  archbis^iop  of  Canterbury  was  now  applied  to,  and  de- 
sired to  consult  his  brethren.  All  the  prelates  in  England, 
except  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  unanimously  declared, 
under  their  hand  and  seal,  that  they  deemed  the  king's 
marriage  unlawful*.  Wolsey  also  fortified  his 
'  master's  scruples ;  and  the  bright  eyes  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  carried  home  every 
argument  to  the  heart  of  Henry,  more  forcibly  than  even  tht 
BUggQstions  of  that  powerful  favourite. 

This  young  lady  was  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Bole}m> 
who  had  been  employed  by  Henry  in  several  embassies,  and 
was  allied  to  all  the  chief  nobility  in  the  kingdom.  She  had 
b«en  carried  over  to  Paris  in  early  youth,  by  the  king's  sister, 

3.  Herbert.  4.  Burnet,  Bitt.  MrfcrmaU  booki. 
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whefi  espoused  to  Louis  XII.  of  France;  and  the  graces  of 
her  mind,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  her  person,  had  distin- 
guished  her  even  in  that  polished  court.  The  time  at  which 
she  returned  to  England  is  not  certainly  known :  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  after  the  king  had  entertained  doubts 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage.  She  imme* 
diately  caught  the  roving  and  amorous  eye  of  Henry ;  and 
as  her  virtue  and  modesty  left  him  no  hope  of  licentious  in* 
dulgences,  he  resolved  to  raise  her  to  the  throne,  which  her 
accomplishments,  both  natural  and  acquired,  seemed  equally 
fitted  to  adorn. 

But  many  bars  were  yet  in  the  way  of  Henry's  wishes. 
It  was  not  only  necessary  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  pope, 
but  a  revocation  of  tlie  bull  which  had  been  granted  for  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  before  he  could  marry  Anne  :  and 
he  had  to  combat  all  the  interest  of  the  emperor,  whose  aunt 
he  was  going  to  degrade.  The  king  of  England,  however, 
did  not  despair  of  success.  He  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  he  deserved  to  be  so.  He  had  not 
only  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  by  all  the 
influence  which  his  extensive  and  almost  absolute  authority 
conferred  upon  him,  but  he  had  even  written  a  book  against 
them ;  a  performance  in  itself  not  contemptible,  and  which 
gave  so  much  pleasure  to  Leo  X.  that  he  conferred  upon 
Henry  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Sensible,  there- 
fore, of  his  importance,  as  the  chief  pillar  of  the  church,  at 
a  time  when  it  stood  in  much  need  of  support,  he  confidently 
applied  to  Clement  VIL  the  reigning  pontiff,  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  his  marriage  with  Catharine. 

The  pope  seemed  at  first  favourable  to  Henry's  inclina- 
tions ;  but  his  dread  of  displeasing  the  omperor,  whose  pri- 
soner  he  had  latdy  been,  prevented  him  from  coming  to 

any  fixed  determination.     He,  at  last,  however, 

A.  D.  1529. 
empowered  Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  his  two  le-    *    ' 

gates  in  England,  to  try  the  validity  of  the  king^s  marriage. 

They  accordinjdy  opened  their  court  at  London,  and  pro- 

▼OL.  II*  <^q  ceeeded 
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ceeded  to  the  examinatioh  of  the  matter.  The  first  point 
which  came  before  then,  and  that  which  Henry  wanted 
chiefly  to  establish,  was  Arthur's  consummation  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  i  and  although  the  queen  protested 
that  her  virgin  honour  was  yet  untainted,  when  the  king 
received  her  into  his  bed,  and  even  appealed  to  his  Grace 
(the  title  then  taken  by  our  kings)  for  the  truth  of  her  aase* 
veration,  stronger  proofs  than  were  produced  could  not  be 
expected  of  such  a  fact,  after  so  long  an  interval.  But  when 
the  business  seemed  drawing  to  a  close,  and  while  Henty 
was  in  anxious  expectation  of  a  sentence  in  his  favour,  all 
his  hopes  were  suddenly  blasted.  Campeggio,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretences,  prorogued  the  court;  and  Clemen^  at 
the  intercession  of  the  emperor,  revoked  the  cause  soon 
after  to  Rome5, 

This  finesse  occasioned  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  Anne  Bole}^ 
imputed  to  him  the  failure  of  her  expectations,  and  Henry, 
who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the  cardinal's  capa- 
city, ascribed  his  miscarriage  in  the  present  undertaking, 
not  to  misfortune  dr  mistake,  but  to  the  malignity  or  infi* 
delity  of  that  minister.  The  great  seal  was  taken  from  him, 
and  given  to  sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  of  learning,  virtue, 
and  capacity.  He  was  indicted  in  the  Star-Chamber;  his 
lands  and  goods  were  declared  forfeited;  his  houses  and 
furniture  were  seized ;  he  was  pronounced  without  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  laws,  and  his  person  liable  to  be  committed  to 
custodj'*.  The  king's  heart,  however,  relented;  and  the 
prosecution  was  carried  no  farther;  but  the  cardinal  was 
ordered  to  remove  from  court,  and  his  final  ruin  was  hang- 
ing over  him. 

si  Herbert.  Burnet,  ubi  fu|i» 

6.  Strype.  Cavendish.  The  richness  of  Wolsey's  furniture  was  such 
as  must  astonish  even  the  present  age.  The  principal  apartments  of  his 
palace  were  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  doth  of  sUrer  ;  he  had  a  side* 
board  of  plate  of  massy  gold ;  and  every  other  article  for  domestic  use  or 
•rpament,  was  proportionaUy  sumptuous.    Ibid. 

The 
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The  paorliamem  laid  hold  of  the  present  oppojptunity  to 
pass, several  bills,  restrajng  the  impositions  of  the  clergy; 
and  Henry  was  not  displeased,  that  the  pope  and  his  whole 
militia  should  be  made  sensible  of  their  dependence  upon 
him,  and  of  the  willingness  of  his  subjects,  if  he  was  so  dis- 
posed, to  reduce  the  power  and  privileges  of  ecclesiastics* 
Amid  the  anxieties  with  which  he  was  agitated,  he  was  often 
tempted  to  break  off  all  connection  with  Rome :  and  Anne 
Boleyn  used  every  insinuation,  in  order  to  make  him  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  with  Clement;  both  as  the  readiest  and 
aurest  means  of  her  exaltation  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  of 
spreading  the  new  doctrines,  in  which  she  had  been  initiated 
tinder  the  duchess  of  Alencon,  a  warm  friend  to  the  Refor- 
mation. But  Henry,  notwithstanding  these  inducements, 
had  still  many  reasons  to  desire  a  good  agreement  with  the 
■overeign  pontiff.  Having  been  educated  in  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  Holy  See,  he  dreaded  the  reproach  of 
heresy }  and  he  abhorred  all  alliance  with  the  Lutherans, 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  papal  power,  because  Luther, 
their  apostle,  had  handled  him  roughly,  in  an  answer  to 
his  book  in  defence  of  the  Romish  communion* 

While  Henry  was  fluctuating  between  these  contrary 
opinions,  two  of  his  courtiers  fell  accidentally,  one  evening, 
into  company  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jesus 
college,  in  Cambridge,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  learning, 
but  still  more  by  his  candour ;  and  as  the  affair  of  the  di- 
vorce became  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  observed,  that 
the  best  way,  either  to  quiet  the  king's  conscience  or  obtain 
the  pope's  cotisent,  would  be  to  consult  all  the  universities 
in  Europe  with  regard  to  that  controverted  point. 
When  Henry  was  informed  of  this  proposal,  he 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  swore  with  great  violence,  **  By 
<<  God !  Cranmer  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear."  The 
doctor  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  taken  into  favour ; 

the 
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the  uniTersities  were  consulted,  according  to  his  advice  ; 
and  all  of  them  declared  the  king's  marriage  invalid^, 

Clement,  however,  lying  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
emperor,  continued  indexible ;  and  as  Henry  was  sensible, 
that  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  pushed,  both  against 
the  pope  and  the  ecclesiastical  order,  must  be  disagreeable 
to  Wolsey,  whose  opposition  he  dreaded,  he  renewed  the 
prosecution  against  his  ancient  favourite. 

The  cardinal,  after  his  disgrace,'  had  remuned  for  some 
time  at  Richmond ;  but  being  ordered  to  remove  to  his  see 
of  York,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Cawood,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  rendered  himself  extremely  popular  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  his  affability  and  hospitality.  In  this  retreat  he 
lived,  when  the  earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders  to 
arrest  him  for  high  treason,  and  conduct  him  to  London,  MB 
a  prelude  to  his  trial.  On  his  journey  he  was  seized  with  a 
disorder,  which  turned  into  a  dysentery ;  and  it  was  with 
much  difHculty  that  he  was  able  to  reach  Leicester-abbey« 
*^  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you,"  said  Wolsey  to 
the  abbot  and  monks,  who  came  out  to  receive  him :  and  he 
immediately  took  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  more. 
"  O  had  I  but  serx-^ed  my  God,"  cried  he,  a  little  before  he 
expired,  "  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would 
"  not  have  deserted  me  in  my  grey  hairs^."  His  treason, 
indeed,  seems  rather  to  have  been  against  the  people  than 
the  prince,  or  even  the  state ;  for  although  the  violence  and 
obstinacy  of  Henry's  character  ought  perhaps  to  apologise 
for  many  of  the  cardinal's  public  measures,  his  continued 
extortions  upon  the  subjects  by  the  most  iniquitous  methods, 
in  what  he  called  his  Legantine  court,  admit  of  no  alleviation. 

Thus  freed  from  a  person  whom  he  considered  as  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  inclinations,  and  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  in  the  step  which  he  intended  to 
take,  Henry  ordered  a  parliament,  together  with  a  convo* 
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cattoiiy  to  meet:  in  which  he  was  acknowledged, 
*^  die  Protector  and  supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
*<  and  Clergy  of  EnglancL"    And  being  now  iully  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind  relative  to  a  matter  which  had  long 
engaged  his  thoughts,  and  resolved  to  administer  ecclesias- 
tical aflfoirs  without  havine  farther  recourse  to 
Rome,  as  well  as  to  abide  all  consequences,  he    '    ' 
privately  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  whom 
he  had  previously  created  marchioness  of  Pembroke. 

Cranmer,  now  become  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an- 
nulled soon  after  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  (a  step 
which  ought  to  have  preceded  his  second  nuptials),  and  ra- 
tified that  with  Anne,  who  was  publicly  crowned  queen, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  suited  to  such  a  ceremony?. 
And,  to  complete  the  satisfaction  of  Henry,  on  the  conclu<i« 
aion  of  this  troublesome  business,  the  queen  was  safely  de- 
livered of  a  daughter,  who  received  the  name  of 
Elizabeth,  and  whom  we  shall  afterwards  see  '  ' 
swaying  the  English  sceptre  with  equal  glory  to  herself  and 
happiness  to  her  people. 

When  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Rome  of  these  trans- 
actions, the  conclave  was  all  in  a  rage,  and  the  pope  was 
urged  by  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction,  to  dart  his 
spiritual  thunders  against  Henry.  But  Clement  was  still 
unwilling  to  proceed  io  extremities :  he  only  declared  Cran- 
mer's  sentence  null,  and  threatened  the  king  with  excom- 
munication, if  he  did  not  put  things  in  their  former  condi- 
tion, before  a  day  named.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  was 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
submit  his  cause  to  the  Roman  consistory,  provided  the 
cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction  were  excluded  from  it. 
The  pope  consented ;  and  promised,  that  if  the  king  would 
sign  a  written  agreement  to  this  purpose,  his  demands 
should  be  ftilly  complied  with.  But  on  what  slight  incidents 
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often  depend  the  greatest  events  &  The  courier  appoiiiCed 
to  carry  the  kmg's  written  promise,  was  detained  beyond 
the  day  fixed;  news  arrived  at  Rome,  that  a  lU»d  had  beea 
published  in  London  agunst  the  Holy  See,  and  a  fivce  act^ 
ed  before  the  king  in  derision  of  the  apostolic  body'*.  The 
pope  and  cardinab  entered  into  the  consistory  inflamed 
with  rage ;  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catharine  was 
pronounced  valid ;  the  king  was  declared  excommunicafeedy 
if  he  refused  to  adhere  to  it,  and  the  rupture  with  Engbuid 
was  rendered  finaL 

The  English  pariiament,  assembled  soon  after  this  de- 
cision of  the  court  of  Rome,  conferred  on  the 
'  king  the  title  of  <^  The  only  supreme  Hxad  of 
<<  the  Church  of  England  upon  Earth^^^  as  they  had  abeady 
invested  him  widi  all  the  real  power  belonging  to  it ;  a  mea* 
sure  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  kingdom,  whether 
considered  in  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  view,  and  which  forms 
a  memorable  era  in  our  constitution*  The  legislature,  by 
thus  acknowledging  the  king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  uniting  the  spiritual  with  the  civil  power,  in- 
troduced greater  simplicity  into  government,  and  prevented 
all  future  disputes  about  the  limits  of  contending  jurisdic- 
tions. A  door  was  also  opened  for  checking  the  exorbi- 
tances of  superstition^  and  breaking  those  shackles  by  which 
human  reason,  policy,  and  industry  had  so  long  been  cir- 
cumscribed ;  for,  as  a  profound  historian  has  justly  observed, 
the  prince  being  head  of  the  religious,  as  well  as  of  the  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  though  he  might  some- 
times be  tempted  to  employ  the  former  as  an  engine  of  go- 
vernment, could  have  no  interest,  like  the  Roman  pontiff, 
in  encouraging  its  usurpations". 

But  England,  though  thus  happily  released  from  the  op- 
pressive jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  was  fiir  from  enjoying  re- 
ligious freedom.    Liberty  of  conscience  was,  if  possible, 

10.  Father  Paul,  lib.  i.  IX.  Hume,  Hut.  Etig,  chap.  zxx. 
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more  confined  than  ever.  Henry  not  only  retained  hia 
aversion  against  Luther  and  his  doctrines,  but  so  many  of 
his  early  prejudices  hung  about  him,  that  the  idea  of  heresy 
stiU  filled  him  with  horror.  Separate  as  he  Stood  from  the 
Catholic  churchy  he  continued  to  value  himself  on  main- 
taining its  dogmas,  and  on  guarding  with  fire  and  sword 
the  imaginary  purity  of  his  speculative  opinions.  AQ  who 
denied  the  king's  supremacy,  the  legitimacy  of  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  or  who  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  reformers, 
were  equally  the  objects  of  his  vengeance.  Among  the 
latter  were  many  unhappy  persons,  who  had  greedily  im- 
bibed the  Lutheran  doctrines,  during  Henry's  quarrel  with 
Rome,  in  hopes  of  a  total  change  of  worship ;  and  who,  hav- 
ing gone  too  far  to  recede,  fell  martyrs  to  their  new  faith. 
Among  the  former  were  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
sir  Thomas  More,  late  chancellor,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king's  suprenuicy,  and  died  upon  the 
scaffold  with  heroic  constancy.  More,  who  was 
a  man  of  a  gay  humour,  retained  even  his  facetiousness  to 
the  last.  When  he  bud  his  head  on  the  block,  and  saw  the 
executioner  ready  with  his  weapon,  ^*  Stay,  friend,"  said  he, 
<^  till  I  put  aside  my  beard ;"  for,  added  he,  it  never  com- 
<<  mitted  treason^'."  What  pity,  and  what  an  instance  of 
the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  that  the  man  who  could 
make  a  jestof  death,  should  make  a  matter  of  conscience  of 
the  pope's  supremacy ! 

Although  Henry  thus  punished  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  he  was  sensible, 
were  the  zealous  adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  mor» 
especially  the  monks,  who,  having  their  immediate  depend* 
ence  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  apprehended  their  own  ruin  to 
be  the  certain  consequence  of  abolishing  his  authority  in 
England.  The  king  therefore  determined  to  suppress  the 
monasteries,  as  so  many  nurseries  of  rebellion,  as  well  as 
of  idleness,  superstition,  and  folly,  and  to  put  himself  in 
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possession  of  their  ample  revenues.  In-order  to  effectuate 
this  robbery  with  some  colour  of  justice,  he  appointed  com* 
missi oners  to  visit  all  religious  houses ;  and  these  men,  ac- 
quainted widi  the  king's  design^  brought  reports,  whether 
true  or  false,  of  such  frightful  disorders,  lewdness,  igno- 
rance, priest-craft,  and  unnatural  lusts,  as  filled  the  nation 
with  horror  against  institutions  held  sacred  by  their  ances- 
tors, and  lately  objects  of  the  most  profound  veneration. 
The  lesser  monasteries,  said  to  have  been  the  most  cor- 
rupted, to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sevent}'-six, 
were  at  once  suppressed  by  parliament:  and 
*  their  revenues,  goods,  chattels,  and  plate,  were 
granted  to  tlie  king' 3. 

The  convocation,  which  sat  at  the  .same  time  with  the 
parliament,  passed  a  vote  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
none  being  yet  published,  by  authority,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  Reformation  seemed  fast  gaining  ground  in 
the  kingdom,  though  the  king  still  declared  himself  its  ene- 
my, when  its  promoters,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  others,  met 
with  a  severe  mortification,  which  seemed  to  blast  all  their 
hopes,  in  the  untimely  fate  of  their  patroness,  Anne  Boleyn. 

This  lady  now  began  to  experience  the  decay  of  the 
king^s  aifections,  and  the  capriciousness  of  his  temper.  That 
heart,  whose  allegiance  she  had  withdrawn  from  another, 
revolted  at  last  against  herself.  Henry's  passion,  which 
had  subsisted  in  full  force,  during  the  six  years  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  divorce  lasted,  and  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease under  difficulties,  had  scarcely  obtained  possession 
of  its  object,  when  it  sunk  into  languor,  succeeded  by  dis- 
gust. His  love  was  suddenly  transferred  to  a  new  mistress. 
The  charms  of  Jane  Seymour,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  had  entirely  captivated 
him ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  have  had  litde  idea  of  any  other 
connexion  than  that  of  marriage,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  raise  her  to  his  bed  and  throne. 
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This  peculiarity  in  Henry  disposition,  proceeding  from 
an  indolence  of  temper,  or  an  aversion  against  the  vice  of 
gallantry,  involved  him  in  crimes  of  a  blacker  dye,  and  in 
greater  anxieties,  than  those  which  he  sought  to  avoid  by 
forming  a  legal  connection.  Before  he  could  marry  Jane,  it 
iraa  necessary  to  get  rid  of  his  once  beloved  Anne,  now  be- 
come a  bar  in  the  way  of  his  felicity.  That  obstacle,  how* 
ever,  was  soon  removed.  The  heart  is  not  more  ingenious 
in  suggesting  apologies  for  its  deviations,  than  courtiers  in 
finding  expedients  for  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  their 
prince.  The  queen's  enemies,  among  Henry's  courtiers, 
immediately  sensible  of  the  alienation  of  the  king's  affect 
tions,  accomplished  her  ruin  by  flattering  his  new  passion. 
They  represented  tliat  freedom  of  manner,  which  Anne  had 
acquired  in  France,  as  a  dissolute  levity :  they  indirectly 
accused  her  of  a  criminal  correspondence  witjb  several  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bedchamber,  and  even  with  bei^  oym  brother ! 
and  they  extolled  the  virtues  of  Jane  Seymour'4  Henry 
believed  all,  because  he  wished  to  be  convinced.  The  queen 
was  committe<f  to  the  Tower ;  impeached,  brought  to  trial ; 
condemned  without  evidence,  and  executed  without  remorse. 
History  affords  us  no  reason  to  call  her  innocence  in  ques<9 
tion;  and  the  king,  by  marrying  her  known  rival  the  day  af- 
ter her  execution,  made  the  motives  of  his  conduct  suffici- 
ently evident,  and  left  the  world  in  little  doubt  about  the 
iniquity  of  her  sentence. 

.  If  farther  arguments,  my  dear  Philip,  should  be  thought 
necessary  in  support  of  the  innocence  of  the  unfortunate 
Ai|Ske  Boleyn^  her  serenity,  and  even  cheerfulness,  while  un- 
der confinement  and  sentence  of  death,  ou^ht  to  have  its 
weight,  as  it  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  a  woman,  and  could 
»ot  well  be  the  associate  of  guilt.  <^  Never  .prince,"  says 
ahe»  Uk  a  letter  to  Henry,  ^^  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty, 
•<  and  in  all  true  a£fection,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne 
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*«  Boleyn ;  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  wiHingly  have 
"  contented  myself,  if  God,  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had 
^^  been  so  pleased :  neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget 
•^  myself  in  my  exaltation,  or  received  queenship,  but  that  I 
^*  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  ais  I  now  find ;  for  the 
**  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  fbundadon 
^  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit 
'•  and  sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy*  to  some  other  object.** 
In  another  letter  to  the  king,  she  says,  ^^  you  have  raised  ine 
^  from  a  private  gentlewoman  to  a  marchioness ;  from  a 
^  marchioness  to  a  queen  ;  and  since  you  can  exalt  me  no 
**  higher  in  this  world,  you  are  resolved  to  send  me  to  hea- 
**  ven,  that  I  may  become  a  saint  !'•  This  gaiety  coritihued 
to  the  last.  The  morning  of  her  catastrophe,  conversing 
with  the  lieutenslnt  of  the  Tower  on  what  she  was  going  to 
suffer,  he  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  by  the  shortness  of  its 
duration.  **  'tht  executioner,  indeed,''  rej>lied  she,  **  I  am 
**  told  is  very  expert ;  and  I  have  But  a  slender  neck ;"  grasp- 
ing it  with  her  hand  and^mlling'^.  The  queenls  brother, 
s^nd  three  gendemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  aho  fell  victims  to 
the  king's  suspicions,  or  rather  W6re  sacrificed  io  haHow  his 
nuptials  with  Jane  Seymour. 

The  Catholics,  who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  of 
fhese  tragical  events,  did  not  reap  so  much  advantage  from 
the  fall  of  queen  Anne  as  they  expected.  The  friends  of  the 
Reformation  still  maintained  their  credit  with  the  king;  and 
articles  of  faith  were  drawn  up  by  the  convocation  under 
Henry's  eye,  more  favourable  to  the  new  than  the  old  reli- 
gion, but  still  ih'ore  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  the  royal 
ihcologist,  than  agi-eeable  to  the  partizans  of  Either.  .  Pru- 
dence, however  taught  the  Protestants  to  be  silent,  and  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  ground  which  they  had  gained.  The 
disappointed  Catholics  were  less  quiet.  The  late  innova^ 
tions,  particularly  the  dissolution  of  the  smaBer  monasteries, 
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and  the  imn^ment  daogcr  to  which  aU  the  re$t  were  exposed, 
hod  bred  discontentii  among  the  people.  7  he  Romish  reli- 
gjiQD^i^uited  to  vulgar  capacity,  too]L  bold  of  the  muhitude  by 
powerful  motives :  they  were  interested  for  the  souls  of  their 
forefatJijcrSf  which  they  believed  must  now  lie  during  many 
ages  in  the  torments  of  purgatory,  for  want  of  masses  to  re* 
laeve  them.  The  expelled  monks,  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try, encouraged  these  prejudices,  to  rouse  the  populace  to 
rebellion;  and  they  assembled  in  large  bodies  in  diiFerent 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  particularly  in  Lincolnshire  and  the 
northern  coitnties.  But  by  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  copimandcd  the  king's  forces,  and  who  se« 
cretly  favou^u^d  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  but  not  their  rebel- 
lious measures,  tranquillity  was  happily  restored  to  the  king- 
dom, with  little  effusion  of  blood^^. 

The  suppression  of  these  insurrections  was  followed  by 
an  event  which  completed  Henry's  domestic  fe- 
licity i  the  birth  x>f  a  son,  who  was  baptized  un- 
der the  name  of  Edward.  But  this  happiness  was  not  witlv- 
out  alloy ;  the  queen  died  two  days  after.  A  son,  however, 
had  been  so  long,  and  so  ardenUy  desired  by  Henry,  and 
was  now  become  so  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes 
with  rejgard  to  the  succession,  the  two  princesses  being  de* 
dared  iUegitimate,  that  the  king's  sorrow  was  drowned  in 
his  joy.  And  his  authority  being  thus  confirmed  at  home^ 
and  his  consideration  increased  abroad,  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution a  n^easure  on  which  he  had  bqen  long  resolved^ 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  monasteries. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  this 
great  innovation,  the  impostures  of  the  monks 
were  ^alously  brought  to  light.  Ampng  the  sa- 
cred repositories  of  convents,  were  fouiid  the  parings  of  St« 
Edmund's  toes ;  some  coals  that  roasted  St.  Laurence ;  the 
girdle  of  the  Uessed  Virgin,  shewn  in  eleven  d^erent  pla« 
ces  '9  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Ursula ;  and  part  of  St.  Tho- 

16*  Hcibcit. 
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mas  of  Canterbury's  shirt,  much  reverenced  by  big-bellied 
women.  Some  imikwtures  of  a  more  artificial  nature  also 
were  discovered ;  particularly  a  miraculous  crucifix,  which 
had  been  kept  at  Boxley  in  Kent,  and  bore  the  appellation  of 
the  Rood  oj  Grace^  the  eyes,  lips,  and  head  of  which  moved 
on  the  approach  of  its  votaries.  The  crucifix  was  publicly 
broke  at  St.  Paul's^ross,  and  the  springs  and  wheels,  by 
which  it  had  been  secretly  moved  were  shewn  to  the  whole 
people. '  The.  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  commonly  cal* 
.  led  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  was  likewise  destroyed,  and 
seemingly  deservedly,  though  much  to  thd  regret  of  the  po- 
pulace.  So  superstitious  was  the  veneration  for  this  saint, 
that  il  appeared  in  one  year,  not  a  penny  had  been  oflFered  at 
God's  altar;  at  the  Virgin's  only  fourpounds  one  shillingand 
eight-pence ;  but  at  that  of  St.  Thomas,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pounds  six  shillings  and  three-pence'^ 

The  exposure  of  such  enormous  absurdities  and  impie- 
ties, took  oflF  much  of  the  odium  from  a  measure  in  itself 
rapacious,  violent,  and  unjust.  The  acquiescence  of  the  no« 
bility  and  gentry  was  farther  procured  by  grants  of  the  reve« 
nues  of  convents,  or  leases  of  them  at  a  reduced  rent :  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  quieted  by  being  told,  thatd&e 
king  would  have  no  farther  occasion  to  levy  taxes,  but  would 
be  able,  during  war  as  well  as  peace,  to  bear  from  the  abbey* 
lands  the  whole  expence  of  government'^.  Henry  also  set* 
tied  pensions  on  the  ejected  monks,  and  erected  six  new 
bishoprtcks;  which  silenctd  the  murmurs  of  such  of  the 
secular  clergy  as  were  not  altogether  wedded  to  the  Romish 
communion. 

After  renouncing  the  pope^s  supremacy,  and  suppressing 
monasteries,  the  spirit  of  opposition,  it  was  thought,  would 
lead  the  king  to  declare  war  against  the  whole  doctrine  and 
worship,  as  well  as  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But 
although  Henry,  since  he  came  to  the  years  of  maturi^,  had 
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been  gradually  changing  the  tenets  of  that  theological  ays* 
tern  in  which  he  had  been  educafted,  he  was  no  less  dogma* 
dcd  in  the' few  which  y«t  remained  to  him,  than  if  the 
whole  fabric  had  been  preaeired  entire ;  and  so  great  was 
his  scholastic  arrogance,  though  he  stood  alone  in  his  belief, 
that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  regulate,  by  his  own  par- 
ticular standard  the  religious  faith  of  the  nation.  ^  ^^^ 
The  chancellor  ¥ra8  accordingly  ordered  to  open 
the  parliament  with  itifortning  them,  diat  it  Was  his  majes« 
ty'a  earnest  desire  to  esctirpate  'from  his  kingdom  all  diver« 
aity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion.  In  consequence  of. 
this-  desir^,  a  bill,  conststtng  of  six  articles,  called  by  the 
Protestants' the  Bloody  Bitljyma  drawn  up  according  to  the 
king's  ideas;  and  baring  passed  through  both  houses,  re« 
eeived  the  roysd  assent.  In  this  statutee  was  established  the 
doctrine -of  the  real  presence,*  or  transubstantiation ;  the 
communion  in -one  kind,  or  with  bread  only;  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  vows  of  chastity ;  the  utility  of  private  masses ; 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession.  The  violation  of  either  of  these  articles  waa 
made  punishable  with  death ;  and  a  denial  of  the  real  pre- 
tencevto  thedisgrace  of-cfommon  sense,  co\ild  not  be  aton- 
ed for  by  the  most  humble  recantation^^ :  an  instance  of  se- 
verity unknown  even  to  the  inquisition ! 

The 'affairs  of  religion  being  thus  settled,  the  king  began 
to  think  of  a  new  wife ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Cleves  had  great 
interest  with  the  princes  of  the  Smalkaldic  leagjie,  whose 
alliance' was  considered  as  advantageous  to  England,  Hen- 
ry solicited  in  marriage  Anne,  daughter  of  diat  duke.  A 
flattering  picture  of  this  princess,  drawn  by  Hans  Holbein, 
€o-ap#nltedwith  diese  political  motives  to  determine  the 
king  in  hia  choice  j  and  Anne  was  seift  over  to  England.  But 
Henry,  though  fend  of  large  women,  no  sooner  saw  her,  thair 
(so  devrnd  was  she  of  beauty  and  grace !)  he  swore  she  was 

19.  Stat,  31  Menry  YIII,  cap.  xiv. 
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a  great  Flander's  mare,  and  declared  he  i|ev^  could  bear 
l>er  any  affection.  He  reaolved  ^irever  to  conaMipimale 
his  marriage",  notwithatapdjiig  hit  diali]|^  fensibh  4}iat  a 
contrary  conduct  would  be  faigMy  reaeoted  by  hex  f rienrfa 
and  family.  He  therefor^  told  CiY^amre)l|  ^  pi^p^a^ 
aittce  the  death  of  Wplsey,  ai^  ^hp  had  )>eeii 
'  inatrumental  in  forming  ^e  a^ch,  that  **  «| 
^  matters  had  Q^gne  8o  £u-,  he  mMit  put  hii  n^  iMo  the  yoke.** 

But  aldiough  political  conaidera49<^9  h^  if^4wp4  Hen- 
ry to  consummate,  at  least  in  ^ppcsrai^cei  his  ma^iage  w^^ 
Anne  of  Qeves,  they  could  n9taave  him  from  difg^t.  Uin 
aversion  against  her  encr^aaed  4(vc^  day ;  and  C^mwcO, 
though  still  seemii^ j^y  in  fpvour,  saw  his  own  nu%  and  the 
queen's  disgrace  £s8t  apprpaf  lung*  An  unforeseen  came 
accelerated  both.  The  king  had  &ped  hia  affectioos  on 
Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  NoiiDlk ;  and,  ar 
usual,  he  determined  to  gratify  bis  passion,  by  making  her 
his  royal  consort.  The  duke,,  who  had  long  been  at  enmity 
with  Cromwall,  made  use  of  his  niece's  insinuations  against 
that  a&inister,  who  was  a  promoter  of  the  Eefonnation,  as 
he  formerly  had  of  those  of  Anne  BoUyn  against  Wolsey. 
Cromwell  was  accused  of  h/eresy  and  treason,  committed  to 
the  Tower,  condemned  and  e9Lecuted*<».  He  was  a  man  of 
low  birth,  but  worthy,  by  his  ifitegrily  and  aUUties,  of  the 
high  station  to  which  he  w^as  raised ;  worthy  of  a  better  mas- 
ter and  a  better  fate. 

The  measures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Am^  of  Cleves 
were  carried  forward  at  the  same  time  with  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  Cromwell.  Henry  pleaded,  th«t  when  he 
espoused  Anne,  he  had  not  inwardly  given  bis  oDasenl;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  near  approach  he  bad  nsade,  he 
had  not  thought  proper  to  cmmimmatt  the  mavtiage.  The 
convocation  sustained  these  reasons,  and  aolemidy  anmtUed 
the  engagements  between  Ae  king  and  quean*    The  pariia- 
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mtmiftvtt  obteqniout  to  Henrf't  will,  ratified  the  decision 
<»£  the  church. 

til*  ffitftiife  of  the  kiiig  wttii  Cirtbarine  Howard,  which 
felkiw«d  soon  after  his  divorce  widi  Anne  of  Cleves,  was 
ftgatded  as  afsivoarable  incident  by  the  Catholic  party;  and 
th&iifebleqaeittetetits  cc^rrespoilded  with  their  expectations. 
The  king's  ec^ailcik  being  now  directed  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  bishop  Gardiner^  a  furious  prosecution  was  begun 
against  the  Pi*otestant8«  The  Law  of  the  Six  Artieks^  which 
CroinWell  had,  on  all  occasions  taken  care  to  soften,  was 
tstcuted  with  rigour;  and  Dr.  Barries,  and  several  other 
clergymen j  were  pfdsecuted,  and  brought  to  the  stake. 

fiut  Henry's  attention  was  soon  turned  to  prosecutions  of 
m  very  difierent  kind;  and  on  a  subject  which 
nCeded  Mm  still  mote  sensibly  than  even  the 
'VicflatiOh  of  his  fiivourite  theological  statute.  He  had  diought 
hiinself.  extremely  happy  in  his  new  consort^  The  elegant 
peivon,  and  agreeable  manners  ol  Catharine,  had  entirely 
captivated  his  heart;  ahd  he  had  ptiblicly,  in  his  chapel, 
i^tnm^d  tiianks  to  heaven  for  the  felicity  which  the  conju- 
gal atase  atibrded  hhn.  This  happiness,  howiiver,  was  of 
short  duration^  It  disappeared  like  a  gaudy  meteor,  almost 
fM  soon  as  perceived ;  and  its  loss  afilicted  the  king  the  mpre 
keediy,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was 
accompfliiii^d.  It  not  only  vanished  on  a  point  which  inti- 
mately concerned  his  pe'tee,  but  on  which  he  peculiarly 
valued  himself,  his  skill  at  distinguishing  a  true  maid.  It  at 
igoct  trounded  hia  pride  and  his  passioi).  The  queen  had 
led  a  dissc4ate  life  before  marriage.  She  had^abandoned  her- 
aetf  to  the  footmen  of  her  grandmother;  the  old  duchess  of 
If  orfblk,  while  her  hiaid,  wtd  in  the  same  chamber,  and  even 
along  with  her  in  the  same  bed.  The  proofs  of  this  licen- 
tioutaess  wfere  positive.  There  was  also  room  to  believe, 
notwithstanding  her  declarations  to  the  contrary,  that  sha 
had  not  been  faithful  to  the  king's  bed ;  for  it  appeared,  that 
one  Colepepper  had  passed  the  night  witii  her  alone  since 

her 
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her  mamagei  and  that  she  had  taken  DerfaaiHi  one  of  her 
old  paramours,  into  her  service^^ 

When  these  proofs  of  Catharine'^  incontinence  vteos  hid 
before  Henry,  he  was  so  deeply  affected,  that  he  remained 
for  some  moments  speechless,  and  at  last  bnrst  into  tears* 
The  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper,  however,  soon  retuned  s 
^  ^  and  he  assembled  a  narliamcnt,  the  usual  instro- 
ment  of  his  tyranny,  m  order  to  satiate  hia  ven- 
geance* A  bill  of  attainder,  was  voted  against  the  queen  and 
the  viscountess  of  Rochfbrd,  who  had  conducted  her.^irimi* 
nal  amours*  A  singular  bill  was  also  passed  at  the  same  time, 
making  it  treason  in  any  person  to  conceal  the  incontinence 
of  a  queen  of  England ;  and  iarth^r, enacting.  That  if  a  king 
of  England  should  marry  any  woman  who  had  been  inconti* 
nent,  taking  her  for  a  true  maid,,  she  likewise  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  treason,  ip  case  she  did  not  previously 
reveal  her  shame  to  him— -And  the  queen  »id  kdy.Rechr 
ford  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  diough  their  guilt  had 
preceded  the  framing  of  that  statute". 

Having  got  over  this  troublesome  business,  Henry  i^;»tn 
turned  his  auentlon  to  the  a£birs  of  jretigion;  altering  seyie* 
ral  times  the  national  creed,  according  to  his  own  eapricions 
humour«  And  he  tumedhis  arms  against  his  nei^ew,  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  because  that  prince  had  refused  to  imiute 
his  conduct,  in  throwing  off  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  already  fonnd 
their  way  into  Scotland.  Several  persons  there  had  fiiOen 
martyrs  to  the  new  faith:  and  the  nobility,  invited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  England,  had  cast  a  wishful  eye  on  the  ecdesiasti- 
cal  revenues ;  hoping,  if  a  change  of  religion  shai^ld;  take 
place,  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  church* 
But  the  king,  though  very  poor,  not  superstitious,  and  some- 
what  inclined  to  magnificence,  fortified  by  the  arguments  of 
the  clergy,  and  guided  by  the  inclinations  of  his  qupen»  a 
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d^u^ter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  resisted  every  temptation 
to  such  robbery,  and.  continued  faithful  to  the  see  of  Rome* 
This  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  church  proved  fatal  to 
James,  and  brought  many  miseries  on  his  kingdom,  both 
before  and  after  his  ^eath.    , 

Had  the  king  of  Scotland  flattered  the  pride  of  Henry,  by 
following  his  example  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  he  would  have 
been  supported  in  his  measures  with  the  whole  force  of  £ng« 
land ;  whereas  he  now  had  that  force  to  oppose,  and  a  dissatis- 
fied people  to  rule.  Flushed,  howe vet:,  with  an  ad- 
vjantage  gained  over  a  detachment  from  the  Eng- 
lish army  by  lord  Hume,  he  hiarched  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men  to  meet  their  main  body,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Kelso ;  and  as 
that  nobleman  retreated  on  the  approach  of  the  Scottish  ar« 
my,  the  king  resolved  to  enter  England,  and  take  vengeance 
on  the  invaders.  But  his  nobility,  dissatisfied  on  account  of 
the  preference  shewn  to  the  clergy,  opposed  his  resolution, 
and  refused  to  attend  him.  Equally  enraged  and  surprised 
at  this  mutiny,  he  reproached  them  with  cowardice,  he 
threatened  punishment ;  and  stiU  determined  to  make  some 
'iippression  on  the  enemy's  country  with  the  forces  that  ad- 
hered  to  him,  he  dispatched  ten  thousand  men  to  ravage  the 
western  border.  They  entered  England  near  Solway  Frith, 
while  he  himself  followed,  at  a  small  distance,  ready  to  join 
them  upon  occasion. 

,  But  this  expedition  also  proved  unsuccessful,  and  even 
highly  unfortunate  ;  and  from  a  cause  allied  to  that  which 
had.ruined  the  former  enterprize.  The  king  of  Scotland, 
become  peevish  by  disappointment,  and  diffident  of  all  his 
nobility,  deprived  lord  Maxwell  of  the  command,  of  the 
army,  and  conferred  it  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentle- 
man. The  Scots,  displeased  with  this  alteration,  were  pre- 
parii[ig  to  disband ;  when  a  small  body  of  English  forces 
appearing,  they  suddenly  took  to  flight,  and  were  all  either 
killed  or  made  prisoners'3. 

23.  Bttcb^aan,  lib*  xiv.      Home,  chsp.  xzxiii. 
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This  disaster  had  such  an  effect  on  the  haughty  mind  of 
Jamest  that  he  would  admit  of  no  counsel  or  consolationi 
but  abandoned  himself  wholly  toideapair.  All  the  passions 
that  are  inimical  to  human  life,  shame,  rage  and  despon* 
dency,  took  hold  of  him  at  once.  His  body  wasted  daily  by 
sympathising  with  his  anxious  mind ;  and  he  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  when  his  queen  was  safely  deli« 
y^red  of  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  Hav<» 
ing  no  former  issue  living,  he  anxiously  enquired  whether 
his  consort  had  brought  him  a  son  or  a  daughter,  and  being 
told,  a  daughter,  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed,  and  said, 
^  The  crown  came  with  a  woman,  and  it  will  go  with  a 
'^  woman!  Many  woes  await  this  unhappy  king* 
'  **  dom :  Henry  will  make  it  his  own  either  by 
*'  force  of  arms  or  by  marriage.*'  He  expired  soon  after 
uttering  these  sorrowful  words. 

What  James  had  foretold  came  in  part  to  pass.  Henry 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  victory  at  Solway,  and  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  formed  the  project  of  uniting 
Scotland  to  bis  own  dominions,  by  marrying  prince  Edward, 
his  only  son,  to  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom.  For  this  pur> 
pbse  he  called  together  such  of  the  Scottish  nobility  as  were 
his  prisoners,  and  offered  them  their  liberty  without  ran- 
som,  provided  they  would  second  his  views.  They  readily 
agreed  to  a  proposal  so  favourable  to  themselves,  and  which 
seemed  so  natural,  and  so  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms  ; 
and  by  their  means,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  car- 
dinal Beaton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  regency,  by  forging  a 
*  will  in  the  name  of  the  late  king,  the  parliament 
of  Scodand  consented  to  a  treaty  of  marriage  and  union 
with  England*4.  The  stipulations  in  that  treaty,  it  would  be 
of  little  consequence  to  enumerate,  as  they  were  never  exe« 
cuted. 

34.  Id.  n>id.      See  also  Sir  Rslph  Sadler's  Letter^. 
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Henry  now  finding  hhnself  at  peace  with  all  his  neigh* 
t>our8y  begsin  to  look  out  for  another  wife ;  and  by  e9pousing 
Catharine  Par,  relict  of  Lord  Latimer,  he  confirmed  what 
had  been  foretold  in  jest,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  marry 
a  widoW)  as  no  reputed  maid  would  ever  be  persuaded  to 
incur  the  penalty  of  his  statute  respecting  virginity*  Catha- 
rine was  a  woman  of  virtue  and  good  sense :  and  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  promote  the  Reformation,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  great  joy  to  the  Protestant  party,  she 
delivered  her  sentiments  with  much  caution  in  regard  to  the 
new  doctrines.  Henry,  however,  whose  favourite  topic  of 
conversation  was  theology,  by  engaging  her  frequently  in 
religious  disputes,  found  means  to  discover  her  real  princi- 
ples; and  his  unwieldy  corpulence  and  ill  health  having 
soured  his  temper,  and  encreased  the  severity  of  his  natu- 
rally passionate  and  tyrannical  disposition,  he  ordered  an 
impeachment  t^Jm  drawn  up  agkinst  her.  And  the  greatest 
prudence  and  address  only  could  have  saved  her  from  the 
block. 

Having  happily  got  informadon  of  the  king's  displea- 
sure, Catharine  replied,  when  he  next  offered  to  converse 
with  her  t>n  theological  subjects,  that  sudi  profound  specu- 
lations were  little  suited  to  the  natural  imbecility  of  her 
sex;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  though  she  declined 
not  discourse  on  any  topic,  however  sublime,  when  pro- 
posed by  his  majesty,  she  well  knew  that  her  conceptions 
could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  him  a  moment- 
ary amusement;  that  she  found  conversation  apt  to  languish 
when  not  revived  by  some  opposition,  and  had  ventured,  at 
times,  to  feign  a  contrariety  of  sentiment,  in  order  to  afford 
him  the  treasure  of  refuting  her.   And  she  inge-  ^^ 

niously  added,  that  she  also  proposed  by  this  in-  '  * 
nocent  artifice  to  engage  the  king  in  arguments,  whence  she 
had  observed,  by  frequent  experience,  that  she  reaped  nmch 
profit  and  instruction.  ^*  And  is  it  so,  sweetheart?"  said 
Henry ;  ^*  then  we  are  friends  again!''  embracing  her  ten- 
derly 
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derly,  and  assuring  her  of  his  affection.  The  chancellor, 
however,  ignorant  of  this  reconciliation,  came  next  day  to 
arrest  Catharine,  pursuant  to  the  king^s  warrant,  but  was 
dismissed  by  Henry,  with  the  opprobrious  appellations  of 
knavcyfoolj  and  beast^s.  So  violent  and  capricious  was  the 
temper  of  that  prince ! 

But  although  the  queen  was  so  fortunate  as  to  appease 
Henry's  resentment  against  herself,  she  could  not  save  those 
whom  she  most  respected.  Catharine  and  Cranmer  except* 
ed,  the  king  punished  with  unfeeling  rigour  all  others,  who 
presumed  to  differ  from  him  in  religious  opinions ;  but 
more  especially  in  the  capital  tenet,  transubstantiation.  A« 
mongthe  unhappy  victims  committed  to  the  flames  for  deny- 
ing  that  absurb  doctrine,  was  Anne  Ascue,  a  young  woman 
of  singular  beauty  and  merit,  connected  with  the  principal 
ladies  at  court,  and  even  with  the  queen.  She  died  widi 
great  tranquillity  and  fortitu3e,  refusing  t5  dttn,  by  recanta^ 
tion,  a  pardon,  though  offered  her  at  the  stAke*^. 

Nor  did  Henry's  tyrannical  and  persecuting  spirit  con- 
fine its  vengeance  to  religious  offenders :  it  was  no  less  se- 
vere against  such  as  excited  his  politic^  jealousy.  Amongst 
these  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  gallant  son  the  earl 
of  Surrey.  The  duke  had  rendered  considerable  services 
to  the  crown ;  and  although  understood  to  be  the  head  of  "die 
Catholic  party,  he  had  always  conformed  to  the  religion  of 
the  court.  He  had  acquired  an  immense  fortune  in  conse- 
quence of  the  favours  bestowed  upon  him  by  Henry,  and 
was  confessedly  the  first  subject  in  England.  That  eminence 
drew  upon  him  the  king's  jealousy  As  Henry  fooad  bis 
death  approaching  he  was  afraid  that  Norfolk  might  distuib 
the  government  during  his  son's  minority,  or  alter  his  reli- 
gious system. 

The  eari  of  Surrey  was  a  young  nobleman  of  the  most 
promising  hopes,  distinguished  by  every  acc^mpUslunent 

35.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  HtiUrt,  p.  560.  Fox»  Acu  and  Mommtnu,  vol.  ii. 

36.  14.  Ibid. 
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which  could  adorn  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  or  a  soldier  of  that 
age.  But  he  did  not  always  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  cau- 
tion and  reserve  which  his  situation  required ;  and  as  he  had 
decfined  all  proposals  of  marriage  among  the  nobility,  Hen* 
>y  imagined  that  he  entertained  hopes  of  espousing  his 
eldest  daiught'er,  the  princess  Mary.  The  suspicion  of  sudi 
a  dangerous  ambition  was  enough.  Bodi  he  and  his  father, 
die  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  committed  to  die  Tower ;  tried 
for  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death,  without 
any  evidence  of  guilt  being  produced  against  either  of  them ; 
unless  that  the  earl  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  on  his  scutcheon,  which  was  considered  as  a  prodf 
of  his  aspiring  to  the  crown,  although  the  practice  and  pri- 
vilege of  so  doing  had  Beeti  openly  avowed  by  himself,  and 
maintained  by  his  ancestors;     Surrey  was  imme-  * 

diately  executed,  and  an  order  ifas  issued  for      *    * 
the  execution  of  Norfolk ;  but  the  king's  death  happening  in 
the  interval,  nothing  farther  was  done  in  the  matter^?. 

Henry's  health  had  long  been  declining,  and  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution  had  been  foreseen  by  idl  around  him, 
fer  some  days ;  but  as  it  had  been  declared  treason  to  fore- 
tel  the  king's  death,  no  one  durst  inform  him  of  his  condi- 
tion, lest  he  should,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  fury,  order 
the  author  of  such  intelligence  to  immediate  punishment. 
Sir  Anthony  Denny,  however,  at  last  ventured  to  make 
known  to  him  the  awful  truth.  He  signified  his  resigna- 
tion, and  desired  that  Cranmer  might  be  sent  for.  The  pri- 
mate came,  though  not  before  the  king  was  speechless ;  bat 
as  he  still  seemed  to  retain  his  senses,  Cranmer  desired  him 
to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  die  faith  of  Christ.  He 
squeezed  the  primate's  hand,  and  immediately  expired,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-eighth  of  his 
reign^* ;  affording,  in  his  end,  a  striking  example,  that  com- 
posure in  the  hour  of  death  is  not  the  inseparable  charac* 

37.  BsnietyToLi.     FoxiVoLii.       39.  Btimet.    Herbert.    FuUer. 
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lexistic  of  a  life  well  •petit>  nor  vcngem^ce  in  tfaia  world  th^ 
amivcrBal  &te  of  blood-tbinty  Qnraiits*  H^iqpily  we  know* 
duUthereifra  state  beyoiwl  dia  gniTe^where  «dl  accouo^ 
will  be  settled,  and  a  tribunal  before  which  eveiy  ope  miu| 
answer  for  the  deeds  d<4;ie  in  the  flesh  i  odierwiM  we  il^ukl 
be  apt  to  coaclude»  from  seeing  the  same  things  b^^en  to 
the  just  and  to  the  unjust,  to  the  cruel  and  the  mercifo), 
that  there  was  no  ejre  in  heaven  thai  regarded  the  actions  of 
man,  nor  my  arm  to  punish* 

But  the  history  of  this  rei^,  my  dear  Philip,  yields 
other  lessons  than  those  of  a  specnllttiTe  morality^  lesscms 
which  come  home  to  the  iMresst  of  every  Englishman,  an^ 
which  be  ought  to  remember  every  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence. It  leaches  us  the  most  alarming  of  all  political  truths: 
^<  That  absolute  despotism  may  prevail  in  a  state,  and  yet 
^  the  form  of  a  free  constitution  remain*"  Nay,  it  ev^ 
leads  us  to  a  coqecture,  still  more  interesting  to  Britons, 
^^  That  in  this  country,  an  ambitious  prince  may  most  sue- 
*^  cessfoUy  exercise  hia  tyrannies  under  the  shelter  of  those 
^^  barriers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  as  die  security 
*i  qS  national  freedom;  of  our  lives,  our  liberq^,  and  our 
••  properly.'' 

Henry  changed  the  national  religion,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  England.  He  perpetrated' 
the  most  enormous  violences  against  the  first  men  in  the 
Jcingdom;  he  loaded  the  pepfJe  with  oppressive  taxes,  and 
he  pillaged  them  by  loans,  which  it  was  known  he  never 
meant  to  repc^ ;  but  he  never  attempted  to  abolish  the  par* 
)iament,^r  even  to  retrench  any  of  its  doubtful  privileges. 
The  parliament  was  the  prime  minister  of  his  Qrrannical 
administration.  It  authorised  his  oppressive  taxes,  and 
absolved  him  from  the  pa}rment  of  his  debts ;  it  gave  iu 
aanction  to  his  most  despotic  and  sanguinary  measures ;  to 
measures,  which,  of  himself,  he  durst  not  have  carried  into 
execution;  or  which,  if  supposed  to  be  merely  the  result 
of  his  own  arbitraiy  will,  would  have  roused  the  spirit  of 

die 
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the  nation  to  assert  the  rights  of  humani^,  and  the  privi« 
leges  of  a  free  people :  and  law  would  have  been  given  to 
the  tyrant's  power,  or  some  arm  would  have  been  found 
bold  enough  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a  scourge,  by  canrying 
vengeance  to  his  heart. 

The  conclusion  which  I  mean  to  draw  from  diese  filets 
and  reasonings  is,  and  it  deserves  our  most  serious  lAen* 
tiom  That  the  British  constitution,  though  so  happily- 
poised,  that  bo  one  part  of  it  seems  to  preponderate }  though 
so  admirably,  constructed  that  every  out  of  the  three  estafeei 
is  a  check  upon  each  of  the  other  two,  and  bodi  houses  of 
parliament  upon  the  crown ;  thou{(h.&e  most  rationd  and 
perfect  system  of  freedom  that  huinan  wisdom  has  framed, 
it  is  no  positive  security  against  the  despotism  of  an  artful 
^r  tyrannical  prince;  and  that^  if  Britons  should  ever  be* 
come  slaves,  such  an  event  is  not  likely  to  happen,  as  bk 
France,  by  die  abolition  of  our  national  assembly,  but  by 
the  corruption  of  its  members ;  by.  making  that  proud  faol* 
wark  of  our  liberty,  sis  in  ancient  Rome,  the  means  of  our 
slavery.  Our  admirable  consdtution  is  but  a  giy  curtain 
to  conceal  our  shame,  and  the  iniquity  of  our  oppresaors, 
unless  our  senators  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which 
gave  it  birth.  If  they  can  be  overawed  by  threats,  seduced 
bom  their  duty  by  bribes,  or  allured  by  promises,  another 
Henry  may  rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  drench  onoe 
more  the  scaffold  with  the  best  blood  of  Ae  nation :  the  par* 
liament  will  be  the  humble  and  secure  instrument  of  his 
tyranmes. 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  liie  condnent, 
where  we  left  Charles  V.  attempting  that  despotism  wUeh 
Henry  VIII,  had  accomplished. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  LXI. 

A  GENKRAL  TIBW  OW  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE,  INCLUBINa 
TKS  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMAVT,  FROM 
THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT,  IN  lS46f 
TO  T«£  PEACE  OF  RELIGION  CONCLUDED  AT  PASSAU,  IN 
|k52. 

XN  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  die  emperor 

Ghftries  V.  to  humble  Ac  Protestant  princes,  his  chief  mo- 

tiTe,  as  has  been  observed,  for  concluding  a  disadvantageous 

peace  witfi  Francis  I.  be  sent  ambassadors  to  Constanli- 

^  ^  ^  ^  nople,  and  concluded  a  dishonourable  truce  with 
•  D  id4o 
*   *         *Solyman  II.      He  stipulated,  that  his  brodiet 

Ferdinand  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte  for  that 

part  of  Hungary  which  still  acknowledged  his  sway,  and 

that  the  sultan  should  retain  the  imperial  and  undisturbed 

possession  of  die  other'.     Charles  at  the  same  time  entered 

into  an  alliance  with  Paul  III*  the  reigniog  pontiff,  fot  the 

extirpation  of  heresy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  fer  oppressing 

the  liberties  of  Germany,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See. 

Meanwhile  a  general  council  had  been  assembled  al 
Trent,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
aAdrs  of  religion.  But  the  protestants,  though  they  had 
appealed  to  a  general  council,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
legality  of  this,  which  they  were  sensible  was  convoked  to 
condemn,  not  to  examine  their  opinions.  The  proceedings 
of  die  council  confirmed  them  in  this  resolution ;  they  there* 
fore  renounced  all  connection  with  it ;  and  as  they  had  dis« 
covered  the  emperor's  ambitious  views,  they  began  to  pre- 
pare for  their  own  defence. 

The  emperor,  whose  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe  for  exe- 
cution, though  much  chagrined  at  this  obstinacy,  smothered 

1.  Barre,  torn.  viii.     Mnu.  de  Mikier. 
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his  resentment ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  attempted 
anew  that  dissimulation  which  he  had  so  often  practised 
with  success.  He  assured,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  princes  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  that  he  had  no  de^sign 
to  abridge  their  spiritual  liberty.  It  being  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  his  military  preparations,  he  declared,  f^at 
he  took  arms,  not  in  a  religious,  but  in  a  civil  quarrel ;  not 
to  oppress  those  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet  and  duti« 
ful  subjects,  but  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  such  as  had 
thrown  off  all  sense  of  that  subordination  in  which  they 
were  placed  under  him,  as  the  head  of  the  Germanic  body. 
But  the  substance  of  his  treaty  with  the  pope,  coming  to 
light,  these  artifices  did  not  long  impose  on  the  greater  and 
sounder  part  of  the  Protestant  confederacy.  Its  more  in* 
telligent  members  saw,  that  not  only  the  suppression  of  the 
reformed  religion,  but  the  extinction  of  the  German  liber* 
ties  was  ii^tended ;  and  as  they  determined  neither  to  re- 
nounce those  sacred  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
had  attained  by  means  so  wonderful,  nor  to  abandon  those 
civil  rights  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  they  had  immediately  recourse  to  arms^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  death  of  Luther,  their  great  apos- 
tle, threw  the  German  protestants  into  much  consterna- 
tion, and  filled  the  Catholics  with  excessive  and  even  inde- 
cent joy ;  neither  party  reflecting,  that  his  opinions  were 
now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  stand  in  no  farther  need  of  his 
fostering  hand.  The  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league 
were  also  discourage^  by  the  little  success  of  their  negocia* 
tions  with  foreign  courts ;  having  applied  in  vain  for  assist- 
ance, not  only  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  the  Swiss 
cantons,  but  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  But  they 
found  at  home  no  difficulty  in  bringing  a  sufficient  force 
into  the  field. 

3.  Sleid.    Thuan.    Father  Paul. 
VOL.  n.  T  t  Germany 
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Genaaay  abounded  at  that  time  iu  inhabitants.  The 
Itttdjtl  insUtutioiia  3ub$isted  in  full  force^  and  enal>bd  the 
acUee  to  call  out  their  numerous  vassals,  and  to  put  them 
m  motion  on  the  shortest  warning.  The  martial  spirit  of 
the  people:,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  t\k%  introduction  of 
eomn^erce  and  arts,  had  acquuired  additional  vigour  during 
die  QonUnual  iwavs  in  which  they  had  been  employed,  for 
half  a  century,  either  by  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of 
Trance.  On  evt^ry  opportunity  of  entering  upon  action, 
they  were  accustomed  to  run  eagerly  to  arms :  and  to  every 
^standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  fiocked  froip  all  quar* 
ters*  Zeal  seconded  on  this  occasion  their  native  ardour. 
Men,  on  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  made 
that  deep  impression  which  accompanies  truth  when  first  dis* 
covered,  prepared  to  maintain  it  with  proportional  courage ; 
and  among  a  warlike  people,  it  appeared  infamous  to  remain 
inactive,  when  the  defence  of  religion  and  liberty  were  ^e 
motives  for  drawing  the.  sword.  The  confederates  were 
dierefore  able»  in  a  few  weeks,  to  assemble  an  army  of  se* 
venty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  operations  of  war^. 

The  emperor  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  force : 
aad  had  the  Protestants  immediately  proceeded  to  hostili- 
ties, they  might  have  dicuted  their  own  terms.  But  they 
imprudently  negociated  instead  of  acting,  till  Charles  re* 
ceived  supplies  from  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  H6 
still,  however,  cautiou&ly  declined  a  battle;,  trusting  that 
discord  and  the  want  of  money  would  oblige  the  confede-^ 
rates  to  disperse.  Meantimt^,  he  himself  began  to  suffer 
from  the  want  of  forage  and  provisions.  Creat  numbers 
of  his  foreign  troops,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate,  or  the 
food  of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  service ;  and  it 
still  remained  a  doubtful  point,  whether  his  steadiness  was 
most  likely  to  fail,  or  the  zeal  of  the  confederates  to  be  ex- 

3.  Seckend,  lib.  iii.    Thuan.  i. 
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hauBted,  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contest, 
anid  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  in  their  aifeirs. 

Several  of  the  protestanc  printes,  over-awed  bjr  the  em^ 
pcror*8  power,  had  remained  neutral:  while  others,  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  advantage,  had  voluntarily  entered  into 
his  service.  Among  the  latter  was  Maurice,  mai^uis  of 
Misnia  and  Thuringia,  of  the  house  of  Saxony ;  a  man  of 
bold  ambition,  extensive  views,  and  profound  political  ta*> 
lents.  After  many  conferences  with  Charles,  and  his  minis* 
ters,  he  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  he  engaged  to  concur 
m  assisting  the  emperor  as  a  bithful  subject;  Mid  Charles, 
in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on  him  all  the  spoilt  of  his 
relation  and  benefactor,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities 
as  Well  as  territories. 

Thfcse  engagements,  however,  so  contradictory  to  all 
that  16  just  and  honourable  among  men,  Maurice  was  able 
to  conceal,  as  they  had  been  formed  widi  the  most  mysteri* 
cus  secrecy.  And  so  perfect  a  master  was  he  in  the  art  of 
dissimulation,  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  his 
declining  all  connection  with  them,  and  his  singular  assidu* 
ity  in  paying  court  to  the  emperor,  seem  to  have  entertain- 
ed no  suspicion  of  his  designs !— The  elector  of  Saxony, 
when  he  marched  to  join  hb  associates,  even  committed 
his  dominions  to  the  protection  of  Maurice,  who  undertook 
the  charge  with  an  insidious  appearance  of  friendship.  But 
scarce  had  the  confedeitates  taken  the  field,  when  he  began 
to  consult  with  the  king  of  the  Romans,  how  to  invade 
those  dominions  he  had  engaged  to  defend ;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  receive  a  copy  of  the  imperial  ban  denounced  against 
his  cousin  and  his  father-in-law,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  as  leaders  of  the  confederacy,  than 
he  suddenly  entered  one  part  of  the  electoral  territoriea,  at 
die  head  of  twelve  thouaand  men,  while  Ferdinand  with  an- 
army  of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  over-ran  the  other*. 

4.  Id.  Ibi^ 

The 
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The  news  of  this  violent  invasion,  and  the  success  of 
Maurice,  who  in  a  short  time  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  electorate  of  Saxony,  except  Wittemberg,  Gotha, 
and  Eisenach,  no  sooner  reached  the  camp  of  the  confede- 
rates, than  they  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror. 
The  elector  immediately  proposed  to  return  home  with  his 
troops,  in  order  to  recover  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and 
his  associates  forgetting  that  it  was  the  union  of  their  forces 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  the  confederacy  formidable 
and  more  than  once  obliged  the  Imperialists  to  think  of  quit- 
ting the  field,  consented  to  his  proposal  of  dividing  the  army. 

Ulm,  one  of  the  chief  ciues  of  Suabia,  highly  distin- 
guished by  its  zeal  for  the  Smalkaldic  league,  submitted  to 
the  emperor.  An  example  once  set  for  deserting  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  im- 
patient to  follow  it,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  get- 
ting the  start  of  them  in  returning  to  their  allegiance,  should 
on  that  account  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  All  the 
,  terms,  however,  were  sufficiendy  severe.  Charles,  being 
in  great  want  of  money,  not  only  imposed  heavy  fines  upon 
the  princes  and  cities  that  had  taken  arms  against  him,  but 
obliged  them  to  deliver  up  their  artillery  and  warlike  stores, 
and  to  admit  garrisons  into  their  principal  towns  and  places 
of  strength^.  Thus  a  confederacy,  so  powerful  lately  as  to 
shake  the  imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  dissolved 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks ;  scarce  any  of  the  associates 
now  remaining  in  arms,  except  the  elector  of 
'  Saxony,  and  thelandgrave  of  Hesse,  whom  the 
emperor  was  at  no  pains  to  reconcile,  having  marked  them 
out  as  the  victims  of  his  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  elector  having  expelled  the  invaders 
from  Saxony,  not  only  recovered  in  a  short  time  possession 
of  his  own  territories,  but  over-ran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his 
rival  of  all  that  belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leip- 
sic;  while  Maurice,  obliged  to  abandon  the  field  to  superior 

5.  Sleidan.    Thuam.    Mtmt  de  Mibicr, 
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force  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  dispatched  cou* 
rier  after  courier  to  the  emperor,  representing  his  danger- 
ous situation,  and  soliciting  him  with  the  most  earnest 
importunity  to  march  immediately  to  his  relief. 

But  many  causes  conspired  to  prevent  the  emperor  fpm 
instantly  taking  any  effectual  step  in  favour  of  his  ally.  Hit 
army  was  diminished  by  the  departure  of  the  Flemings,  and 
by  the  number  of  garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
throw  into  the  towns  that  had  capitulated ;  and  the  pope  now 
perceiving  that  ambition,  not  religion,  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive of  Charles's  hostilities,  had  weakened  the  imperial 
army  still  farther,  by  unexpectedly  recalling  his  troops. 

Alarmed,  at  the  rapid  progress  of  Charles,  Paul  began 
to  tremble,  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  liberties  of  Italy. 
Francis  also,  the  emperor's  ancient  rival,  had  observed  with 
deep  concern,  the  humiliation  of  Germany,  and  was  become 
sensible,  that  if  some  vigorous  and  timely  effort  was  not 
made,  Charles  must  soon  acquire  such  a  degree  of  power 
as  would  enable  him  to  give  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  form  such  a  combination  against  the 
emperor  as  should  put  a  stop  to  his  dangerous  career.  He 
accordingly  negociated  for  this  purpose  with  Solyman.IL 
with  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  with  England.  He  en- 
couraged the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
by  remitting  them  considerable  sums,  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle for  their  liberties:  he  levied  troops  in  all  parts  of  hia 
dominions,  and  he  contracted  for  a  considerable  body  of  > 
Swiss  mercenaries^. 

Measures  so  complicated  could  not  escape  the  empe- 
ror's observation,  nor  fail  to  alarm  him ;  and  the  news  of  a 
conspiracy  at  Genoa,  where  Fiesco,  count  of  Lavigna,  an 
ambitious  young  nobleman,  had  almost  overturned  the  go- 
vernment in  one  night,  contributed  yet  farther  to  divert 
Charles  from  marching  immediately  into  Saxony,  as  he  was 

6.  Id.  Ibid. 
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uncertain  how  soon  he  might  be  obliged  to  lead  his  forces 
into  Italy.  The  politic  Maurice,  however,  found  means  to 
save  himself  during  this  delay,  by  a  pretended  negociadon 
with  his  injured  kinsman;  while  the  deadi  of  Francis  L 
which  hi^pened  before  he  was  able  to  carry  any  of  his 
schemes  into  execution,  together  widi  the  final  extinction 
of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  by  ^e  vi^lance  of  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Doria,  equally  a  friend  to  the  emperor,  and  the  re» 
public,  encouraged  Charies  to  au  with  vigour  in  Germany; 
more  especially  as  he  foresaw  that  Henry  IL  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  throne  of  France,  though  a  prince 
of  vigour  and  ability,  would  be  so  much  occupied  at  home 
in  forming  his  new  ministry,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for 
some  time  either  from  the  negociations,  or  personal  efforts 
of  that  young  monarch; 

This  interval  of  security  the  emperor  seised  to  take 
▼engeance  on  the  elector  and  the  landgrave ;  and  as  he  was 
uncertain  how  long  the  calm  might  continue,  he  instandy 
marched  into  Saxony,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  vete^ 
rans.  The  elector's  forces  were  more  numerous,  but  they 
were  divided*  Charies  did  not  allow  them  time  to  assem* 
ble.  He  attacked  the  main  body  at  Mulhausen,  near  Mul- 
berg ;  defeated  it  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  and  took  the 
elector  prisoner.  The  captive  prince  was  immediately  con* 
ducted  to  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  standing  on  the 
field  of  battle,  in  the  full  exultation  of  victory.  The  elec- 
tor's behaviour,  even  in  his  present  unfortunate  and  hum- 
bling condition,  was  alike  equal,  magnanimous,  and  decent. 
It  was  worthy  of  his  gallant  resistance.  He  alike  avoided 
a  sullen  pride  and  a  mean  submission.  ^^  The  fortune  of 
*^  war,"  said  he,  <<  most  gracious  emperor,  has  made  me 
**  your  prisoner,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated" — Here  Cluurles 
rudely  interrupted  him : — "  And  am  I  then,  at  last,  ad- 
•*  knowledged  to  be  emperor?  Charles  of  Ghent  was  the 
«  only  tide  you  lately  allowed  me.  You  shall  be  treated  as 
<<  you  deserve  1"  turning  fSrom  him  with  a  haughty  air.    To 

this 
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this  cruel  repulse  the  king  of  the  Romans  added  reproachea 
in  his  own  name^  using  expressions  still  more  harsh  and 
insuking.  The  elector  made  no  reply ;  but  with  an  unal- 
tered countenance,  which  discovered  neither  astonishment 
nor  dejection,  accompanied  the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed 
to  guard  him'. 

The  emperor  speedily  marched  towards  Wittemberg 
(the  capita],  in  that  age,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the  Sax- 
on family)  hoping  that  while  the  consternation  occasioned 
by  his  victory  was  still  recent^  the  inhabitants  would  submit 
33  soon  as  he  appeared  before  their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of 
Cleves,  the  elector's  wife,  a  woman  equally  distinguished 
by  her  virtue  ax|d  abilities,  instead  of  obeying  the  imperial 
aummons,  or  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and  lamentation 
on  account  of  her  husband's  misfortunes,  animated  the  citi* 
xens  by  her  example,  as  well  as  exhortation,  tx>  a  vigorous 
defence ;  and  Charles,  finding  that  he  could  not  suddenly^ 
reduce  the  place  by  force,  had  recourse  to  means  at  once 
ungenerous  and  unwarlike,  but  more  expeditious  and  cer* 
tain.  He  summoned  Svyhilla  a  second  time  to  open  die 
gates;  informing  her,  that  in  case  of  refusal,  the  elector 
should  answer  with  his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  And,  in 
order  to  convince  her  that  he  wa)&  in  earnest,  he  brought  hi« 
prisoner  to  an  immediate  trial,  subjecting  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  martial 
composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers;  who  founding 
their  charge  against  him  upon  the  imperial  ban,  a  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  sole  authority  of  Charles,  and  destitute 
of  every  legal  formality  which  could  render  it  valid,  pre- 
sumed the  elector  convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and 
condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  being  beheaded^. 

Frederick  was  amusing  himself  in  playing  at  chess  with 
his  fellow-prisoner,  Ernest  cf  Brunswick,  when  this  decr^ 
was  intimated  to  him«    He  paused  for  a  moment,  though 

7.  Uortent*  (UML  Germ,    Robertson,  J3[itt.  CbarUt  V.  book  iz.- 
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without  any  symptom  of  surprize  or  terror;  and  after  taking 
notice  of  the  irregularity  as  well  as  injustice  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  *'  It  is  easy,"  said  he,  ^^  to  comprehend 
^  the  emperor's  scheme.  I  must  die  because  Wittemberg 
**  refuses  to  surrender :  and  I  will  lay  down  my  life  with 
^*  pleasure,  if  by  that  sacrifice  I  can  preserve  the  dignity  of 
*^  my  house,  and  transmit  to  my  posterity  the  inheritance 
"  which  I  received  from  my  ancestors.  Heaven  grant," 
continued  he,  ^^  that  this  sentence  may  affect  my  wife  and 
^^  children  no  more  than  it  does  me  *.  that  they  may  not,  for 
"  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  years  to  a  life  already  too  long, 
^*  renounce  honours  and  territories  which  they  were  bom  to 
^*  possess !"  He  then  turned  to  his  antagonist,  challenged 
him  to  continue  the  game,  and  played  with  his  usual  atten* 
tion  and  ingenuity'. 

It  happened  as  the  elector  had  feared :  the  account  of  his 
condemnation  was  not  received  with  the  same  indifference 
at  Wittemberg.  Sybilla,  who  had  supported  with  such  un- 
daunted fortitude  her  husband's  misfortunes,  while  she  ima- 
gined his  person  was  free  from  danger,  felt  all  her  resolu- 
tion fail,  the  moment  his  life  was  threatened.  Anxious  for 
his  safety,  she  despised  every  other  consideration ;  and  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  appease  the  rage 
of  an  incensed  conqueror.  Meantime  Charles,  perceiving 
that  the  expedient  he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect,  fell  by  degrees  from  his  former  firmness,  and 
allowed  himself  to  soften  into  promises  of  clemency  and 
forgiveness,  if  the  elector  would  shew  himself  worthy  of 
favour,  by  submitting  to  certain  conditions.  Frederick,  on 
whom  the  consideration  of  what  he  himself  might  suffer, 
had  made  no  impression,  was  melted  by  the  tears  of  a  wife 
whom  he  love^*  He  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  his 
family.  In  compliance  with  their  repeated  solicitations, 
he  agreed  to  articles  of  accommodation,  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  rejected  with  disdain ; — ^to  resign  the  tlec- 

9.  Thuanus,  lib.  i. 
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loral  digtii^,  to  put  the  imperial  troopB  imnudUtelf  in  pos* 
seMion  of  his  capitnl,  and  lo  remain  the  einperor't  prisoner. 
In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the  emperor  pro^ 
mised,  not  only  to  spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him  and 
his  posterity  ihe  city  of  Gotha  and  its  territory,  together 
with  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand  florins^^^.  The  Saxon  elec* 
torate  was  instantly  bestowed  upon  Maurice*  This  sacri* 
fice,  though  with  no  small  reluctance,  Charles  was  obliged 
to  make  i  as  it  would  neither  have  been  safe  nor  prudent  to 
violate  his  engagements  with  a  warlike  prince,  whom  he 
had  seduced  by  ambitious  hopes  to* abandon  his  natural 
^ies,  tod  whose  friendship  Wa4  still  necessary. 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Maurice's  father«in4aw,  was 
.s^U  in  arms,  but  he  thought  no  more  of  resistance.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  fate  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  only  care  was 
liow  to  procure  favourable  terms  from  the  emperor,  whom 
lie  now  viewed  as  a  conqueror,  to  whose  will  there  was  a 
necessity  for  submitting.  Maurice  encouraged  this  tame 
spirit,  by  magnifying  Charles's  power,  and  boasting  of  his 
own  interest  with  his  victorious  ally.  The  landgrave  ac» 
cordingly  threw  himself  at  the  emperor's  feet,  after  ratify- 
ing what  terms  he  was  pleased  to  impose,  Maurice  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  being  sureties  for  his  personal  free- 
dom. But  his  submission  was  no  sooner  made,  than 
Charles  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  detained  prisoner 
under  the  custody  of  a  Spanish  guard ;  and  when  the  elec« 
tor  and  Maurice,  filled  with  indignation  at  being  made  the 
inetrumcnts  of  deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend,  repre- 
sented the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  unless 
the  landgrave  was  set  at  liberty ;  that  they  were  bound  to 
procure  his  release,  having  pledged  their  faithvto  that  effect, 
and  even  engaged  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his,  the 
emperor,  who  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  their  services, 
coolly  replied,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  particular  or 
private  transactions  with  the  landgrave,  nor  was  his  con- 
ic. Da  Mont,  Qarp%  B^om.  torn.  iv. 
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duct  to  be  regulated  by  theirs.  "  I  know,"  added  he,  ia  a 
decisive  tone,  "  what  I  myself  have  {Promised:  for  that  alone 
"  I  am  answerable"."  These  words  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
ference, and  all  future  entreaties  proved  ineffectual. 

Charles  having  now  in  his  power  the  two  greatest 
princes  of  the  empire,  carried  them  about  with  him  in  tri« 
umph ;  and  having  humbled  all  whom  he  had  not  attached 
to  his  interest,  proceeded  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  con* 
queror.     He  ordered  his  troops  to  seize  the  artillery  and 
military  stores  of  all  who  had  been  members  of  the  Smal- 
kaldk  league  ;  and  Ke  levied,  by  his  sole  authority,  large 
sums,  as  weU  upon  those  who  had  served  him  with  fidelity, 
as  upon  such  as  had  appeared  in  arms  against  him.     Upon 
the  former,  as  their  contingent  towards  a  war  undertaken, 
as  he  pretended,  for  the  common  benefit ;  upon  the  latter, 
as  a  fine,  by  way  of  punishment,  for  their  rebellion.    Hi» 
brother  Ferdinand  tyrannized  with  still  more  severity  over 
his  Bohemian  subjects,  who  had  taken  arms  in  support  of 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties :  he  stript  them  of  all  their 
ancient  privileges,  andloaded  them  with  oppressive  taxes'*. 
The  good  fortune,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  Star  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  was  now  at  its  height.     The  emperor 
having  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined,  subdued  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Germans,  summoned  a  diet  to  meet 
at  Augsburg,  **  in  order  to  compose  finally  the  controver-* 
<^  sies  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  so  long  dis- 
"  tdrbed  the  empire :"   or,    in  other  words,    to    enslave 
the  minds  of   those  whose  persons  and  properties  were 
already  at  his  disposal.     He  durst  not,  however,  commit  tx> 
the  free  suffrage  of  the  Germans,  broken  as  tlieir  spirit  was 
by  subjection,  the  determination  of  a  matter  so  interesting. 
He  therefore  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  Spanish 
troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  there.     He  cantoned 
the  rest  of  his  army  in  the  adjacent  villages  ;  and  he  took 
possession  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  together  with  one  of 
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the  principal  diurches,  where  his  priests  re-established  with 
great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship.  These  pre- 
Uminaty  steps  being  taken,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  mem* 
bers,  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  emperor's 
pleasure,  he  opened  the  diet  with  a  speech,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  fatal  effects  of  the  religious  dissentions 
which  had  »*isen  in  Germany ;  exhorted  them  to  recognize 
At  authority  of  the  general  council,  which  he  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  procure ;  and  to  stand  the  award  of  an  assem- 
bly to  which  they  had  originally  appealed,  as  having  the  sole 
right  of  judgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council,  to  which  Charles  wished  to  refer  all 
controversies,  had  undergone  by  this  time  a  violent  change. 
The  same  jealousy,  which  had  made  the  pope  recal  his 
troops,  had  also  made  him  translate  the  council  to  Bologna, 
a  city  subject  to  his  own  jurisdiction.  I'he  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, over-awed  by  threats,  and  influenced  by  promises, 
petitioned  the  pope,  at  the  emperor's  desire,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Germanic  body,  to  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had 
retired  to  Bologna,  to  return  again  to  Trent,  and  renew 
their  deliberations  in  that  place.  But  Paul  eluded  the  de- 
mand. He  made  the  fathers  at  Bologna,  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  the  diet,  put  a  direct  negative  up<Mi 
the  request ;  and  Charles,  as  he  could  no  longer  hope  to 
acquire  such  an  ascendant  in  the  council  as  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  his  ambitious  aim,  and  to  prevent  the  authority 
of  so  venerable  an  assembly  from  being  turned 
against  him,  sent  two  Spanish  lawyers  to  Bo-  '•  * 
logna,  who,  in  presence  of  the  legates,  protested,  that  the 
translation  of  the  council  to  that  place  had  been  unnecessa- 
ry, and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts;  that  while- 
It  continued  tO'  meet  there,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  un- 
lawful and  schismatical  conventicle,  and  all  its  decisions 
held  null  and  void ;  and  that  as  the  pope,  together  with  the 
corrupt  ecclesiastics  who  depended  upon  him  (those  who 
depended  upon  Charles  having  remained  at  Trent)  had 
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abmdoaed  tke  care  of  the  church,  the  emporor,  m  ka  pr^ 
ttctor^  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had  com-^ 
milted  to  him,  in  order  to  preeerve  it  from  thoee  calamitiea 
with  which  it  was  thremtened. 

In  consequence  of  this  reaolutiony  Charles  employed 
sMse  divines  of  known  abilities  and  learning  to  prepare  a 
ayatem  of  doctrine,  which  he  presented  to  the  diet,  as  whaft 
all  should  conform  to,  ^^  until  a  council,  such  as  they  wiab- 
"  ed  ibr,  could  be  called.^'  Hence  the  name  IrUerim^  by 
which  thia  system  is  known.  It  was  conform^le  in  almost 
every  article,  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  .church,  and  the 
Romiih  ritea  were  enjoined;  but  all  disputed  doctrines 
were  expressed  in  the  softest  words,  in  scripture  phrasesn 
or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity*  In  regard  to  two  pointa 
cmly,  some  relaxation  of  pcfiish  rigour  was  granted*  and 
aome  latitude  in  practice  admitted.  Such  ecclesiastics  a« 
had  married,  and.  did  not  chuse  to  part  from  their  wives, 
were  allowed  nevertheless  to  perform  their  sacred  func« 
tioos ;  and  those  provinces  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
partake  of  the  cup  as  well  aa  of  the  bread  in  the  communion^ 
were  still  indulged  the  privilege  of  receiving  both'3. 

TIds  treatise  being  read  in  presence  of  the  members^ 
according  to  form,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  president  of 
the  electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily,  as  soon  as  it  waa 
finished,  tmdhaving  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  unwearied 
endeavours  to  restore  peace  to  the  church,  signified,  in  the 
name  of  the  diet,  their  i^probation  of  the  system  of  doctrinfe 
which  his  imperial  mcyesty  had  prepared,  together  with 
their  resolution  of  conforming  tp  it  in  every  particulai^  And 
although  th^  whole  assembly  waa  amazed  at  a  declarauon 
ao  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  at  the 
electnr's  presumption,  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense 
of  the  diet  upon  k  point  which  had  not  hitherto  been  the 
sukfject  of  cposuUation  or  debate,  not  one  member  had  the 
Qonrage  to  contradict  what  be  had  said*    Charles  therefore 

13.  Father  Psuki  lil^.  iit    Gol^t.    Cbm.  IndK  yfU,  u 
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held  the  archbishop's  dechuration  to  be  a  ratificatioii  of  the 
Jnterimj  and  prepared  to  cnfarce  ihe  obsenrance  of -it  as  a  de- 
cree of  the  empire'^* 

The  Interim  was  acoordiagljr  published,  immediauly 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  in  the  German  as  well  as  in 
the  Latin  language ;  but,  like  all  coneiliating  schemes  pro^ 
posed  to  men  heated  by  disputation,  it  pleased  neither  party. 
The  Protestants  thought  it  granted  too  litde  indulgence  3  the 
Catholics,  too  much ;  both  were  dissatisfied.  The  emperor, 
however,  fond  of  his  plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  ear* 
rying  it  into  execution.  But  this  proved  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  undertakings  in  his  i^ign :  for,  al- 
though three  Protestant  princes,  Maurice,  the  elector  Pala- 
tine, and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  agreed  to  receive  the 
Interim,  several  others  remonstrated  against  it:  and  the 
free  cities,  with  one  voice,  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it, 
till  force  taught  them  submission.  Augsburg  and  Uhn  being 
barbarously  stript  of  their  privileges,  on  account  of  their  op- 
position, many  odier  cities  feigned  compliance.  But  this 
obedience,  extorted  by  the  rigour  of  authority,  produced  no 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Germans.  They  snbmittedl 
with  reluctance  to  the  power  that  oppressed  them ;  and  al« 
though  for  a  time  they  concealed  their  resentment,  it  was 
daily  gathering  force,  and  soon  broke  forth  witfa^a  violence 
that  shook  the  Imperial  throne. 

In  this  moment  of  general  submission  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  elector  of  Saxony,  though  the  ensperor's 
prisoner,  and  tempted  both  by  threats  and  promises,  refused 
to  lend  his  sanction  to  die  Interim.  His  n^asons  were  those 
of  a  philosopher,  not  of  a  bigot.  Alter  declaring  his  fixed  be- 
fief  in  die  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  ^  I  cannot  now,** 
said  he,  ^^  In  my  old  age,  riMmdon  the  principles  for  which 
^  I  early  contended ;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom  duiw 
<«  mg  a  few  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good  cause, 

14.  Id.  IbkL 
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^  on  account  of  which!  have  m&red  so  much^  and  am  still 
^^  willing  to  sufFer :  better  iCor  me  to  enjoy,  in  this  solitude, 
'*  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with  the  approbation 
^^  of  rtiy  own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  ¥k>rld  with 
^'  the  imputation  and  guilt  of  apostacy,  to  disgrace  and  em« 
"  bitter  the  remainder  of  my  days' 5 1" 

The  contents  of  the  Interim  were  no  sooner  known  at 
Rome,  than  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  were  filled 
with  rage  and  indignation.  They  exclaimed  against  the  em- 
peror's prophane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function, 
in  pvesuming,  with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  lay* 
men,  to  define  articles  of  faith,  and  regulate  modes  of  wor- 
ship. They  compared  this  rash  deed  to  that  of  Uzziah,  who, 
with  an  unhaUowed  hand,  had  touched  the  ark  of  God.  But 
the  pope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experi- 
ence in  great  transactions,  and  more  extensive  observation  of 
human  affairs,  though  displeased  at  the  emperor's  encroach- 
ment <Hi  his  jurisdiction,  viewed  the  matter  with  more  indif- 
ference. He  perceived  that  Charles,  by  joining  any  one  of 
the  contending  parties  in  Germany,  might  have  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  crushed  the  other,  but  that  the  presumption 
of  success,  had  now  inspired  him  with  the  vain  thought  of 
being  able  to  domineer  over  both ;  and  he  foresaw  that  a  sys- 
tem, which  all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not  be  of 
long  duration'^.  He  was  more  sensibly  affected  by  the  em- 
peror's political  measures,  and  his  own  domestic  concerns. 

Charles,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  hai 
married  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  natural  daughter,  to  Octa- 
vio  Famese,  the  pope's  grandson.  On  his  own  son  Lewis, 
Octavio's  father,  whose  aggrajidizement  he  had  sincerely  at 
heart,  Paul  bestowed  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
then  part  of  St.  Peter's  Patrimony.  But  the  emperor,  less 
fond  of  aggramlizing  his  daughter,  whose  children  were  to 

15.  Sleid.  p.  462.    Robertson,  Charles  T.  book  ix. 

16.  Father  Paul,  lib.  Ui.    Palavicini,  lib;  U. 
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succeed  to  the  inheritance,  refused  to  grant  to  Lewis  the  in« 
vestiture  of  those  territories,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
appendages  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Enraged  at  such  unge- 
nerous conduct,  the  pope  undertook  to  bestow  himseff  that 
investiture  which  he  craved,  and  the  emperor  persisted  in 
refusing  to  confirm  the  deed.  Hence  a  secret  enmity  took 
place  between  Paul  and  Charles,  but  one  still  stronger  between 
Charles  and  Lewis.  To  complete  the  pope's  misfortunes, 
Lewis  became  one  of  the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever 
disgraced  human  nature,  and  justly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own 
crimes,  and  to  the  mjuries  of  his  oppressed  subjects.  Gon« 
zaga,  governor  of  Milan,  who  had  watched  for  such  an  oppor* 
tunity,  and  even  abetted  the  conspirators,  immediately  took 
possession  of  Placentia,  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  reinsta^ 
ted  the  inhabitants  in  their  ancient  privileges.  The  Impe* 
rialists  likewise  attempted  to  surprise  Parma,  but  were  dis« 
appointed  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  garrison^?. 

Paul  was  deeply  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  son,  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  vices,  he  loved  with  an  excess  of  parental 
affection,  and  immediately  demanded  of  the  emperor,  the 
punishment  of  Gonzaga,  and  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to 
his  grandson  Octavio,  its  rightful  heir.  But  Charles  evaded 
both  demands ;  he  chose  rather  to  bear  the  infamy  of  defraud- 
ing his  own  son-in-law  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  and 
even  to  expose  himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  accessary 
to  the  crime  which  had  given  an  opportunity  of  seizing  it, 
than  quit  a  possession  of  such  value.  An  ambition  so  ra- 
pacious, and  which  no  considerations  either  of  decency  or 
justice  could  restrain,  transported  Paul  beyond  his  usual  mo- 
deration. Eager  to  take  arms  against  the  emperor,  but  con- 
scious of  hb  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemy^ 
he  warmly  solicited  the  king  of  France  and  the  republic  of 
Venice  to  take  part  in  his  quarrel ;  but  finding  all  his  nego- 
ciations  inefiectual,  he  endeavoured  to  acquire  by  policy  what 

17.  Thuantis,  lib.  iv.     Mem.  de  Ribier. 
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be  eould  not  recover  by  force.  Upon  a  tUpposition  that 
Charles  would  not  dare  to  detain  the  posfiessioDB  of  the  Holjr 
See,  he  proposed  to  reunite  to  it  Parma  and  Placentia,  by 
recalling  his  grant  of  Parma  from  Octavio,  whom  he  could 
indemnify  in  the  mean  time  for  the  loss,  by  a  new  establish- 
ment in  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  by  demand* 
A.  D.  1549.  .       «,  .     r         ^t  r   i_ 

mg  Placenua  from  the  emperor,  as  part  of  the 

patriiAony  of  the  church.  But  while  Paul  was  priding  him^ 
self  in  this  happy  device,  Octavio,  an  ambitious  and  hig^ 
spirited  y4»ung  man,  having  little  faith  in  such  a  refinement 
in  policy,  and  not  chusing  to  abandon  certainty  for  hope,  ap* 
plied  Co  the  emperor  to  protect  him  in  his  duchy'^. 

This  unexpected  defection  of  one  of  his  own  family,  of 
the  grandson  whose  fortune  it  bad  been  the  care  of  his  declin- 
ing years  to  build,  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  agitated  the 
venerable  pontiff  beyond  his  strength,  and  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  that  illness  of  which  he  soon  after  died*9.<-«~An 
historian,  more  sprightly  than  profound,  and  more  keen  than 
Candid,  has  here  affected  to  raise  a  smile,  that  <^  any  other 
^  cause  than  oU  age  should  be  assigned  for  the  death  of  a 
*^  man  ojfourscore^^  ;'^  and  a  more  respectable  historian,  one 
equally  elegant  and  learned,  and  no  less  intelligent  than  judi- 
cious, has  taken  much  pains  to  prove,  that  the  pope's  *^  dis- 
^  ease  was  the  natural  effect  of  old  age,  not  one  of  those 
<(  occasioned  by  violence  o/passion^^.^^-^^Byxt  both  allow  that 
Paul  was  violently  affected,  when  informed  of  Octavio's 
undutiful  conduct;  and  the  latter  informs  us,  that  ^'  he  was 
^  seized  with  such  a  transport  of  paseion^  and  cried  mo  bit* 
'*  terly^  that  his  voice  was  heard  in  several  apartikients  of  the 
**  palace ;"  that  ^^  his  mind  was  irritated  almost  to  madnets^K^* 
And  weak  and  credulous  as  some  historians  may  be,  and  fond 
of  ^  attributing  the  death  of  illustrious  persons  to  extraordi* 
**  nary  causes," — there  is  surely  nothing  extraordinary  in 

16.  Thuanu8»  lib.  vi.     Palav.  lib.  ii.  19.  Id.  Ibid. 

20.  Voltaire,  Siit.  Gen,        21.  RobertioD^  But,  CbarU*  V.  book  x. 

32.  Id.  Ibid. 
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supposing  that  mental  irritation  and  bitter  CKying  might  oc- 
casion a  catarrh^  the  distemper  of  which  the  pope  died,  or 
a  violent  transport  of  passion  increase  the  natural  imbecility 
of  old  age^  and  hasten  a  man  of  fourscore  to  the  grave.  It  is 
more  extraordinary,  how  violently  some  great  men,  from  a 
desire  of  being  thought  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  will 
struggle  against  common  sense* 

Paul  was  succeeded  in  the  papacy  by  the  cardinal  de 
Monte,  who  had  been  employed  as  principal  ' 
legate  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and  owed  his  *  * 
.  election  to  the  Famese  party.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Julius  III.  and,  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude  towards 
his  benefactors,  he  put  Octavio  Famese  in  possession  of  Par* 
ma,  which  had  been  delivered  up  to  his  predecessor.  *'  I 
"  would  rather,"  replied  he,  when  told  what  injury  he.  did 
the  Holy  See  by  alienating  a  territory  of  such  value,  *^  be  a 
<<.poor  pope  with  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich 
^^  one  with  the  infamy  of  having  forgot  the  obligations  con* 
^^  ferred  upon  me,  and  the  promise  I  made^3«"  He  disco- 
vered less  inclination,  however,  to  observe  the  oath  which 
each  cardinal  had  taken  when  he  entered  the  conclave,  that 
if  the  choice  should  fall  on  him,  he  would  immediately  call 
the  general  council  to  resume  its  deliberations.  He  knew, 
by  experience,  how  difficult  it  was  to  confine  the  inquiries, 
or  even  the  decisions  of  such  a  body  of  men,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  court  of  Rome  to 
prescribe.  But  as  the  emperor  persisted  in  his  resolution 
of  forcing  the  Protestants  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  and  eamesdy  solicited  that  a  council  mig^t  be 
called,  in  order  to  combat  their  prejudices,  and  support  his 
pious  intentions,  Julius  could  not  with  decency  reject  his 
request ;  and,  willing  to  assume  to  himself  the  merit  of  a 
measure  become  necessary,  and  also  to  ingratiate  himself 
more  particularly  with  Charles,  he  pretended  to  move,  aid 

23.  Mem.  de  Hiiiir, 
VOL.  II,  XX  to 
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lo  deliberate  on  the  matter,  and  afterwards  istMod  a  butt  £mp 
the  council  to  re-as&emble  at  Trent'4« 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  htld  a  diet  at  Aug8faurg»  lA 
erderto  enforce  the  observatioa  of  the  Interim,  and  tQ  pro^ 
cure  a  more  authentic  act  of  the  empire,  acknowledging  thft 
jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as  weU  as  an  explicit  promifte  of 
conforming  to  its  decrees.  And  such  absolute  aacendenc]^ 
bad  Charles  acquired  over  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body,  tbat  he  procured  a  recess,  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  council  was  recognized,  and  declared  to  be  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  afBicted  the  church^  The  obser* 
▼atkm  of  the  Interim  was  more  stricdy  enjoined  than  ever ; 
and  the  emperor  threatened  all  who  had  hitherto  ne^^cted, 
or  refiued  to  conform  to  it,  with  the  severest  effects  ofhts 
vengeance,^  if  they  persisted  in  their  disobedience. 

During  the  meeting  of  this  diet,  anew  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  liberty  to  the  landgrave.  Now»se  reconciled  bjr 
time  to  his  condition^  he  grew  every  day  more  impatient 
of  restraint ;  and  having  often  applied  to  his  safeties,  Maift« 
rice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  toc^  every  ogt 
portunity  of  soliciting  the  emperor  in  his  behalf,  though 
without  efiect,  he  now  commanded  his  sons  to  »unmoa 
them,  %vith  legal  formality,  to  perform  their  engagement^ 
by  surrendering  themselves  to  be  treated  as  the  essp^eror 
had  treated  him.  Thus  pushed  to  extremity,  the  sureties 
renewed  their  application  to  Charles.  Resolved  not  tQ 
grant  their  request,  but  mudous  to  get  rid  of  their  iocesr 
sant  importunity,  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  prevaH  q« 
the  landgrave  to  give  up  the  obligation  which  he  bg^l  re- 
ceived from  them ;  and  when  that  prince  refused  to  part 
with  a  security  which  he  deemed  essential  to  hia  safety^ 
Charles,  by  a  singular  act  of  despotism,  cut  the  knot  which 
he  could  not  untie.  As  if  faitl),  honour,  and  conacience 
had  been  subjected  to  his  sway,  he,  by  a  public  deed» 
annulled  the  bond  which  Maurice  and   the    elector   of 

34.  Father  Fjuil,  lib.  ill. 
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Brandenburg  had  grafted,  and  absolved  them  from  dU  their 
obligations  to  th€  landgrave*^!  A  power  of  cAn* 
celling  th6se  solemn  contracts  which  are  the 
foundatiotai  of  that  mutual  confidence  whereby  men  are  held 
togedier  in  social  union,  was  never  claiihed  by  the  motet  des« 
potic  princes  or  arrogating  priests  of  heathen  antiquity: 
lliat  enormous  usurpation  was  reserved  for  the  Roman  pon* 
tiffs^  who  had  rendered  themselves  odious  by  the  e^ercis^ 
of  such  a  pernicious  prerogative ;  all  Germany  was  there* 
fore  filled  with  astonishmem,  ^heh  Charles  assumed  the 
same  right.  The  princes  who  had  hitherto  contributed  to 
his  aggrandizement,  begaii  to  tremble  for  their  own  safety^ 
and  to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  danger. 

The  first  check  which  Charles  met  with  in  his  ambitious 
projects^  and  which  convinced  him  that  the  Germans  were 
not  yet  slaves,  was  in  his  attempt  to  transmit  die  empire,  as 
well  as  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  his  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countries,  to  his  son  Philip.  He  had  formerly  assisted 
his  brother  Ferdinand  in  obtaining  the  dignity  of  king  of  th^ 
Roff^ans » and  that  prince  had  not  only  studied  to  render  hira-^ 
self  acceptable  to  the  people,  but  had  a  son,  who  Was  bom 
in  Germany,  grown  up  to  the  years  of  manhood,  and  who 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  such  qualities  as  rendered 
him  the  darling  of  his  countrymen.  The  emperor,  however^ 
warmed  with  contemplating  this  vast  design,  flattered  himself 
that  it  jras  not  impossible  to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel 
their  former  choice  of  Ferdinand,  or  at  least  to  elect  Philip 
a  second  king  of  the  Romans,  substituting  him  the  next  in 
succession  to  his  uncle.  With  this  view  he  took  Philip,  who 
had  been  educated  in  Spain,  along  with  him  to  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  that  the  Germans  might  hav^  an  opportunity  td 
observe  and  become  acquainted  with  the  prince  in  whose 
behalf  he  solicited  their  interest :  but  no  sooner  was  the  pro- 
posal made  known,  than  all  the  electors^  the  ecolenastical  as 

35.  Thaanu5,lib.vL 
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well  as  secular,  concurred  in  expressing  such  strong  dia^p- 
iprobation  of  the  measure,  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  drt^ 
his  project  as  impracticable^*.  They  foresaw,  that  by  conti^ 
nuing  the  imperial  crown,  like  an  hereditary  dignity,  in  the 
,  same  family,  they  should  give  the  son  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rj'ing  on  that  system  of  oppression  which  the  father  had  be- 
gun, and  put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet 
left  entire  in  the  ancient  and  venerable  fabric  of  the  German 
constitudon. 

This  plan  of  domestic  ambition,  which  had  long  engross- 
ed his  thoughts,  being  laid  aside,'  Charles  imagined  he 
should  now  have  leisure  to  turn  all  his  attentiontowards  his 
grand  scheme  of  establishing  uniformity  of  religion  in  the 
empire,  by  forcing  all  the  contending  parties  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  But  the  machine 
which  he  had  to  conduct  was  so  great  and  complicated,  that 
an  unforeseen  irregularity,  or  obstruction  in  one  of  the  infe- 
rior wheels,  often  disconcerted  the  motion  of  the  whole,  and 
disappointed  him  of  the  effect  which  he  depended  upon  with 
most  -  confidence.  Such  an  unlooked-for  occurrence  now 
happened,  and  created  new  obstacles  against  the  execution 
of  his  plan  in  regard  to  religion. 

Though  Julius  III.  during  the  first  efiusions  of  joy  and 
gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papal  throne,  had  con- 
firmed Octavio  Farnese  in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  he  soon  began  to  repent  of  his  generosity.  The  em- 
peror still  retained  possession  of  Placentia;  and  Gonzaga, 
governor  of  Milan,  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  family  of  Farnese, 
was  preparing,  by  Charles's  permission,  to  make  himself 
master  of  Parma.  Octavio  saw  his  danger :  and  sensible  of 
his  inability  to  defend  himself  against  the  imperial  troops,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  for  protection,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See. 
But  the  imperial  minister  having  already  pre- occupied  the 
car  of  Julius,  Octavio's  petition  met  with  a  cold  reception. 

26.  Id.  IbkL       Mem.  <k  Milntr. 
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Despairingy  therctfore,  of  support  from  his  holiness,  he 
b^gan  to  look  elsewhere  for  assistance ;  and  Henry  IL  of 
France,  the  only  prince  powerful  enough  to  protect  him, 
was  fortunately  in  a  situation  to  lend  him  that  assistance. 

Having  not  only  settled  his  own  domestic  concerns,  but 
brought  his  transactions  w^  the  two  British  kingdoms 
which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  attention  from  the  affairs 
of  the  continent,  to  such  an  issue  as  he  desired,  Henry  was 
at  full  leisure  to  pursue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary 
jealousy  of  the  emperor's  power  naturally  suggested*  He 
accordingly  listened  to  the  overtures  of  Octavio;  and,  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  furnished 
him  with  what  assistance  he  desired. 

The  war  of  Parma,  where  the  French  took  the  field  as 
the  allies  of  the  duke,  and  the  imperialists  as  the  protectors 
of  the  Holy  See;  the  pope  having  declared  Octavio^s  fief 
forfeited,  was  distinguished  by  no  memorable  event;  but 
the  alarm  which  it  occasioned  in  Italy  prevented  most  of 
the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing  to  Trent  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  re-assembling  the  council,  so  that  the  legate  and 
nuncios  found  it  necessary  to  adjourn  to  a  future  day,  hop* 
ing  that  such  a  number  mig^t  then  assemble,  as  would  ena* 
ble  them  in  decency  to  beg^n  their  deliberations.  When 
that  day  came,  the  French  ambassador  demanded  audience, 
and  protested,  in  his  master's  name,  against  an  assembly 
called  at  such  an  improper  juncture ;  when  a  war,  wantonly 
kindled  by  the  pope,  made  it  impossible  for  the  deputies 
from  the  Gallican  church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  safety,  or 
to  deliberate  concerning  articles  of  faith  and  discipline  with 
the  requisite  tranquillity.  He  declared,  that  Henry  did  not 
acknowledge  this  to  be  a  general  (ecumenic  council,  but 
must  consider  and  would  treat  it  as  a  particular  and  partial 
convention'^ 

That  declaration  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the 
council,  at  the  commencement  of  its  deliberations.    The 
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kgate,  however,  affected  to  despise  Henry^t  protest ;  the 
prelates  proceeded  to  determine  the  great  points  in  contra^ 
versy  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  pen* 
ance,  and  extreme  unction ;  and  the  emperor  strained  his 
authority  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  establish  the  reputation 
and  jurisdiction  of  that  assembly,  llie  Protestants  were 
prohibited  to'  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  its  decrees  or 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  on  their  refusing 
compliance,  their  pastors  were  ejected  and  exiled  $  such 
magistrates  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  new  opinions  were  dismissed ;  their  offices  were 
filled  widi  the  most  bigotted  of  their  adversaries ;  and  the 
people  were  compelled  to  attend  the  ministration  of  priests 
whom  they  regarded  as  idolators,  and  to  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  rulers,  whom  they  detested  as  usurpers*®. 

These  tyrannical  measures  fully  opened  the  eyes  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony  and  other  Lutheran  princes,  who,  al- 
lured by  the  promise  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  pros* 
pect  of  farther  advantages,  had  assisted  the  emperor  in  the 
war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  Maurice,  in 
particular,  who  had  long  beheld  with  jealous  concern  the 
usurpations  of  Charles,  now  saw  the  necessity  of  setting 
bounds  to  them ;  and  he  who  had  perfidiously  stript  his 
nearest  relation  and  benefactor  of  his  hereditary  possessions, 
and  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country,  became 
the  deliverer  of  Germany. 

The  policy  with  which  Maurice  conducted  himself  in 
the  execution  of  his  design  was  truly  admirable.  He  was 
so  perfect  a  master  of  address  and  dissimulation,  that  he 
retained  the  emperor's  confidence,  while  he  recovered  die 
good  opinion  of  the  Protestants.  As  he  knew  Charles  to 
be  inflexible  with  respect  to  the  submission  which  he  re* 
quired  to  the  Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  whe- 

S8.  Id.  Ibid. 
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liktr  he  should  establish  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worship 
in  his  dominions ;  he  even  undertook  to  reduce  to  obedience 
the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  who  persisted  in  rejecting  it ; 
and  he  was  chosen  general,  by  a  diet  assembled  at  AugSi- 
burg,  of  the  imperial  army  levied  for  that  purpose.  But  he 
at  the  same  time  issued  a  declaration,  containing  professions 
of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  as  well 
as  of  his  resolution  to  guard  against  all  the  errors  and  en* 
croacfaments  of  the  papal  see ;  and  he  entered  his  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  unltss  the 
Protestant  divines  had  a  full  hearing  granted  them,  and 
were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  that  assembly ;  unless  the 
pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  it,  should  en- 
gage to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bbhops 
from  their  oath  of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their 
sentiments  with  greater  freedom.  He  reduced  Magde- 
burg, after  a  siege  of  twelve  months,  protracted  by  design, 
in  order  that  his  achemea  might  be  ripened  before  his  army 
was  disbanded'9.  The  public  articles  of  capitulation  were 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  emperor's  views,  and  suffici- 
endy  severe*  But  Maurice  gave  the  magistrates  secret  aa- 
aurances  that  their  city  should  not  be  dismantled,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  should  neither  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise 
of  tbetr  religion,  nor  deprived  of  any  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  elected  him  their  burgrave,  a 
dignity  which  had  fermeriy  belonged  to  the  electoral  house 
of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  its  possessor  to  very  ample 
jurisdiction  both  in  die  city  and  its  dependencies. 

Far  from  suspecdng  any  thing  fraudulent  or  collusive 
in  the  terms  of  accommodation,  the  emperor  ratified  th^m 
without  hesitation,  freely  absolving  the  Magdeburgers 
from  the  sentence  of  ban  denounced  against  them;  and 
Mainrice,  under  various  pretences,  kept  his  veteran  troops 
in  pay,  while  Charles,  engaged  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
&e  council,  entertained  no  apprehension  of  his  designs* 
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But,  previous  to  the  unfolding  of  these  designs,  some 
account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungary^ 
which  contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  Maurice's  operations. 

When  Solyman  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungary  of 
the  dominions  wluch  his  father  had  left  him,  he  granted  that 
unfortunate  prince,  as  has  been  already  related,  the  country 
of  Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The 
government  of  this  province,  together  with  the  care  of 
educating  the  infant  king  (for  the  sultan  still  allowed  him 
to  retain  that  tide),  was  committed  to  Isabella  the  queen- 
mother,  and  Martinuzzi  bishop  of  Waradin,  whom  the  late 
king  of  Hungary  had  appointed  his  son^s  guardians,  and  re« 
gents  of  his  dominions.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
occasioned  the  same  dissendons  in  a  small  principality, 
which  it  would  have  excited  in  a  great  monarchy.  The 
queen  and  bishop  grew  jealous  of  each  other's  authority : 
both  had  their  partizans  amongst  the  nobility :  but  as  Mar- 
tinuzzi,  by  his  superior  talents,  began  to  acquire  the  ascen- 
dant, Isabella  courted  the  protection  of  the  Turks.  The 
pplitic  prelate  saw  his  danger;  and,  through  the  mediation 
of  some  of  the  nobles,  who  were  solicitous  to  save  dieir 
country  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  he  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  queen.  But  he,  at  the  same  time,  se- 
cretly dispatched  one  of  bis  confidants  to  Vienna,  and  en- 
tered into  a  negociation  with  the  king  of  the  Romans,  whom 
he  oifered  to  assist  in  expelling  the  Turks,  and  in  recover- 
ing possession  of  the  Hungarian  throne. 

Allured  by  such  a  flattering  prospect,  Ferdinand  agreed, 
notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman,  to  invade  the  prin- 
cipality of  Transylvania.  The  troops  destined  for  that  serw 
vice,  consisting  of  veteran  Spanish  and  German  soldiers, 
were  commanded  by  Castaldo  marquis  dePiadena,  an  offi- 
cer of  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  who  was  power- 
fully seconded  by  Martinuzzi  and  has  faction  among  the  Hun- 
garians I  and  the  sultan  being  then  at  the  head  of  his  forces 

on 
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on  the  borders  of  Peraia,  the  Turkish  bashaws  could  not  afford 
the  queen  such  immediate  or  effectual  assistance  as  the  exi- 
gency of  her  afiairs  required*  She  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  listen  to  such  conditions  as  she  would  at  any  other  time 
have  rejected  with  disdain.  She  agreed  to  give  up  Tran* 
sylvania  to  Ferdinand,  and  to  make  over  to  him  her  son's 
title  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  in  exchange  for  the  principal  * 
lities  of  Opelen  and  Ratibor  in  Silesia,  for  which  she  imme- 
diately set  out. 

Martinuzzi,  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Transylvania,  with  almost  unlimited  authority : 
and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  it.  He  conducted  the  war 
/  against  the  Turks  with  equal  ability  and  success :  he  reco« 
vered  some  places  of  which  they  had  taken  possession ;  he 
Tendered  their  attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive ;  and  he 
established  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  not  only 
in  Transylvania,  but  in  several  of  the  adjacent  countries* 
Always,  however,  afraid  of  the  talents  of  Martinuzzi,  Fer- 
dinand now  became  jealous  of  his  power ;  and  Castaldo,  by 
imputing  to  the  governor  designs  which  he  never  formed, 
and  charging  him  with  actions  of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  at 
last  convinced  the  king  of  the  Romans  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  Hungarian  crown,  he  must  cut  off  that  ambitious 
prelate.  The  fatal  mandate  was  accordingly  issued;  Castal- 
do willingly  undertook  to  execute  it:  Martinuzzi  was  assas- 
sinated. But  Ferdinand,  instead  of  the  security  which  he 
expected  from  that  barbarous  measure,  found  his  Hungarian 
territories  only  exposed  to  more  certain  danger..  I'he  no- 
bles, detesting  such  jealous  and  cruel  policy,  either  retired 
to  their  own  estates,  or  grew  cold  in  the  service,  if  they  con- 
tinued with  the  Austrian  army ;  while  the  Turks,  encouraged 
by  the  death  of  an  enemy  whose  vigour  and  abilities  they 
dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hostilities  with  fresh  vigours^. 

Maurice,  in  the  meantime,  having  almost  finished  his 
intrigues  and  preparations,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
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MA  agiAnat  the  tmperon  He.h^  coadtvicd  ik  tmnty  viiib 
Henry  II*  of  Fraace,  who  wialied  to  dbyUaguhh  bfaaaelf^  hgr 
trying  hit  8dreiigtb  agfaiaat  the  aamc  «iemy,  whoa  k  ba4 
htfuu  the  gkury  of  bU  iather'a  reiga  ta  oppose  But  as  U 
would  have  been  indeceat  in  a  Popish  prinee  to  undertakic 
ibe  defence  of  the  Protestant  churchy  the  interests  of  v^ 
gioQ>  how  much  sc^imr  ^.y  might  he.  a£Eected  by  the  treaty^ 
were  not  os^ce  mentioned  in  any  of  thearticleai.  The  onlji 
motives  assigned  for  now  leaguing  against  Chalks,  wers 
tf>  proeure  the  Landgrave  Uberty>  and  to  preveas  the  aub> 
veraion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  biws  of  the  Gernsan 
onpire*  Religious  concerns,  the  confederates  pretended  to 
commit  entirely  to  the  care  of  Providence.. 

Having  secured  the  protection  of  the  French  monarchy 
Maurice  proceeded  with  great  coniidenee,  bate^aal  eaulioa^ 
to.  execute  his  pkuk.  As  be  judged  it  neccasary  to  demand 
once  moce^  beiore  he  sook  off  the  mask^  that  the  Landgiav« 
should  be  set  at  liber^,  be  sent  a  solemn  emban» 
'  sy,  in  which  moat  of  the  Geraaaa  princes  joia«dp 
to  the  emperor  at  Inapvuck,  in  order  to.  enforce  his  request* 
Constant  to  b  is  system  in  regard  to  the  capiive  pru&ce,  Charka 
ekided  the  demand,  though  urged  by  such  pawerfuk  inserces- 
son.  But  this  appUcattoa,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  Land* 
grave,  was  of  infinite  service  ta  Maurice,  It  served  ta  jnarify 
his  subsequentproceedings,  and  to  demonstrate  the  neceasi^ 
of  taking  arms,  in  order  to  extort  that  equitable  concession, 
which  his  naediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain*  He  ao» 
cordin^y  dispatched  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  Paris,  to  has* 
ten  the  march  of  the  French  army ;  he  took  measures  to  bring 
his  own  troops  together  on  the  first  summona;  and  be  pro* 
vided  for  the  security  of  Saxony,  while  he  should  be  absent. 
All  these  complicated  operations  were  carried  on  with  so 
OMich  secrecy  as  to  elude  the  observation  of  Charks,  whosn 
sagacity  in  observing  the  conduct  of  all  around  lum,  com- 
monly led  him  to  excess  of  distrust.  He  remained  in  perfect 
traoquiUity  at  Inspruck,  solely  occupied  in  counteracting  the 

intriguea 
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krtngne^tif  the  pope's  legate  itt  Trettt,  aad  in  «e€ding  the 
ooMtitkma  dti  whicfa  the  Ptt>te8taiit  diTincs  afaould  be  admits 
ted  iatQ  the  eemeiL  EVcft  GnmviUe,  biehop  of  Arras^  his 
prime  minister,  though  one  of  the  moM  sidnle  statesmen  of 
dmt^  or  perhaps  of  way  age^  was  deceived  by  the  ex^isite 
'  address  with  which  Maurice  concealed  his  designs^  ^  A 
^*  dnmlceli  German  held,"  replied  he  to  the  duke  of  Alra^ 
sitspicionS,  concemtng  the  elector's  sincerity,  '^  is  too  grosb 
**  to  form  any  scheme  which  I  cannot  easily  penetrate  and 
^  baffle."  GraavUle  Was  on  this  occasion,  however,  the  dupe 
of  his  onm  artifice.  He  had  bribed  twt)  of  Maurice's  ministers, 
on  whose  information  he  depended  for  their  master's  inten« 
tioos  i  bnt  that  prince  having  fbrtunately  discovered  |heir 
ptrfidy,  instead  of  punishing  diem  for  their  crime,  dexter, 
ously  availed  himself  of  the  fraud*  He  lAected  to  treat  these 
flMnisters  with  greater  confidence  than  ever ;  he  admitted 
them  into  his  consuhattons,  and  setaied  to  lay  open  his  heart 
to  them ;  bnt  he  took  care  all  the  white  to  make  them  ao^ 
qwlinted  with  fiothing  but  what  it  was  his  interest  should  be 
known,  and  droy  transmitted  to  Inspfaok  such  accounts  as 
lulled  die  arvAy  Granville  in  security^' • 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed :  and  he 
had  the  satisfaotioil  to  find,  that  his  intrigues  and  design* 
were  atill  unknown.  But  although  ready  to  take  the  iieMI> 
he  did  not  yet  lay  aside  the  arts  he  had  hitherto  etnplnjnKl* 
Pretending  to  be  indisposed,  he  dispatched  one  of  the  midis« 
ters  whom  Granville  had  bribed,  to  inform  the  em^ror,  that 
he  meant  soon  to  wait  upon  him  at  Inspruck^  and  to  apologi la 
fer  his  delay^^.  In  the  mean  time  he  assembled  his  Artny, 
which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  fivi^  thousalid 
hotse,  {ftuUishmg  at  the  samte  -time  a  nrnntfesto,  containing 
his  reasons  fortaking  arms ;  namely^  to  secure  die  Prottsstan^ 
aaUgion,  to  maintain  the  Germlin  constitution^  and  deliver 
the  Laadgrbve  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long  add  um 

31.  Mdvil's  Mcmoirt.  3%  IVid. 
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just  impriflonment.  To  this  the  king  of  France,  in  his  own 
name,  added  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  assumed  the  extraor- 
dinary appellation  of  Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Germany 
and  its  captive  Princes^K 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishment  at 
events  so 'unexpected.  He  was  not  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
such  formidable  enemies.  His  embarrassment  increased 
their  confidence:  their  operations  were  equally  bold  and 
successful.  The  king  of  France  immediately  entered  Lor- 
rain,  made  himself  master  of  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Metz ; 
while.  Maurice,  no  less  intrepid  and  enterprising  in  the  field, 
than  cautious  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet,  traversed  all  Upper 
Germany,  every  where  reinstating  the  magistrates  whom 
Chaiies  had  deposed,  and  putting  the  ejected  Protestant 
'  ministers  in  possession  of  the  churches. 

The  emperor  had  recourse  to  negociation,  the  only  re- 
source of  the  weak ;  and  Maurice,  conscious  of  his*  own 
political  talents,  and  willing  to  manifest  a  pacific  disposition, 
agreed  to  an  interview  with  the  king  of  the  Romans,  in  the 
town  of  Lintz,  in  Austria,  leaving  his  army  to  proceed  on  its 
march,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg. 
Nothing  was  determined  in  the  conference  at  Lintz,  except 
diat  another  should  be  held  at  Passau.  Meanwhile  Maurice 
continued  his  operations  with  vigour:  He  marched  directly 
towards  Inspruck ;  and  hoping  to  surprise  the  emperor  in 
that  open  town,  he  advanced  with  the  most  rapid  motion 
that  could  be  given  to  so  great  a  body  of  men,  forcing  seve- 
ral strong  passes  and  bearing  down  all  resistance. 

Charles  was  happily  informed  of  his  danger  a  few  hours 
before  the  enemy's  arrival ;  and  although  the  night  was  far 
advanced,  dark  and  rainy,  he  immediately  fled  over  the  Alps 
kx  a  litter,  being  so  much  afflicted  with  the  gout  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  any  other  mode  of  travelling.  Enraged  that  his 
prey  should  escape  him,  when  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
seizing  it,  Maurice  pursued  the  emperor  and  his  attendants 

S3.  Msnu  de  JHHer,  torn.  ii. 
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aome  ihikB;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  men, 
whose  flight  was  hastened  by  fear,  he  returned  to  Inspruck, 
and  abandoned  the  emperor's  baggage  to  the  pillage  of  his 
soldier834.  Meantime  Charles  pursued  his  journey^  and  ar« 
rived  in  safety  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  where  he  continued 
till  matters  were  finally  settled  with  the  Protestant  princes. 

In  consequence  of  Maurice's  operations,  the  council  of 
Trent,  broke  up.  The  German  prelates,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  their  territories,  returned  home  $  the  rest  were  ex* 
tremeiy  impatient  to  be  gone;  and  the  legate,  who  had 
hitherto  dissappointed  all  the  endeavours  of  the  imperial  am- 
bassadors  to  procure  the  Protestant  divines  an  audience  in 
the  council,  gladly  laid  hold  on  such  a  plausible  pretext  for 
dismissing  an  assembly,  which  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to 
govem35«  The  breach  which  had  unhappily  been  made  in 
the  church,  instead  of  being  closed  was  widened ;  and  all 
mankind  were  made  sensible  of  the  inefiicacy  of  a  general 
council  for  reconciling  the  contending  parties. 

The  victorious  Maurice  repaired  to  Passau,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  second  conference  with  the  king  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  as  matters  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
future  peace  and  independency  of  the  empire  were  then 
to  be  agitated,  thither  resorted  the  ministers  of  all  the  elec- 
tors, together  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable 
princes  and  free  cities.  The  elector  limited  his  demand 
to  three  articles  set  forth  in  his  manifesto;  namely,  the 
liberty  of  the  Landgrave,  the  public  exercise  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  Germany. 

These  demands  appearing  extravagant  to  the  imperial 
ambassadors,  they  were  presented  by  Ferdinand  to  the  em- 
peror in  person,  at  Villach,  in  the  name  of  all  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant;  in  the  name  of 
such  as  had  assisted  in  forwarding  his  ambitious  schemes, 

34.  Amoldi,  K/«.  Maurit,  35.  Father  Paul,  lib.  iv. 
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M  w«U  at  of  those  who  Ii«d  viewed  the  progress  of  Us  power 
with  jeilousy  ud  dnwL  UnwiUitig^  howeyer,  to  forego  «r 
once  objects  wluch  he  had  loag  pursued  wiich  ardour  and 
faope^  Cbartes,  notwidisUnding  his  need  of  peace^  was  deaf 
to  the  united  voioe  of  Germany.  He  rejected  the  proffered 
terns  with  disdain ;  and  Maurice,  well  acquainted  with  the 
•naperar's  arts^  suspectnig  that  he  meant  only  to  amuse  and 
deceive  by  a  shew  of  negociatkui)  immediately  rejoined  his 
troopa  and  laid  siege  to  Frankfort  oa  the  Maine^ 
*  This  measure  had  the  desired  efiect.  Firm  and 
haugh^  as  his  nature  was,  Charles  found  it  necessary  to 
mi^e  concessions ;  and  Maurice  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
accept  of  conditions  kss  advantageous  than  those  he  had 
proposed^  than  again  commit  ail  to  the  doubtful  issue  of 
wmr^.  He  therefore  repaired  once  more  to  Passau,  renew- 
ed the  congress^  and  concluded  a  peace  on  the  following 
terass  :-*^^  The  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms  be« 
^^  fore  the  12th  day  of  August;  the  Landgrave  shall  be  set 
^  at  liberty,  on  or  before  that  day;  a  diet  shall  be  held  with- 
^  in  six  months,  in  order  to  deliberate  conceming  the  most 
^  eficctuai  method  of  preventing  for  the  future  all  dissei^ 
^  sions  conceming  religion ;  in  the  meantime,  no  injury 
•^  shall  be  olered  to  such  as  adhere  to  the  confession  oS 
^^  Aiqfsburg,  nor  shall  die  Catholics  be  molested  in  the  es* 
^  erase  of  their  religion ;  the  imperial  chamber  diall  admi* 
^  nister  justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both  parties,  and 
^  Protestants  be  admitted  indiscriminately  widi  Catholica 
<^  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court;  the  encroachments  said  to 
'^  have  been  made  upon  the  constitution  and  libeities  of 
**  Germany,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
^^  approaching  diet  of  the  empire ;  and  if  that  diet  should 
^  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes  respecting  rdigion, 
^  the  stipnbtions  in  the  present  treaty,  in  behalf  of  die  Pro* 
**  teetants,  shall  continue  forever  in  full  forced. 

3&  Hinaniii,  lib.  x.  37.  XecueH  tk  7}-tffffa»  tom.  U. 
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Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau,  which  set  limits  to  the  authority  of  Charles  V.  over« 
turned  the  vast  fabric  which  he  had  employed  so  many 
years  in  erecting,  and  established  the  Protestant  church  in 
Germany,  upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis.  It  is  singular,  that 
'in  this  treaty,  no  article  was  inserted  in  favour  of  the  king 
of  France,  to  whom  the  confederates  had  been  so  much 
indebted  for  their  suc'cess.  But  Henry  II.  experienced 
only  the  treatment  which  every  prince,  who  lends  his  aid 
to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war,  may  expects^.  As  soon  aa 
the  rage  of  faction  began  to  subside,  and  any  prospect  of 
accommodation  began  to  open,  his  services  were  forgot- 
ten, and  his  associates  made  a  merit  with  their  sovereign 
of  die  ingratitude  with  which  they  had  abandoned  thew 
protector. 

The  French  monarch,  however,  sensible  that  it  was 
more  his  interest  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Germanic 
body  than  to  resent  the  indignities  offered  him  by  any  par* 
ticular  member  of  it,  concealed  his  displeasure  at  the  perfidy 
of  Maurice  and  his  associates.  He  even  affected  to  talk, 
in  the  same  strain  as  formerly,  of  his  zeal  for  maintaining 
the  ancient  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  empire.  And 
he  prepared  to  defend,  by  force  of  arms,  his  conquests  in 
Lorrain,  which  he  foresaw  Charles  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  wresting  from  him.  But  before  I  relate 
the  events  of  the  new  wars  to  which  those  conquests  gave 
birth,  we  must  take  a  view  of  the  aiFairs  of  our  own  island ; 
a  more  contracted  but  not  less  turbulent  scene,  and  dis» 
couloured  by  more  horrors  and  cruelties  than  the  continent, 
during  the  dark  and  changeable  period  that  followed  the 
death  of  Henry  VIIL  and  terminated  in  the  steady  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth. 

38.  Robertson^  Miit.  Cbarle^  K.  book  x. 
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LETTER  LXII. 

EKCLAKD,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRT  VHI.  UNTIL  THE  AC- 
CESSION OV  ELIZABETH,  IN  1558;  TOGETHER  WITH  AN 
ACCOUNT  or  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  SCOTLAND,  DURINQ  THAT 
PERIOD,  AND  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IV 
BOTH  THE   BRITISH  KINGDOMS. 

JriENRY  VIII.  by  his  will,  made  near  a  month 
before  his  death,  left  the  crown,  first  to  prince  Edward,  his 
son,  by  Jane  Seymour;  then  to  the  princess  Mary,  his 
daughter  by  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  and  lastly, 
*  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  by  Anne 
Boleyn,  though  both  princesses  had  been  declared  illegi- 
timate by  parliament.  These  particulars,  my  dear  Philip, 
are  necessary  to  be  mentioned  here,  in  order  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  disputes  which  afterwards  arose  in 
regard  to  the  succession. 

Edward  VI.  being  only  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was  com* 
mitted  to  sixteen  executors,  among  whom  was  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  chancellor,  chamberlain,  and 
all  the  great  officers  of  state.  They  chose  one  of  their 
number,  namely  the  earl  of  Hertfort,  the  king's  maternal 
uncle,  instantly  created  duke  of  Somerset,  to  represent  the 
royal  majesty,  under  the  title  of  Protector;  to  whom  dis- 
patches from  English  ministers  abroad  should  be  directed, 
and  whose  name  should  be  employed  in  all  orders  and 
proclamations.  Him  they  invested  with  all  the  exterior 
symbols  of  regal  dignity ;  and  he  procured  a  patent  from 
the  young  king,  investing  him  also  with  regal  power*. 

This  patent,  in  which  the  executors  are  not  so  much  as 
mentioned,  being  surreptitiously  obtained  from  a  minor,  the 
protectorship  of  Somerset  was  a  palpable  usurpation ;  but 

1.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformat,  vol.  U. 
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as  the  executors  acquiesced  in  the  new  establishment^  an4 
the  king  dssoovered  an  extreme  attachment  to  his  iincle« 
who  was  a  man  of  moderation  and  probity,  few  objections 
wmrc  madd  to  his  power  or  tide*  Other  causes  conspired 
to.canfirm  botfa«  Somerset  had  long  been  regarded  as  the 
secftiet  partizan  of  the  reformers,  become  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  respectable  body  of  men  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
being  now  freed  from  restraint,  he  scrupled  not  to  discover 
his  intention. of  correcting  all  abuses  in  the  ancient  religion, 
and  of  adopting  stiU  more  of  the  Protestant  innovations.  He 
also  took  care  that  the  king  should  be  educated  in  the  same 
princijdes.  To  these  Edward  soon  discovered  a  zealous 
attachment;  and  aU  men  foreseeing,  in  the  course  of  bitf 
reign,  the  total  abolition  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  England^ 
they  began  early  -and  very  generally  to  declare  themselves» 
jn  favour  of  those  tendts,  which  were  likely  to  become  in 
the  end  triumphant,  and  of  that  authority  by  which  they 
were  propagaseci*  "" 

.  I^  his  schemes  for  advancinig  the  progress  of  the  reforma* 
tion,  the  protector  had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of 
Cramer,  whose  moderation  and  prudence  made  him  averse 
against  aU  violent  changes,  and  determined  him  to  draw  over 
the  people,  by  insensible  gradations,  to  that  system  of  doc« 
tone  and  discipline  which  he  esteemed  the  most  pure  and 
perfect*.  And  to  these  moderate  counsels  we  are  indebted, 
not  only  for'  the  full  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  England,  but  also  for  that  happy  medium  between  super*- 
stition  and  enthusiasm,  observable  in  the  constitutibn  of  the 
English  church.  The  fabric  of  the  secular  hierarchy  was  left 
and  maintained  entire ;  the  ancient  liturgy  was  preserved,  as 
fni'  as  was  thought  consistent  with  the  new  principles ;  many 
ceh-emonies,  become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  use, 
were  retained ;  and  the  distinctive  habits  of  the  clergy,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  tanks,  were  eominued.  No  innovation 

5.  Id.  IHicL 
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WW  admitted  merely  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  or  a  fanad* 
cal  love  of  novelty.  The  establishment  of  the  church  of 
England  was  a  work  of  reason. 

As  soon  as  the  English  government  was  brought  to 
aome  degree  of  composure,  Somerset  made  preparations  for 
a  war  with  Scodand;  determined  to  execute,  if  possible^ 
that  project  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  by  marriage,  on 
which  the  late  king  had  been  so  intent,  and  which  seemed 
once  so  near  a  happy  issue,  but  which  had  been  defeated  by 
the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Beatoun.  This  politic  and  power* 
fill  prelate,  though  not  able  to  prevent  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  from  agreeing  to  the  treaty  of  marriage  and  union 
with  England,  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
party,  afterwards  regained  his  authority,  and  acquired  suflb- 
cient  influence,  not  only  to  oblige  the  earl  of  Arran,  who 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  regency,  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  Henry  VIII.  but  also  to  abjure  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  to  which  he  seemed  zealously  attached,  and 
to  reconcile  himself,  in  1543,  to  the  Romish  communion,  in 
the  Franciscan  church  at  Stirling3. 

The  fatal  effects  of  this  change  in  the  religious  and  po« 
litical  sentiments  of  the  regent,  were  long  felt  in  Scotland* 
Arran's  apostacy  may  even  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  re» 
mote  cause  of  all  the  civil  broils  which  afflicted  both  king* 
doms  in  die  subsequent  century,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  of  which  the  in£uit 
queen  of  Scots  was  now  the  sole  representative.  The  south* 
cm  and  most  fertile  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  suddenly  hud 
waste  by  an  English  army.  Various  hostilities  ensued  with 
various  success,  but  without  any  decisive  event.  At  last  an 
end  was  put  to  that  ruinous  and  inglorious  warfare,  by 
the  peace  concluded  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 
at  Campe,  in  1546 ;  the  French  monarch  generously  stipucv 
lating  that  his  Scottish  allies  should  be  included  in  the  treaty. 

3.  RobemoB^  SUt,  Scm.  book  n. 
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The  religious  consequences  were  more  serious  and  lasting^ 
and  their  political  influence  was  great. 

The  Scottish  regent  consented  to  every  thing  that  the 
xeal  of  the  cardinal  thought  Necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  established  religion.  The  reformers  were  every  where 
cruelty  persecuted,  and  many  were  condemned  to  that  dread* 
ful  punishment  whicb  the  church  has  appointed  for  its  ene- 
mies.  Among  those  committed  to  the  flames  was  a  popular 
preacher  named  George  Wishart;  a  man  of  honourable 
birth,  and  of  primitive  sanctity,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  talent  of  seizing  the  attention  and  engaging  the 
afiections  of  the  multitude.  Wishart  suffered  with  the  pa^ 
tience  of  a  martyr ;  but  he  could  not  forbear  remarking  the 
barbarous  triumph  of  his  insulting  adversary,  who  beheld 
from  a  window  of  his  sumptuous  palace  the  inhuman  spec* 
tacle: — and  he  foretold,  that  in  a  few  days  ihe  cardinal 
should,  in  the  same  palace,  lie  as  low  as  now  he  was  exalted 
high,  in  opposition  to  true  piety  and  religion4. 

This  prophecy,  like  many  others,  was  probably  the  cause 
of  the  event  which  it  foretold.  The  disciples  of  Wishart 
enraged  at  his  cruel  execution,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Beatoun ;  and  having  associated  with  them  Norman  Lesly, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  instigated  by  re- 
venge on  account  of  private  injuries,  they  surprised  the  car- 
dinal in  his  palace  or  casde  at  St.  Andrews,  and  instantly  put 
him  to  death.  One  of  the  assassins,  named  James  Melvil, 
before  he  struck  the  fatal  blow,  turned  the  point  of  his  sword 
towards  Beatoun,  and  in  a  tone  of  pious  eidiortation  called 
to  him,  **  Repent  thee,  thou  wicked  cardinal!  of  all  thy  sins 
^^  and  iniquities ;  but  especially  of  the  murder  of  George 
*^  Wishart,  that  instrument  of  Christ  for  the  conversion  of 
^  these  lands*  It  is  his  death  which  now  cries  for  vengeance* 
^  We  are  sent  by  God  to  inflict  the  deserved  punishment 
••  upon  thee^.*' 

4.  SpotswcMcL  .BochSBan.  $.  Knox.    Keith. 
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The  conspirmton,  though  only  sixteen  in  number,  took 
possession  of  the  castle,  after  turning  QUt  one  by  one  the 
cardinal's  formidable  retinue;  and  being  reinforced  by  their 
friends,  they  prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  London,  craving  assistance  from 
Henry  VIIL  The  death  of  that  prince,  which  happened 
^on  after,  blasted  all  their  hopes.  Th^y  received,  however, 
during  the  siege,  supplies  both  of  money  and  provision^  from 
England ;  and  if  they  had  been  able  to  hold  out  only  a  £sw 
weeks  longer,  they  would  have  escaped  that  severe  capitula* 
tion  to  which  they  were  reduced,  not  by  the  regent  alone, 
but  by  a  body  of  troops  sent  to  his  assistance  from  France. 

Somerset  entered  Scodand  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  ;  while  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  one  half  of  which  con- 
sisted of  ships  of  war,  and  the  other  of  vessels  laden  with 
provisions  and  military  stores,  appeared  on  the  coast,  in  or^ 
der  CO  second  his  operations,  and  supply  his  army.  The  eart 
of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland,  had  for  some  time  observed  tlVis 
storm  gathering,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  He  had  sum- 
moned together  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom ;  and  his 
army,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  was  posted  to 
the  greatest  advantage  on  a  rising  ground,  guarded  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eske,  a  little  above  Musselburg,  when 
the  protector  came  in  view.  Alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  force 
so  formidable,  and  so  happily  disposed,  Somerset  made  an 
overture  of  peace  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  on  conditions  very 
admissible.  He  offered  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  com- 
pensate the  damage  he  had  done  by  his  inroad,  provided  the 
Scottish  regency  would  engage  to  keep  their  young  queen  at 
home,  and  not  to  contract  her  to  any  foreign  prince,  until 
she  should  arrive  to  the  age  of  maturity,  when  she  might 
choose  a  husband  without  the  consent  of  heii  council.  But 
this  moderate  demand  was  rejected  by  the  Scottish  regent 
with  disdain,  and  merely  on  account  of  its  moderation.  It 
was  imputed  to  fear;  and  Arran,  confident  of  success,  was 
afraid  of  nothing  but  the  escape  of  the  English  army.     He 

therefore 
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therefore  left' his  strong  €afli|>,  as  aoon  as  he  Sdtw  the 'pro- 
tector, began  to  move  toward  the  aea^  suspecting  that  he  hw 
tended  to  embark  on  board  his  fleet ;  and  passing  the  river 
£ske,  advanced  into  the  plaiiH  and  attacked  the  English 
army  near  the  village  of  Pinckey,  with  no  better  success  than 
his  i^hness  deserved. 

Having  drawn  up  hid  tisoops  en  an  eminence,  Somerset 
had  now  the  advantage  xif  ground  on  his  side.  The  Scot- 
tish army  consisted  chiefly  of  iipfantry,  whose  principal 
weapon  was  a  long  spear,  and  whose  files  for  that  reason 
were  deep  and  their  ranks  dose*  A  body  so  compact  and 
firm  easily  resisted  the  attack  of  the  English  cavalry,  broke 
them,  and  drove  them  ofi"  the  field.  Lord  Grey,  their  com- 
mander,  was  dangerously  wounded ;  lord  Edward  Seymour, 
son  of  the  protector,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and 
the  royal  standard  was  near  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy*  But  the  Scots  being  galled  by  the  protector's  artil- 
lery in  front,  and  by  the  fire  from  the  ships  in  flank,  while 
the  English  archers,  and  a  body  of  foreign  fusiliers,  poured 
in  volleys  of  shot  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  they  at  last 
began  to  give  way :  the  rout  became  general,  and  the  whole 
field  was  soon  a  scene  of  confusion,  terror,  flight,  and  con- 
sternation. The  pursuit  was  long  and  bloody.  Ten  thou- 
sandof  the  Scots  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  but  a  very  in- 
considerable number  of  the  conquering  enem}^. 

This  victory,  however,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Scot- 
land with  final  subjection,  was  of  no  real  utility  to  England. 
It  served  only  to  make  the  Scots  throw  themselves  incon- 
siderately into  the  arms  of  France,  and  send  their  young 
queen  to  be  educated  in  that  kingdom ;  a  measure  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  prelude  to  her  marriage  with  the  dau- 
phin, and  which  effectually  disappointed  the  views  of  Somer- 
set, and  proved  the  source  of  Mary's  accomplishments  as  a 
woman,^  and  of  her  misfortunes, as  a  queen.     The  Scottish 

6.  Fatten.     HoUinj^thed.. 
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iioblet  in  taking  this  step,  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of 
nsentment,  seem  to  have  forgot  that  zeal  for  the  indepen- 
dency of  their  crown,  which  had  made  thetn  violate  their 
engagemenu  with  Henry  VIII*  and  oppose  with  so  muck 
ardour  the  arms  of  the  protector. 

The  cabals  of  the  English  court  obliged  the  duke  of  So* 
meraet  to  return,  before  he  could  take  any  effectual  mea- 
sures for  the  subjection  of  Scotland ;  and  the  supplies  whidi 
^  ^  the  Scots  received  from  France,  enabled  them 
m  a  great  measure,  to  expel  their  mvaders,  while 
the  protector  was  employed  in  re-establishing  his  authority, 
and  in  quelling  domestic  insurrections.  His  brother,  lord 
Seymour,  a  man  of  insatiable  ambition,  had  married  the 
queen  dowagar,  and  openly  aspired  at  the  government  of 
the  kingdom.  In  order  to  attain  this  object,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  seduce  the  young  king  to  his  interests  ;  found  means 
to  hold  a  private  correspondence  with  him,  and  publicly 
decried  the  protector's  administration.  He  had  brought 
over  to  his  party  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  together 
with  some  of  the  most  popular  persons  of  inferior  rank ; 
and  he  had  provided  arms  for  ten  thousand  men,  whom  it 
was  computed  he  could  muster  from  among  his  ovrn  do- 
mestics and  retainers^. 

Though  apprised  of  all  these  alarming  circumstances^ 
Somerset  shewed  no  inclination  to  proceed  to  extremities. 
He  endeavoured  by  the  most  friendly  expedients,  by  rea- 
son, entreaty,  and  even  by  loading  Seymour  with  new  fa- 
vours, to  make  him  desist  from  such  dangerous  politics. 
But  finding  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  he  began  to  think 
of  ^more  serious  remedies;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
hoped  to  raise  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruin  of  both,  inflamed 
the  quarrel  between  the  brothers.  By  his  advice  lord  Sey- 
mour was  committed  to  the  Tower,  attainted  of  high  tre»> 
son,  condemned,  and  executed^ 
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The  protector  had  now  IcMiire  to  complete  the  Refer* 

matioiit  the  great  work  which  he  had  so  success^  .  ^^_ 

-„    .  *  •  .       -.  '  I.  n  ^   A. D.  1549. 

ittlly  beguiii  in  conjunction  with  Cramner,  the 

prinKate)  and  which  was  now  the  chief  obje<^  of  concern 

throughout  the  nation.  A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines 

had  been  appointed  by  tihe  privy-coundl  to  compose  a 

liturgy:  they  had  executed  the  work  committed  to  diem,  as 

already  observed,  with  judgment  and  modei|ition ;  and  they 

not  unreasonably  flattered  themselves,  that  diey  had  framed 

a  service  in  which  every  denomination  of  Christians  might 

concur.     This  form  of  worship,  which  was  nearly  the  same 

with  that  at  present  authorized  by  law,  was  established  by 

partifaitteDt  in  all  the  chtirchesy  and  uniformity  was  ordered 

(o  be  observed  in  all  the  rites  andceremonies^. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  was 
the  Reformation  happily  completed  in  England ;  and  its  civil 
and  religious  consequences  have  since  been  deservedly  va» 
lued.  But  there  is  no  abuse  in  socie^  so  great,  ^s  not  to  be 
attended  with  some  advantages }  and  in  the  beginning  of  in* 
novation^  the  loss  of  those  advantages  is  always  sensiUy 
felt  by  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  before  it  can  perceive  die  bene« 
fifes  resulting  from  the  desirable  change. 

No  institution  can  be  imagined  less  favourable  to  the 
hxterests  of  mankind  than  that  of  the  monastic  life ;  yet  was 
it  followed  by  many  effects,  which  having  ceased  with  the 
suppression  of  monasteries,  were  much  regretted  by  the  peo* 
pie  of  EngUmd.  The  monks,  by  always  residing  at  their  con* 
venis,  in  the  centre  of  their  estates,  spent  their  money  in  the 
country,  and  afforded  a  ready  market  for  commodities.  They 
werealso  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  England,  what  they 
still  are  in  kingdoms  where  the  Romish  religion  is  estab« 
lished,  the  best  and  most  indulgent  landlords ;  bebg  limited 
by  the  rules  of  their  order  to  a  certain  mode  of  living,  and 

9.  2  fc  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  1. 
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cQsiaeqt»efotljr.ba.viog  feww  otKsitiye*  for.«x|onkm.^M  other 
men.  The  abbots  and  priortswfcrBbeMde8«M:cusl9nM$ilj» grant 
leases  at  an  und^r  valuer  and  to  receive  a  predem  iajretttOB. 
But  tbo  abbey-lands  fell  under  djfferetit  managftmeQ^. when 
distribucedamoogthe  prin^'ipalnQbility  and  gentry  i  the  rents 
of  farms  miete  rabed>  while  the  tenaots  found  not  the  s^mi 
facility  in  disposing  of  the  produce.  The  mooipy  w^s  often 
spent  in  the  capitnl ;  and  to  inerease  the  evil^.  p^niiunge  in 
that.^e  being  feund  more  profitable  dian  tiUage^  whek 
estaics^wQcelttid  waste  by  ioolosure^  The  £artv^r«,  regnrded 
as  an  useless  burden^  wtfre  ^etpelled  their  habixaftioqsd  md 
the  cottagers^  deprived  even  of  the  commons^  (^n.^vhicb-thiejr 
had  formerly  fed  their  cuiik^  wer^  reduced  to,beggary'?4 

These  grievances  of  the  comi^oo' people  P^ffsseiin^.inf 
snrrestioQe  in  several  parts  of  England  i  i|nd-  SoQicuseCy  who 
loved  popularity-,  imprudently  encouraged  ^lenii  by  estkfl* 
vouriog  to.  afford  that  redress  which  .wna  aot  io,his^itec^ 
TranquiHtty>  however,  Was  soOn  rei^tored  tot^e  j|Mttgd<Hn, 
by  die  vigilance  of  lordRusaelandtbe.earJiof  WAvivickxwbo 
cut  many  of  the  unhappy  malecontems  inpiec^s^^a^  difq)ev^ 
aed  tfte  itst»  But  the  protector  never  recovered  hisailthorityt 
The  nobility  and  gentry  Were  in  general  displtaaed  with  th4 
prefeoence  which  he  Seemed  to  haVe  giv«n  to  the  people ; 
and  as  they  ascribed  all  the  insults  to  which,  tbey  bud  befiii 
lately  exposed,  to  his  procrastini^tion,  and  to  the  icountenaQoe^ 
shewn  to  the  multitude,  they  apprehended  A  mnewalqf  tho 
sarn^  ditorders  from  his  passion  for  populte  ftime.  His 
enemies  even  attempted  to  turn  the  rage  of  th4  pt^pnlnee 
against  him,  by  working  upon  the  lower  dbs$  among,  die 
Catholics;  and  having  gained  over  to  their  party  tbelesrd 
mayor  of  London,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Towei*,  andiHiSBy 
of  the  great  officers  of  sute,  they  obliged  Somerset  to 
resign  the  protectorship,  and  committed  him  to  cnstodyj  A 
council  of  regency  was  formed,  in  which  the  eaii  of  War- 

10.  Strypc,  Yol.  ii. 
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wkk^  who  had  conducted  this  revdudoiit  bore  the  chief 
•way,  and  who  actually  goveiiied  the  ktagdom  without  tho 
invidiouB  title  of  protector'  K 

The  first  act  of  Warwick's  administratioii  was  thenego- 
ciation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  and  with  t «  n. 
Scotland.  Heniy  IL  had  taken  advantage  of 
tbe  disturbances  in  England  to  recover  several  places  in 
the  Bottlogaois,  and  even  to  lay  siege,  though  without 
effect)  to  Boulogne  itself*  He  now  took  advantage,  in 
treating,  of  the  state  of  the  English  court*  Sensible  of  the 
importance  of  peace  to  Warwick  and  the  party,  the  French 
monarch  absolutely  refused  to  pay  the  two  millions  of 
orowns,  which  his  predecessor  had  acknowledged  to  be 
due  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  arrears  of  former  stipula> 
tions*  He  would  never  consent,  he  said,  to  render  himself 
tributary  to  any  prince,  alluding  to  the  reversion  of  annual 
payments  demanded ;  but  he  offered  a  large  sum  for  the 
immediate  restitudon  of  Boulogne  and  its  territory*  Foujr 
hundred  thousand  crowns  were  agreed  on  as  the  equivalent 
Scotland  was  comprehended  in  thb  treaty*  The  English 
stipulated  to  restore  some  fortresses,  which  diey  still  held 
in  diat  kingdom^'* 

Having  thus  established  his  administration,  freed  die 
Icingdom  from  all  foreign  danger,  and  gained  partizans^ 
who  were  dbposed  to  second  him  in  every  domestic  enter- 
ffiae,  ithe  eari  of  Warwick  began  to  think  of  carrying  into 
execution  those  vast  profects  which  he  had  formed  for  his 
own  aggrandisument*  The  last  earl  of  Northumberland 
had  died  without  issue ;  and  as  his  brother,  sir  Thomas 
Percy,  had  been  attainted  on  account  of  the  share  which 
iie  took  in  the  Yorkshire  insurrection  during  the  late  reign^ 
die  title  was  at  present  extinct,  and  the  estate  was  vested 
in  the  crown*  Warwick  procured  for  himself  a  grant  of 
that  large  estate,  which  lay  chiefly  in  die  North, 
the  most  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  ^*  ^*  ^^^^* 
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dignified  with  the  tide  of  duke  of  Nortinumberlaad^  This 
was  a  great  step ;  but  therb  was  yet  a  strong  bar  in  the  way 
of  his  ambition.  Somerset,  though  degraded,  and  lessened 
in  the  public  esteem,  in  consequence  of  bis  spiritless  con- 
duct,  continued  to. possess  a  considerable  share  of  popula* 
rity.  *  Northumberland,  therefore,  resolved  to  ruin  the  man 
he  had  injured,  and  whom  he  still  regarded  as  the  chief 
obstacle  against  the  full  attainment  of  his  views.  For  that 
purpose,,  he  employed  his  emissaries  to  suggest  desperate 
projects  to  this  unguarded  nobleman^  and  afterwards  ac- 
'  ^  cused  him  of  high  treason  for  seeming  to  acqui- 
*  esce  in  thenu  Somerset  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  on  Tower-hill ;  and  four  of  his  friends  shared 
the  same  unjust  and  unhappy  fate.  His  death  was  sincerely 
btment^d  by  the  people,  to  whom  he  had  been  peculiarly 
indulgent,  and  who  regarded  him  as  a  margin  their  cause. 
Mtiny  of  them  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  bloody 
which  they  long  preserved  as  a  precious  relique'3, 

Northumberland  might  seem  to  have  now  attained  the 
highest  point  of  elevation,  to  which  a  subject  could  aspire, 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  power.  His  rank  was  second 
only  to  the  royal  family,  his  estate  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  government  was  entirely  under  his 
direction.  But  he  aspired  after  yet  greater  power  and  con- 
sequence; his  ambition  knew  no  bounds.  Having  pro- 
cured a  parliament,  which  ratified  his  most  despotic  mea- 
sures,  and  regulated  its  proceedings  according  to  his  will| 
he  next  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  pardcularly  with 
t^e  young  king,  by  manifesting  an  uncommon  zeal  for  the 
reformed  religion ;  to  which  the  opening  mmd  of  Edward 
was  warmly  devoted,  and  the  interests  of  which  more  sensi- 
bly touched  turn  than  all  other  objects. 

In  his  frequent  conversations  on  this  subject,  Northum-> 
berland  took  occasion  to  represent  to  that  pious  prince, 
whose  health  began  visibly  to  decline,  the  danger  to  which 
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^die  Reformation  would  be  exposed,  should  his  sister  Mary, 
a'  bigotted  Catholic,  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England 'j 
^  that  although- no  such  objection  lay  against  the  prhiccss  Eli-^ 
zabcth,  he  could  not,  HrHh  anjr  degwe  of  propriety,  exclude 
one  sister,  without  also  excluding  the  other  $  that  both  bad 
been  declared  illegitimate  by  parliament ;  that  die  qUeen  of 
Scots  'stood  excluded  by  the  latie  king's  will,  and  was*  be-* 
sides  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome;  that  these  three 
princesses  being  set  aside  for  such  solid  reasons,  the  BvtC' 
cession  devolved  on  *  the  marchioness  'of  Dorset,  eldest 
daughter  of  &e  •duke  of  Suffit^k,  iand  the  French  queen,  his 
father's  youngest  tA^ttt;  that  the  apparent  successor  to  the 
inarchioness  was  her  daughter,  lady  Jante  Gray,  who  .wM 
every  way  worthy  of  a  crown,  j  r  :  : 

These  arguments  made  a  deep  JmpreBsion  upon  tho* 
mind  of  EdwM-d.  He  had  long  lamented  die  obstinacy  of 
his  sister  Mary,  in  adhering  to  the  Romish  communion, 
and  seemed  to  foresee  all  the  horrors  of  her  reign«  He 
respected,  and  even  loved  Elizabeth, 'but  lady  jfane  Gray^ 
being  of  the  same  age,  had  been  educated  along  with  him,' 
and  had  commanded  his  esteem  and  admiration,  by  the 
progress  whith  she  made  in  every  branch  of  literature.  He 
bad  enjoyed  full  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  purity  of  her  religious  principles,  a  circumstance -didii 
weighW'with  him  above  every  (fther  consideration  in  thcP 
choice  of  .a  successor;  and  it  seems  besides  probable,  that 
ber  elegant  person  and  amiable  disposition  had  inspired  his 
heart  with  a  tendet  affection.  He  therefore  listened  to  the 
proposal  of  disinheriting  his  sisters,  with  a  patience  whicW 
would  otherwise  have  beeh  highly  criminal. 

Meanwhile,  Northumberland,  Ifinding  he  was  likely  tty 
carry  his  principal  point  with  the  king,  began  to  propose  the 
other  parts  of  his  scheme.  Two  sons  of  the -duke  of  SuiTolk^ 
by  a  marriage  aubs^uent  to  the  death  of  the 
French  queen,  having  died  this  season  of  the 
Sweating  Sickness  X^n  epidemical  malady  which  raged  all 

over 
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over  ilie  kiagdom),  that  title  w«t  become  extiacti  Kovw 
,  ^lumberiend  persuaded  the  king  to  bestow  it  on  the  marqois 
of  Dorset;  and  by  means  of  this  and  other  favours,  he  ob» 
lained  from  the  new  duke  and  duchess  of  Suffolk,  their 
eldest  dauQ^ter  lady  Jane,  in  marriage  to  his  fourth  son, 
lord  GuUdfinrd  Dudley'4« 

In  order  to  complete  his  plan  of  ambition,  it  now  onfy 
remained  for  N<»idiumberhuid  to  procure  the  desired 
diange  in  the  ^succession;  and,  in  tiie  present  languishing 
state  of  the  king's  healdi,  after  all  the  argua&eats  that  had 
been  used,  it  was  no  dificult  matter  to  obtain  adeed  to  that 
cfect  from  Edward*  He  met  with  more  composition  from 
tiie  judges,  and  other  persons  necessary  to  the  execution  <tf 
such  a  deed.  But  they,  at  last,  were  all  silencedt  eidier  by 
Ateats  or  promises ;  and  the  great  seal  was  aiExed  to  the 
king^s  letters  patent,  settling  the  crown  on  the  heirs  of  dm 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  she  herself  bebg  cottt(«t  to  g^ve  plaee 
10  her  daughters,  or,  in  other  words,  to  lady  Jane,  fof 
whom  she  was  sensihk  the  change  in  the  succession  had 
been  projected* 

The  king  died  soon  after  this  singular  transaction;  and 
so  much  tiie  sooner  by  being  put  into  the  hands  of  an  igno> 
rant  woman,  who  undertook  to  restore  him,  in  a  little  time, 
to  his  former  state  of  health.— Most  of  our  historians,  but 
Especially  such  as  were  well  affected  to  the  Refbrmationy 
dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  tiie  excellent  qualities  of 
tills  young  prince,  whom  (as  an  elegant  writer  observes)  the 
flattering  promises  c{  hope,  joined  to  many  real  virtuea^ 
bad  made  an  object  of  fond  regard  to  the  pubfic;  and  niak* 
ing  allowance  for  the  delicacy  of  his  frame,  and  tiie  man* 
Mrs  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  seems  to  have  pos* 
sessed  all  tiie  accomplishments  that  could  be  e3q»ected  in  n 
.youth  of  sixteen. 

Aware  of  the  oppoutionthat  would  be  made  to  the  con* 
terted  change  in  the  succession,  Northumberland  had  care* 
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IbDy  coaoealed  the  dettiiuition  of  the  crown  iigned  by  Ed* 
ward*  He  even  kept  that  prmee's  death  secret  for  a  whibi 
in  hopes  of  gettmg  the  two  princeaeee  mto  his  powen  With 
this  view,  he  engaged  the  council  to  desire  their  attendaMf 
at  court,  under  pretence  that  the  king's  infirm  stale  of  health 
required  the  assistance  of  their  advice,  and  the  oteaoUtioA 
of  their  company.  All  obedience  or  anxiety,  they  instantly 
left  their  several  retreats  in  the  country,  and  aet  out  for 
London ;  but  happily,  before  their  arrival,  they  both  got  in* 
telligence  of  their  brother's  death,  and  of  the  coospiracir 
formed  against  themselves.  Mary,  who  had  advaneed  aa 
far  as  Hodsdon,  when  she  Msoeived  tlus  notico  made  hast» 
to  retire,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and  most  emiai* 
derable  gentry  in  every  eoun^  of  England,  cdmmandinf 
them  to  assist  her  in  the  deleiiee  of  her  crown  and  peison'  i« 
Farther  ditnimulation  Northumberland  now  saw,  wonU 
be  friudess ;  he  dievefore  went  to  Sion«-house,  iriieve  M^ 
Jane  Gray  resided,  accempanied  by  ahody  of  the  nobili^ 
and  approachingher  with  Ae  respect  usually  paid  to  thaap- 
verrign,  informed  her  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne*  hmi^ 
jane,  who  was  in  a  great  measiire  ignorant  of  the  intriguea 
of  her  £»^r«i&plaw,  received  this  infonnation  with  equal 
grief  and  surprise*  She  even  refused  to  aec^  the  erOw»| 
pleaded  the  preferable  tkk  of  the  two  princesseai  expressed 
her  dread  of  the  consequences  attending  an  enCerprixe  ad 
dangerous,  nay  so  criminal^  and  begged  to  reaoain  in  that 
private  station  in  which  she  was  bonu  Her  heart,  hjl  ef 
dM  passion  for  Uteratnre  and  the  elegant  arts,  and  of  affec- 
tfon  for  her  husband,  who  was  wor&y  of  att  her  regard,  had 
sever  opened  ttsdf  to  the  flattering  aBurements  of  ambition^ 
Overcome,  however,  at  last,  by  the  entreaties  raiber  thanthe 
reasons  of  her  rcladons,  she  submitted  to  their  will)  and 
Korthundberland  iaemiediately  conveyed  her  to  London,, 
where  she  was  procUaaed  queen,  but  without  one  api^aud* 
ingvcMoe. 
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The  people  heard  the  prbclamation  with  silence  and  con* 
tern :  tfie  very  preachers  employed  their  eloquence  in  vain 
to  convince  their  auditors  of  the  justice  of  lady  Jane's  title. 
Respect  for  the  royal  line,  and  indignation  against  the  Dud* 
leys,  was  stronger,  even  in  the  breasts  of  the  Protestants, 
than  the  dread  of  popery*^* 

Meantime  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk,  whither  the  princess 
Mary  had  fled,  resorted  to  her  in  crowds ;  -  and  when  she 
assured  them,  that  she  never  meant  to  alter  the-  laws  of  Ed- 
ward Vie  concerning  religion,  they  zealously  enlisted  them- 
•elves  in 'her  cause.  The  nobility  and  gentry  duly  flocked 
to  her  with  reinforcements.  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  J^rother 
to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  carried  over  to  her  four  thousand 
men,  levied  fc^r  the  suppott  of  her  rival.  The  fleet  declared 
for  her.  Even  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  commanded  in  the 
Tower,  finding  resistance  fruidess,  opened  the  gates  of  that 
fortress:  and  lady  Jane^  after  the  vain  pageantry  of  wearing 
E  crown  during  ten  days,  returned  without  a  sigh  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  domestic  life.  The  council  ordered  Mary  to  be 
proclaimed ;  and  Northumberland,  deserted  by  his  follow- 
ers, and  despsuring  of  success,  complied  with  that  order  with 
exterior  marks  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  He  was  brought 
to  trial,  however,  and  condemned  and  executed  for  high- 
treason.  Sentence  was  sdso  pronounced  against  lady  Jane 
Gray  and  lord  Guildford  Dudley ;  but  they  were  respited 
on  account  of  their  youth,  neither  of  them  having  attained 
the  age  of  8eventeenI^ 

No  sooner  was  Mary  seated  on  the  throne,  than  a  totad 
change  took  place  both  in  men  and  measures.  They  who 
had  languished  in  confinement  were  lifted  to  the  helm  of 
power,  and  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  diurch  as 
well  as  of  the  state.  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  other  Catholic 
bishopft,  were  restored  to  their  sees,  and  admitted  to  the 
queen's  favour  and  confidence ;  while  the  most  eminent  pro* 
tostant  prelates  and  zealous  reformers,  Ridley,.  Hooper^ 

16l  Ibid.  \7.  He/Un.    Burnet. 
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^admer,  Coverdale,  and  Cranmer,  were  thrown  into  pri« 
•on.  The  men  of  Suffolk  were  brow-beateD,  because  they 
presumed  to  plead  the  queen's  promise  of  maintaining  the 
reformed  religion  ;  and  one,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  in  re* 
calling. to  her  memory  the  engagements  into  which  she  had 
entered,  when  they  enlisted  themselves  in  her  service,  was 
set  in  the  piUoiy.  A  parliament  was  procured  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  sentiments  of  the  court,  and  a  bill-  passed 
declaring  the  queen  to  be  legitimate ;  ratifying  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  annulling 
the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer.  All  the  statutes  oi 
Edward  VI.  respecting  religion  were  repealed;  and  the 
queen  sent  assurances  to  the  pope  of  her  earnest  desire  oi 
reconciling  herself  and  her  kingdoms  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
requesting  that  cardinal  Pole  might  be  appointed  legate  for 
the  performance  of  that  pious  office'^. 

Reginald  Pole  was  descended  from  the  royal  family  of 
England,  being  fourth  son  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury^ 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence*  He  gave  early  indica- 
tions of  that  fine  genius,  and  generous  disposition,  by  which 
he  was  so  much  distinguished  during  his  more  advanced 
age;  and  Henry  VIII.  having  conceived  great  friendship 
for  him^  proposed  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  As  a  pledge  of  future  favours,  Henry  conferred 
on  him  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  the  better  to  support  him  in 
his  education.  But  when  the  king  of  England  broke  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  Pole  not  only  refused  to  second  his 
measures,  but  wrote  against  him  in  a  treatise  on  the  Unity 
cf  the  Church.  This  performance  produced  an  irreparable 
breach  between  the  young  ecclesiastic  and  his  sovereign^ 
and  blasted  all  Pole's  hopes  of  rising  in  the  English  church. 
He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  sink,  llie  pope  and  the 
emperor  thought  themselves  bound  to  provide  for  a  man 
of  so  much  eminence ;  who,  in  support  of  their  cause,  bad 
sacrificed  all  his  pretensions  to  fortune  in  his  own  country. 

ISr  3uniet»  vol.  ii. 
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Pole  wiii  crtnted  %  cardinaly  imd  tent  Icgile  into  Flanders* 
Bnt  he  took  no  hi|^er  thim  deaoon's  ordert,  which  did  not 
condemn  him  to  celibacy;  and  he  wai  euspected  of  having 
aipired  to  the  Bngtish  crown»  by  mean*  of  a  marriage  with 
the  peinccis  Maiy,  during  the  life  of  her  Ceither.  The 
marquia  of  fimeter,  lord  Montacute,  the  cardinal's  brother, 
imd  several  other  persons  of  rank,  suffered  for  this  conspi. 
raey»  whether  real  or  pretended.  To  hold  a  correspondence 
with  thai  obnoxious  fugitive*  was  deemed  perhaps  suflicient 
guilt.  It  was  enough,  at  least,  to  expose  tfaem  to  the  in* 
dignation  of  Henry »  and  his  will,  on  many  occasions,  is 
"Inown  to  have  usurped  the  place  of  both  law  and  equity. 

But  whatever  doubt  may  remain  of  Pole's  intrigues  for 
obtaining  die  crown  of  England,  through  an  riliance  with 
Mary,  it  is  certain  that  she  was  no  sooner  seated  upon  the 
throne,  than  she  thought  of  making  htm  the  partner  of  her 
sway.  The  cardinal,  however,  being  now  in  the  decline  of 
life,  was  represented  to  the  queen  as  unqualified  for  the  bua« 
tie  of  a  court,  and  the  fatigue  of  business.  She,  therefore, 
laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  him,  as  a  husband ;  but  as  she  en* 
tertained  an  high  esteem  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  she  still 
proposed  to  rei^  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  in  the  adminis«» 
tration  of  her  government— and  henceherrequest  to  the  pope. 

This  alliance,  and  one  with  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  being 
fleeted  for  various  reasons,  the  queen  turned  her  eye  toward 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  there  found  a  ready  correspondence 
with  her  views.  Charles  V.  whose  ambition  was  boundless, 
no  sooner  had  heard  of  the  accession  of  his  kinswoman  Mary 
to  the  crown  of  England,  than  he  formed  the  scheme  of  ob- 
taining the  kingdom  for  his  son  Philip :  hoping  by  that  ac- 
quisition to  balance  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  Germany. 
And  Philip,  although  eleven  years  younger  than  Mary,  who 
^as  destitute  of  every  external  beauty  or  grace,  gave  lus  con<« 
^nt  without  hesitation,  to  the  match  proposed  by  his  father. 
The  emperor,  therefore,  immediately  sent  over  an  agent  to 
signify  his  intentions  to  the  queen  of  England ;  who,  flattered 

with 
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with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  pleased  with  the  support  of  so 
powerful  an  alliance,  and  happy  to  unite  herself  more  closely 
to  her  mother's  family,  to  which  she  had  always  been 
warmly  attached,  gladly  embraced  the  proposal.  The  earla 
of  Norfolk  and  Arundel,  lord  Paget,  whom  she  had  pro- 
moted, and  bishop  Gardiner,  now  become  prime  minister, 
finding  how  Mary's  inclinations  leaned,  gave  their  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  Spanish  alliance ;  but  as  they  were  sensible 
the  prospect  of  it  diffused  universal  apprehension  and  terror 
for  the  liberty  and  independency  of  the  kingdom,  the  mar* 
riage  articles  were  drawn  up  with  all  possible  attention  to  the 
interest  and  security,  and  even  to  the  grandeur  of  England. 
The  emperor  agreed  to  whatever  was  thought 
necessary  to  soothe  the  fears  of  the  people,  or  *  * 
quiet  the  jealousies  of  the  nobility.  The  chief  articles  were, 
That  Philip,  during  his  marriage  with  Mzry^  should  bear 
the  title  of  king,  but  that  the  administration  should  be  vested 
solely  in  the  qiieen ;  that  no  foreigner  should  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office  in  the  kingdom ;  that  no  innovation  should 
be  made  in  the  English  laws,  customs,  or  privileges ;  that 
Philip  should  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her  con- 
sent, nor  any  of  her  children  without  the  consent  of  the  no- 
bility ;  that  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage  should  inherit, 
together  with  England,  Burgundy,  and  the  Low  Countries; 
that  if  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son  by  a  former  marriage,  should 
die  without  issue,  Mary's  issue,  whether  male  or  female, 
should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the  emperor's 
hereditary  dominions ;  and  that  Philip,  if  the  queen  should 
die  before  him,  without  issue,  should  leave  the  crown  of 
England  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of 
administration  whatsoever' 9. 

But  this  treaty,  though  framed  with  so  much  caution  and 
ekiQ,  was  far  from  reconciling  the  English  nation  to  the 
iSpauish  alliance.    It  was  universally  said,  that  the  emperor, 

19.  Rymcr,  vol.  xv.    Burnet,  vol.  ii. 
'  '  VOL.  II.  3m  in 
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in  order  to  get  possession  of  England,  would  agree  to  any 
terms ;  and  that  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  which 
he  had  granted,  the  more  certainly  might  it  be  concluded  he 
had  no  serious  intention  of  observing  them.  His  general 
character  was  urged  in  support  of  these  obaervations ;  and 
it  was  added,  That  Philip,  while  he  inherited  his  £;ither'a 
vices,  fraud  and  ambition,  united  to  them  more  dangerous 
vices  of  his  own,  suUen  pride  and  barbarity,  England  seem- 
ed already  a  province  of  Spain,  groaning  under  the  load  of 
despotism,  and  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition* 
The  people  were  every  where  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  wanted 
only  an  able  leader  to  have  subverted  the  queen's  authori^. 
No  such  leader  appeared.  The  more  prudent  part  of  the 
nobility  thought  it  would  be  soon  enough  to  correct  ills  when 
diey  began  to  be  felt.  Some  turbulent  spirits,  however^ 
judged  it  safer  to  prevent  that  to  redress  grievances.  They 
accordingly  formed  a  conspiracy  to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  do* 
Clare  against  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  proposed  to  raise  Kent;  sir  Peter  Carew,  Devon- 
shire ;  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  engaged,  by  the  hopes 
of  recovering  the  crown  for  lady  Jane  Gray,  to  attempt 
raising  the  midland  counties.  But  these  conspirators  im^ 
prudently  breaking  concert,  and  rising  at  different  times 
were  soon  humbled.  Wyat  and  Suffolk  lost  their  heads,  as 
did  lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  husband  lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
to  whom  the  duke's  guilt  was  imputed. 

This  fond  and  unfortunate  couple,  died  with  much  pie^ 
and  fortitude.  It  had  been  intended  to  execute  thead  on  the 
same  scaffold  on  Tower-hill;  but  the  council,  dreading  the 
compassion  of  the  people  for  their  youth,  beauty,  and  inno^ 
cence,  changed  its  orders,  and  gave  directions  that  lady 
Jane  should  be  beheaded  within  the  verge  of  the  Towen 
She  refused  to  take  leave  of  her  husband  on  the  day  of  their 
execution;  assigning  ay  a  reason,  that  the  tendemeas  of 
parting  might  unbend  their  minds  from  th^t.  firmness  which 
their  approaching  doom  required  of  them.    ^^  Our  separa- 
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^  tidily"  added  she,  ^*  will  be  but  for  a  moment!  we  shaH 
**  aeon  rejoin  each  other  in  a  soene^  where  our  affecttona 
^  wi&  be  forever  united^  and  where  death,  dbappointment^ 
^  and  miflfertune,  can  no  longet  dietorb  our  fdicity^^"  She 
flfW'lord  Guildford  led  to  execution,  without  dtiscoveriog 
any  aign  of  weakneas ;  she  even  calmly  met  his  headless 
body  as  she  was  fjping  to  execution  herself,  retumii^  to  be 
antenred  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,. and  intrepidly  desired 
to  proceed  to  the  fatal  spot,  emboldened  by  die  reports  which 
she  had  received  of  the  magnanimity  of  his  behaviour.  On 
*lhat  occasion  she  wrote  ia  her  l^able«book  three  sentences ; 
eae  in  Greek,  one  in  Latin,  and  one  in  English.  The  mean* 
ing  of  them  was,  that  although  human  justice  was  against 
her  httsbetid's  body,  divine  mercy  would  be  fiivourable  to 
his  soul;  that  if  her  foult  deserved  punishment,  her  youth 
and  inexperience  ought  to  plead  her  excuse ;  and  that  God 
and  posterity,  she  trusted,  would  shew  her  fiivour.  On  the 
scaffold  she  behaved  with  great  mildness  and  composure, 
and  submitted  herself  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner  with 
8  steady  and  serene  countenance*^ 

The  queen's  authority  was  much  strengthened  by  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion,  commonly  called  Wyats,  from 
the  figtire  which  he  made  in  it ;  and  the  arrival  of  Philip  in 
England  gave  stiH  more  stability  to  her  government.  For 
aldiough  that  prince's  behaviour  was  ill  calculated  to  re« 
move  die  prejudices  which  the  English  nation  had  enter* 
takied  against  him,  being  distant  in  his  address,  and  so 
entrenched  in  form  and  ceremony,  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
inacoesaible,  his  liberality,  if  money  disbursed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  corruption  can  deserve  that  name,  made  him  many 
friends  among  the  nobiity  and  gentry.  Cardinal  Pole  also 
arrived  in  Engjhmd  about  the  same  time  with  legatine 
powers  from  the  pope ;  andhoth  houses  of  parliament  voted 
an  addhess  to  Philip  and  Mary,  acloiowledging  that  die  na- 
tion had  been  guilty  of  a  most  horrible  defection  from  the 

•    20.  Heylin,  p.  16r.    Fox,  vol  ill  21.  Id.  Ibid. 
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true  chorch ;  declaring  their  resolution  to  repeal  aU  lawB  en- 
acted in  prejudice  of  the  Romish  religion ;  and  praying  their 
majesties,  happily  uninfected  widi  that  criminal  schism !  to 
intercede  with  the  Holy  Fadier  for  the  absolution  and  for- 
giveness of  their  penitent  subjects.  The  request  was  readily 
granted.  The  legate,  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness,  gave  the 
parliament  and  kingdom  absdution,  freed  them  from  all 
ecclesiastical  censures,  and  received  them  again  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church*'. 

In  consequence  of  this  reconciliation  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  the  punishment  by  fire,  that  frightful  expedient  of 
superstition  for  extending  her  empire,  and  preservingher  do* 
minion,  was  rigorously  employed  against  the  most  eminent 
reformers.  The  mild  counsels  of  cardinal  Pcde,  who  was  in* 
clined  to  toleration,  were  over*roled  by  Gardiner  and  Bon- 
ner, and  many  persons  of  all  conditions,  ages,  and  sexes, 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  The  persecutors  made  their 
first  attack  upon  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  a  man 
equally  distinguished  by  his  piety  and  learning,  but  whose 
domestic  situation,  it  was  hoped,  would  bring  him  to  compli- 
ance. He  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  ten  chil- 
dren :  yet  did  he  continue  firm  in  his  principles,  and  such  was 
his  serenity  after  condemnation,  that  die  gaolers,  it  is  said, 
waked  him  from  a  sound  sleep,  when  the  hour  of  hia  execu^ 
tion  approached.  He  suffered  in  SmithfiehL 
'  Hooper  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  condemned 
at  the  same  time  with  Rogers,  but  sent  to  his  own  diocese  tobe 
punished,  in  order  to  strike  the  greater  terror  into  his  flock. 
The  constancy  of  his  death,  however,  had  a  very  contrary 
effect.  It  was  a  scene  of  consolation  to  Hooper  to  die  in  their 
sight,  bearing  testimony  to  that  doctrine  wh^ch  be  had  for- 
merly taught  among  them.  He  amtinued  to  exhort  them, 
till  his  tongue,  swollen  by  the  violence  of  his>  agony,  denied 
him  utterance ;.  and  his  words  were  long  »ihembered*9. 

22.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.    Fox,  vol.  iii.     '        55.  Id.  Ibid, 
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. .  Ettrmcy  bishop  of  St«<  David's^  also  sidkred  this  terrible 
punisKment  in  his  oi^hi  diocese..  And iRidley,. bishop  of 
Ixmdon,  and  Latimef,  formerly  bishop  of  Worcester^  two 
prelates  renerable  by  their  jrearS)  their  leaiaing^  and  their 
piety,  perished  together  in.the  samejfire  at  Oxford,  support- 
ing each  other's  cons^ey  by  their  mutual  exhortations. 
Latimer,  when  tied  to  the  stake,  called  to  his  companion, 
^^  Be  of  good  cheer^  my  brother!  we  shall  this  day  kindle 
^^  such  a  flame  in  England,  as,  I  trust  in  God,  wUl  never 
c^bkejeztinguiahedH."   .  . 

S  anders,  a  ireapectaUe  dergyman,  was  ccimmitted  to  the 
flames  at  Coventry.  A  pardon  was  offered  him  if  he  would 
recant:  but  he  rejected  it  with  disdain,  and  embraced  the 
slake,  saying,  ^^  Welcome  cross  of  Cbirist  I  welcome  ever* 
<^  lasting  life!"  Cratmi^rbadkss  courage  at  firsts  Overaw* 
ed  by  the  prospect  of  those  tortures  which  awaited  him,  or 
overcome  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  and  by  the  flattery  of  art- 
ful rnep,  who  pompously  represented  d»  dignities  to  which 
bis'i^haracter  still  entided  hioi,  if  he^  would  merit  them  by  a 
recantation,  he  agreed,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  to  subscribe  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  the  real  presence. 
Sut  Mary  and  her  council,  no  less  perfidious  than  cruel, 
determined^  that  this  reqantatio9>  should  avail  him  nothing; 
that  h^  should  acknowledge  hi^  errors  in  the.  pburich  before 
the  people,  and  afterward  be  led  to  execution.  Whether 
Cranm§r  received  secret  intelligence  of  their  design,  or  re« 
pented  of  his  weakness,  or  both,  is  uncertain,  but  he  sur- 
prised .the  audience  by  a  declaration  very  di&rent  from 
that  which  was  e3q>ected  from  him.  After  e]q)laintng  his 
^npc  ,of  what  he  owed  to  God  and  his  sovei-eign,  ^'  There 
^'  is  one  miscarriage  in  my  life,"  said  he,  ^<  of  which,  above 
^^  all  otkkptBj  I  severely  repent — thf  insincere  declaration 
*^  of  faith  to  turhich  I  had  the^ifeakness,  to  sub^.  . , 
^  scribe;  but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  at(]^ng'  *  *  '  * 
",for  fl^y  (qrror,  by  a  sincere  ^d  open  rcf^n^tipnj  and  am 

24»  Fox,  vol.  iji.    JBurnet,  vol.  lu 
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**  wiHmg  to  seal  with  my  blood  thut  doccrfaie  which  I  fimily 
<*  believe  to  have  been  commmucated  frcnn  Heaveoi** 

As  his  band,  be  added,  had  erred,  by  betraying  bia  hearty 
it  should  first  be  punished  by  a  severe  but  just  doonu  He 
accordingly  stretched  out  hia  arm,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
stake,  to  which  he  was  instantly  led,  and  without  discover* 
mg,  either  by  his  looks  or  motions,  the  least  sign*  o£  conk* 
punction,  or  even  of  feeling,  he  held  bis  right  hand  in  the 
flames,  till  it  was  utterly  consumed.  Hit  dioughts  appeared 
to  be  totally  occupied  in  reflecting  on  his  former  ikult;  and 
he  cdled  aloud  several  times,  ^  This  hand  has  offended  1" 
When  it  drc^ed  off,  he  discovered  a  sereni^  in  his  counte* 
nance,  as  if  satisfied  with  sacrificing  to  divine  justice  the  tiN 
strument  of  bis  crime  i  and  when  the  fire  attacked  his  body, 
his  soul,  wholly  collected  within  itself,  seemed  fi^rtified 
against  every  external  accident,  and  altogeth^  faiaccessible 
to  pain>^ 

It  would  be  endless,  my  dear  Philip,  to  enumerate  all 
the  cruelties  practised  in  England  during  this  bigotied  reign, 
near  three  hundred  persons  having  been  brought  to  the  stake 
in  the  first  rage  of  persecution*  Besides,  tiie  savage  barbarity 
on  one  hand,  and  the  patient  constancy  on  the  other,  are  so 
similar  in  all  those  martyrdoms,  that  a  narration,  veiy  litde 
agreeable  in  itself  would  become  dtogedier  disgustiog  by 
its  uniformity.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  the  suffer* 
ings  of  our  most  eminent  reformers,  whose  character  and 
condition  make  such  notice  necessaiy.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  human  nature 
appears  on  no  occasion  so  detestable,  and  at  die  same  time 
so  absurd,  as  in  these  religious  horrors,  which  sink  man* 
kind  below  infernal  spirits  in  wickedness,  a;nd  beneath  the 
brutes  in  fotty.  Bishop  Bonner  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the 
torments  of  the  victims  of  persecution.  He  sometimes 
whiffed  the  Protestant  prisoners,  with  his  own  bands,  till 
he  was  tired  with  the  violence  of  die  exercbe :  he  tore  out 

25,  Fox,  vol.  ill.    Bsmet,  vol.  ii. 
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ihe  beard  of  a  weaver,  who  refused  to  relinqiui^h  his  reli* 
gion ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  obstinate  heretic  a  more 
sensible  idea  of  buming,  he  held  his  finger  to  the  candle, 
till  the  sinews  and  veins  shrunk  and  bursi'^*  All  these  ex« 
amples  prove  that  no  human  depravity  can  equal  revenge 
and  cruelty,  inflamed  by  theological  hate. 

But  the  members  of  the  English  parliament,  though  so 
obsequious  to  the  queen's  will  in  reuniting  the  kingdom  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  in  authorising  the  butchery  of  their 
fellow-swb)ect9,  who  rejected  the  Catholic  faith,  had  stiU 
some  regard  left  both  to  their  ovm  and  the  national  interest. 
They  refused  to  restore  the  possessions  of  the  church.  And 
Mary  failed^  not  only  in  an  attempt  to  get  her  husband  de« 
dared  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  to  obtain  the  con* 
sent  of  parliaifient  for  vesting  the  admimstraticm  in  his 
hands,  but  in  all  her  political  hopes.  She  could  not  so  much 
as  obtain  a  parliamentary  consent  to  his  coronation. 

The  queen  likewise  met  with  much  and  long  opposition 
from  parliament  in  another  favourite  measure ;  namely,  in 
an  attempt  to  engage  the  nation  in  die  war  which  was 
kindled  between  France  and  Spain.  The  motion  was  for  a 
time  laid  aside  ;  and  PhUip,  disgusted  with  Mary's  impor* 
tunate  love,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
and  with  her  jealousy  and  spleen,  which  increased  with  her 
declining  years,  and  her  despair  of  having  issue,  had  gone 
over  to  his  father  Charles  V.  in  Flanders.  The  voluntary 
resignation  of  the  emperor,  aoon  after  this  visit,  put  Philip 
in  possession  of  all  the  wealth  of  America,  and  of  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  dominions  in  Europe.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, lay  aside  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  England,  of 
which  he  still  hoped  to  have  the  direction ;  and 
he  came  over  to  London,  in  order  to  support  his  '  * 
parliamentaxy  friends  in  a  new  motion  for  a  French  war. 
This  measure  was  zealously  opposed  by  several  of  the 
queen's  most  able  counsellors,  and  particularly  by  cardinal 

.:  .  .  26.  Fox,  vol.  iH. 
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Pole,  who,  having  taken  priest*s  orders,  had  beenlnstalled 
in  the  sec  of  Canterbury,  on  the  death  of  Cranmer.  But  hos- 
tilities having  been  begun  by  France,  as  was  pretended,  war 
was  at  last  denounced  against  that  kingdom  ;  and  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men  was  sent  over  to  tiie  Low  Countries, 
under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Pembroke*^. 

A  like  attempt  was  made  in  Scotland  by  the  French 
monarch  to  engage  that  kingdom  in  a  war  with  England* 
Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  dowager,  had  obtained  the  re« 
gcncy  through  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of- France,  and 
Henry  II.  now  requested  her  to  take  part  in  the  common 
quarrel.  She  accordingly  summoned  a  convention  of  the 
states,  and  asked  their  concurrence  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities  against  England.  But  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  were 
become  as  jealous  of  the  French,  as  the  English  were  of 
Spanish  influence,  refused  their  assent ;  and  the  regent  had 
in  vain  recourse  to  stratagem,  in  order  to  accomplish  her 
purpose. 

The  French  monarch,  however,  without  the  assistance 
of  his  ancient  allies,  and  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  St.  Quintin,  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  speak,  made  himself  master  of  Calais,  which  the 
English  had  held  upwards  of  two  hundred  years;  and  which 
as  it  opened  to  them  an  easy  and  secure  entry  into  the  heart 
of  France,  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  foreign  pos- 
session belonging  to  the  crown.  This  important  place  was 
recovered  by  the  vigilance  and  valour  of  the  duke  of  Guise ; 
who,  informed  that  the  English,  trusting  to  the  strength  of 
the  town,  deemed  in  that  age  impregnable,  were  accustomed 
to  recall  towards  the  close  of  summer,  great  part  of  the  garri- 
son, and  to  replace  it  in  the  spring,  undertook  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  succeeded  in  an  enterprize,  that  surprized  his 
own  countrynAen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As  be  knew  that 
success  depended  upon  celerity,  he  pushed  his  attacks  with 

27.  Burnet,  vol.  U.    Strvpc,  vol.  iii. 
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8tt«h  vigour,  that  the  governor  was  obliged  to  surrender  oa 
the  eighth  day  of  the  siege^^. 

The  joy  of  the  French  on  that  occasion  was  extreme. 
Their  vanity  indulged  itself  in  the  utmost  exult£.tion  of  tri- 
umph, while  the  English  gave  vent  to  all  the  passions  which 
s^gitate  a  high  spirited  people,  when  any  great  national  mis- 
fortune is  evidently  the  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of 
their  rulers.  They  murmured  loudly  against  the  queen  and 
her  council;  who,  after  engaging  the  nation  in  a  fruitless 
war,  for  the  sake  of  foreign  interest,  had  thus  exposed  it,  by 
their  negligence,  to  so  severe  a  disgrace. 

This  event,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  being  hat- 
«d  by  her  subjects,  and  despised  by  her  husband,  so  much 
affected  the  queen  of  England,  whose  health  had  long  been, 
declining,  that  she  fell  into  a  low  fever,  which  ^r-o, 

put  an  end  to  her  short  and  inglorious  reign. 
**  When  I  am  dead,"  said  she  to  her  attendants,  "  you  will 
<^  find  Calais  at  my  heart.?'  Mary  possessed  few  qualities 
either  estimable  or  amiable.  Her  person  was  as  little  engag- 
ing as  her  manners ;  and  amid  that  complication  of  vices 
which  entered  into  her  composition,  namely,  obstinacy^ 
bigotry,  violence,  and  cruelty,  )ve  scarcely  find  ax^y  virtue 
but  sincerity. 

Before  the  queen's  death  negociations  had  been  opened 
for  a  general  peace.  Among  other  conditions,  the  king  of 
France  demanded  the  restitution  of  Navarre  to  its  lawful 
owner,  the  king  of  Spain ;  that  of  Calais  and  its  territory  to 
England.  But  the  death  of  Mary  somewhat  altered  the 
firmness  of  the  Spanish  monarch  in  regard  to  that  capital 
article.  And  before  I  speak  of  the  treaty  which  was  after- 
ward signed  at  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  which  restored  tran- 
quillity to  Europe,  I  must  carry  forward  the  affairs  of  the 
contiilent.     Meantime  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words 

28.  Thuanus,  lib.  xx.  cap.  it 
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of  the  princess  EBsabeth,  who  now  succeeded  to  die  Amie 
of  Enghmd* 

The  English  nation  was  under  great  iq>prehensions  for 
the  life  of  this  princess,  during  her  sister's  whole  reign.  The 
attachment  of  Elizabeth  to  the  reformed  religion  offended 
Mary^s  bigotry;  and  menaces  had  been  employed  to  bring 
her  to  a  recanution.  The  violent  hatred  which  the  queen 
entertained  against  her,  broke  out  on  every  occasion ;  and 
all  her  own  distinguished  prudence  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  |»'event  the  fatal  effects  of  it.  She  retired  into  the  coun- 
try;  and  knowing  that  she  was  surrounded  with  spies,  she 
passed  her  time  wholly  in  reading  and  study.  She  complied 
with  the  established  mode  of  worship,  and  eluded  att  que^ 
tions  in  regard  to  religion.  When  asked,  on  purpose  to 
gather  her  opinion  of  the  real praenccy  what  she  thought  of 
these  words  of  Christ,  «<  This  is  my  body  }*'«— and  whether 
she  believed  i t  the  true  body  of  Christ  that  was  in  the  sacra- 
Bcnt  of  the  Lord^s  supper?  she  replied  thus: 

<<  Christ  was  the  Word  that  spake  it ; 
<<  He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
*^  And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
"  That  I  believe,  and  take  it»9.» 

After  the  death  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth  delivered  her  sen- 
timents more  freely ;  and  the  first  act  of  her  administration 
was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  lit- 
urgy was  again  btroduced  in  the  English  tongue,  undtheoadi 
of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the  dergy.  The 
*  number  of  bishops  had  been  reduced  to  fourteen, 
by  a  sickly  season  which  preceded  this  change ;  and  all  diese, 
except  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  having  refused  compliance^ 
were  deprived  of  their  sees.  But  of  the  great  body  of  fbt 
English  clergy,  only  eighty  rectors  and  vicars,  fifty  pre* 
bendaries,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and 

20.  Baker.    Str)rpe.    Ciundcii. 
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as  many  deant^  sacrificed  their  livings  for  Uieir  theolo|pcal 
opanions33« 

This  change  in  religicm  completed  the  joy  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  the  accession  of  Elizabeth;  the  auspicious 
commencement  of  whose  reign  may  he  said  to  have  prog* 
nosticated  that  felicity  and  glory  which  uniform^  attended 
it*  lliese  particulan,  my  dear  Philip,  will  make  all  retro* 
^ect  in  the  affiurs  of  England  unnecessary,  beyond  the 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis. 


LETTER  LXIIL 


TRX  CONTIHSNTOt  EUAOPS,  FBOK  THE  rBACS  OF  PASSAU,  f > 
1553,  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  GBATBAV  CAMBEESIS,  IN   1559. 

1  HE  treaty  of  Passaa  was  no  sooner  signed  thsoL 
Maurice,  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  marched  into  Hungary 
against  the  Turks,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  in 
consequence  of  his  engagements  with  Ferdinand,  whom  the 
hopes  of  such  assistance  had  made  the  most  zealous  advocate 
of  the  confederates.  But  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Turkish 
armies,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and 
Castaldo,  the  Austrian  general,  who  was  piqued  at  being 
Superceded  in  the  command,  prevented  the  elector  from 
performing  any  thing  in  that  country  worthy  of  his  former 
Sunt  J  or  of  much  benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans* 

In  the  meantime  Charies  V.  deeply  affected  for  the  toss 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  had  formed  the  barrier 
of  the  empire  on  the  side  of  France,  and  would  noiir  secure 
the  frontier  of  Champagne,  left  his  inglorious  retreat  at  Vil* 
lach,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  forces  which  he 
had  asaembled  against  the  confederates,  determined  to  reco* 
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ver  the  thrte  bithopricks:  In  order  to  conceal  the  destina* 
tion  of  his  army,  he  circulated  a  report  that  he  intended  to 
lead  it  into  Hungary',  to  second  Maurice  in  hisr 
A.  D.  1552.  ^jp^^j^^^jQg  against  the  infidels ;  and  as  that  pre- 
text failed  him,  when  he  began  to  approach  the  Rhine,  he 
pretended  that  he  was  marching  first  to  chastise  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  who  had  refused  to  be  included  in  the  treaty 
of  Passau,  and  whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many called  loudly  for  redress. 

The  French,  however,  were  dbt  deceived  by  these  artifi- 
ces. Henry  II.  immediately  guessed  the  true  object  of  the 
emperor's  armament,  and  resolved  to  defend  his  conquests 
with  vigour.  The  defence  of  Metz,  against  which  it  was 
foreseen  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned,  was 
committed  to  Francis  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guise,  who  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  that  render  men 
great  m  military  command.  To  courage,  sagacity,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  he  added  that  magnanimity  of  soul,  which 
delights  in  bold  enterprizes,  and  aspires  after  fame  by  splen- 
did and  extraordinary  actions.  He  repaired  with  joy  to  the 
dangerous  station ;  and  many  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
even  princes  of  the  blood,  eager  to  distinguish  themselves 
under  such  a  leader,  entered  Metz  as  volunteers.  They  were 
all  necessary.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  ill  fortified,  and 
the  suburbs  large.  For  all  these  defects  the  duke  endea- 
voured to  provide  a  remedy.  He  repaired  the  old  fortifica- 
tions with  all  possible  expedition,  labouring  with  his  own 
hands :  the  officers  imitated  his  example ;  and  the  soldiers, 
thus  encouraged,  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  most  severe 
toils.  He  erected  new  works,  and  he  levelled  the  suburbs 
with  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  he  filled  the  magazines 
with  provisions  and  military  stores,  compelled  all  useless 
persons  to  leave  the  place,  and  laid  waste  the  neighbourmg 
country  ;  yet  such  were  his  popular  talents,  and  his  power 
of  acquiring  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the 
citizens  not  only  refrained  from  murmuring,  but  seconded 

him 
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htm  with  no  less  «rdour  thasa  the  soldiers  in  all  his  o{>em* 
dons— *4n  the  nun  of  their  estates,  ^nd  in  die  havoc  of  their 
public  and  private  buildings^ 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  continued  his  march  toward 
Lorrain  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  On  his  ajqxroach, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whose  army  did  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand,  withdrew  into  that  duchy,  as  if  he  intended  to 
join  the  French  king ;  and  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  de* 
clining  season,  it  being  the  month  of  October,  laid  siege  to 
Metz,  contrary  to  the  mdvice  of  hb  most  experienced 
officers. 

The  attention  of  both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  was 
turned  for  a  time  to  the  motions  of  Albert,  who  still  hover- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood,  undetermined  which  side  to  take, 
though  resolved  to  sell  his  services.  Charges  at  last  came 
up  to  his  price,  and  he  joined  the  imperial  army.  The 
emperor  now  flattered  himself  that  nothing  could  resist  his 
force ;  but  he  found  himself  deceived.  After  a  siege  of  «l> 
most  sixty  days,  during  which  he  had  attempted  all  that  was 
thought  possible  for  art  or  valour  to  effect,  and  had  lost  up* 
ward  of  thirty  thousand  men  by  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, diseases,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  ^'  Fortune,"  said  Chaties,  ^<  I  now 
^*  perceive,  like  other  fine  ladies,  chuses  to  confer  her  favours 
<«  on  young  men,  and  forsakes  those  advanced  in  years^." 

This  saying  has  been  thought  gallant,  and  perhaps  it  is 
so ;  but  the  occasion  merited  more  serious  reflecticms.  When 
the  French  sallied  out  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  a  spectacle 
presented  itself  to  their  view  which  extinguished  at  once  all 
hostile  rage,  and  melted  them  into  compassion.  The  impe- 
rial camp  was  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  All  die  roads  by  which  the  army 
redred  were  strewed  with  the  same  miserable  objects ;  who 
having  made  an  effort  beyond  their  strength  to  escape,  and 
not  being  able  to  proceed,  were  left  to  perish  without  assist- 

1.  Thttftn.  lib.  xi.  S.  Id.  Ibid. 
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nee*  Happity  that^  aad  all  die  kind  oAcet  which  their 
friencb  had  not  the  power  to  perf!mn,  they  rootivcd  from 
their  enemies*  The  duke  of  Guise  ordersd  them  all  to  be 
taken  care  ol^  and  supplied  with  every  necessary.  He  ap- 
pointed physicians  to  attend^  and  direct  what  treatment  was 
pi^q>er  for  the  sick  and  wounded^  and  what  refreshments  for 
the  feeble ;  and  such  as  recovered,  he  sent  home,  uader  a 
safe  escort,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  charges^.  By 
these  nets  of  kumani^,  less  common  in  that  age  than  the 
present,  the  duke  of  Guise  completed  that  heroic  character, 
which  he  had  justly  acquired,  by  his  brave  and  successful 
defence  of  Metz. 

The  emperor's  misfortunes  were  not  confined  to  Oerma- 
ny.  During  his  residence  at  ViUach,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  borrow  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  Cosnio  of 
l^edicis ;  and  so  low  was  his  credit,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  that  prince  in  possession  of  the  territory  of  Piombino,  as 
a  securi^  for  the  repayment  of  the  money.  By  this  step  he 
lost  the  foodng  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and 
aeariy  at  tlie  same  Ume  he  lost  Sienna.  The  Sienese,  who 
had  long  enjoyed  a  republican  government,  rose  against  the 
Spanish  garrison,  which  they  had  admitted  as  a  check  upon 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobility,  but  which  they  now  found  was 
meant  to  enslave  them.  Forgetting  their  domestic  animosi* 
ties,  they  recalled  the  exiled  nobles  i  demolished  the  citadel, 
aftd  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France^. 

These  unfortunate  events  were  followed  by  the  most 
darming  dangers.  The  severe  administration  of  the  viceroy 
of  Naples  had  filled  that  kingdom  with  murmuring  and  dis* 
satiafrtcdoD.  The  prince  of  Salerno,  the  head  of  the  male- 
contents,  fled  to  the  court  of  France.  The  French  monarch, 
after  the  example  of  his  father,  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  granc^  sigoior ;  and  Solyman,  at  that  time  highly  incen* 

3.^Thiiut.  lib.  vi.  F.  Daniel,  JTitf.  de  France,  torn.  iv.  Father  Daniel's 
socoimt  of  HiU  siege  is  copied  from  the  Jonnal  of  tke  Sieur  de  Salignsc, 
who  was  picscnt  at  it.  4.  JIhrfp  de  RUner. 
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fted  agiiiiitt  the  hooM  of  Austria,  on  account  of  the  proeee d* 
iiiga  m  HttBgaiy,  sent  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Meiiiterra* 
Heao,  under  (he  command  of  the  corsair  Dragut,  an  officer 
trained  up  under  Barbaro«»a>  and  little  inferior  to  his  maa* 
ter  in  courage,  talents,  or  in  good  fortune.  Dragut  ap- 
peared on  the  coaat  of  Calabria,  where  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  a  French  squadron ;  but  not  meeting  with  is  ac* 
cording  to  concert,  be  returned  to  Constantinople,  after 
phmderbg  and  burning  several  places,  and  filling  Naples 
with  consternation^.         ^ 

Highly  chagrined  by  so  many  disasters,  Charles  retired 
into  the  Low  Countries,  breathing  vengeance  agnnat  France 
Meantime,  Germany  waa  still  disturbed  by  the 
restless  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg;  and 
as  diat  prince  obstinately  coattnued  his  violences,  notwidi* 
standing  a  decree  of  the  imperial  chamber,  a  league  waa 
formed  against  him  by  the  moat  powerful  princes  in  the  em* 
pire,  of  wUch  Maurice  was  declared  the  head.  This  con* 
federacy,  however,  wrought  no  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
Albert.  But  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  so  many 
princes,  if  they  had  leisure  to  unite  their  forces,  he  marched 
directly  against  Maurice,  whom  he  dreaded  most,  and 
hoped  to  crush  before  he  could  receive  support  from  hia 
allies ;  diough  in  that  he  was  deceived.  Manrice  was  ready 
to  oppose  him. 

These  hostile  chiefs,  whose  armies  were  neariy  equal  in 
number,  each  consistmg  of  twenty«four  thousand 
men,  met  at  Siverhausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Lu«  ^    ' 

nenburgh.  There  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  combat  long  remained  doubtfol,  each  gaining  ground 
upon  the  other  alternately  s  but  at  last  victory  declared  for 
Maurice,  who  waa  superior  in  cavalry.  Albert's  army  fled 
in  confosion,  leaving  four  tiiousand  men  dead  on  the  field, 
and  their  b^gage  and  artiUeiy  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  allies  bought  their  victory  dear.    Their  best  troops 
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suiiered  greatly ;  several  persons  of  distinction  fefl ;  and 
Maurice  himself  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  in  two 
d^ys  after,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  No  prince, 
ancient  or  modern^  ever  perhaps  discovered  such  deep 
political  sagacity  at  so  early  a  period  of  life.  As  he  left  only 
one  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  the  famous  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  John  Frederic,  the  degraded  elector, 
claimed  the  electoral  dignity,  and  that  part  of  his  patri- 
monial ^tate,  of  which  he  had  been  stripped  during  the 
Smalkaldic  war;  but  the  states  of  Saxony,  forgetting  the 
merita  and  sufferings  of  their  former  master,  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Augustus,  Maurice's  brother.  The  unfortunate,  but 
magnanimous  John  Frederic,  died  soon  after  this  disap- 
pointment, which  he  bore  with  his  usual  firmness^ ;  and  the 
electoral  dignity  is  still  poaseased  by  the  descendants  of 
Augustus. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned 
among  his  troops,  prevented  them  from  making  a  proper  use 
of  their  victory ;  so  that  Albert,  having  re-assembled  his  bro* 
ken  forces,,  and  made  fresh  levies,  renewed  his  depredations 
with  additional  fur}%  But  being  defeated  in  a  se- 
condbattle,  scarce  less  bloody  than  the  former, 
by  Henry  of  Brunswick,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
allied  army,  he  was.  driven  from  all  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, as  well  as  from  those  he  had  usurped ;  was  laid  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France, 
where  he  lingered  out  a  few  years  in  an  indigent  and  depen« 
dent  state  of  exile^. 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was  carried 
on  in  the  Low  Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  Impa- 
tient to  efface  the  stain  which  his  military  reputation  had 
received  before  Metz,  Charles  laid  siege  to  Terouane  ;  and 
the  fortifications  being  out  of  repair,  that  important  place 
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was  csirried  \>y  ass^t.  Hesden  also  mfis  inv^t4Q4f  m/if^^ 
md  ia  the  same  manner.  The  king-pf  France  was  (09  lat9 
in  ass^ixkbling  his  forces,  tp  afford  reficf  to  either  Qf  these 
places ;  and  the  emperor  afterwai^^  cautiously  avoided  an 
engagemom,  dnring  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

The  imperial  arms  were  less  successful  in  Italy*  The 
viceroy  of  Naples  £u)ed  in  vm  attempt  to  r^covei;  Stena;  ,and 
the  French  not  only ,  established  themselves  more  firmly  in 
Tuscany,  but  q^nquered  piot  of  the  island  of  Corsica.  Nor 
4idthe  jsfiairs  pf  the  house  of  Austria  wear  a  better  aspect-i^ 
Hungary  during  the  course  of  this  year.  IsabeUa  and  her 
eon  appeared  pnce  mpre  in  Transylyania^  at  a^me  when  th^ 
people  were  ready  {ofr  r<evok,  in  order  to  revenge  the  fleath 
of  Martiiitt9&zi^  whose  Iqs^  they  had  severely  felt.  Some 
jDoUemeti  of  emiiieiice  declared  in  favour  of  the  young  kii\g; 
and  the  bashaw  of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman^s  order,  espousing 
his  cause,  Ca»(9ldo,  the  Austrian  general,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Trao0y)vwia  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks^. 

In  order  ^  counterbalance  these  and  oilier  losses,  the 
emperor,  as  haff  beea  ahrevad^  related,  .concerted,  a 
fliarriage  between  jbis  son  Philip- and  Mary  of   *    * 
£ng)and,  ia  hopes  of  adding  this  kingdom  to  his  other  domi^ 
nions.     Meanwhile  the  war  between  Uenry  and  Charles 
•was  caagieA  on  with  yariovts  success  in  the  ^ow  Countries, 
and  in  ltaly>  miOch  jU»  the  disadvantage  of  France.      The 
-French,  midesfthe  cammand.cf  Stro^izj,  a  Florentine  noble- 
man, were  delfwlMiin  U10  baMle  of  ^([arciano;  Siena  was 
^reduced bj Medidno^i^  imperial .gai^jg^,  after  a sie^e  of 
ten  months,  and  the  gaUanff  Sienese  were  again  subjected  tm 
the  Spanirii  yoke.  Neady  at  the  same  time  a  plot 
was  formed  by  the  Franciscans,  but  happily  dts- 
.oovered  before  it  coiaU  be  carried  into  execution^  for  be« 
traying  Metz  to  the  Impevialista.  The  father,  guardian,  and 
twen^  other  monks  received  sentence  of  death  on  acQC^at 
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bf  this  conspiracy ;  but  the  guardian,  before  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  his  execution,  was  murdered  by  his  incensed  accom- 
plices, whom  he  had  seduced  from  their  allegiance^  and  six 
of  the  youngest  were  pardoned'. 

While  war  thus  raged  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries, 
accompanied  with  all  its  train  of  miseries,  and  all  the  crimes 
to  which  ambition  gives  birth,  Germany  enjoyed  such  pro- 
found tranquillity,  as  ailbrded  the  diet  full  leisure  to  confirm 
and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious  pacification  agreed  upon  at 
Passau,  and  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Germanic  body.  For  this  purpose  a  diet  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty ;  but  the  commotions  excited  by  Albert  df 
Brandenburg,  and  the  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  oblig- 
ed to  pay  to  the  aifairs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto  obstructed 
its  deliberations.  The  following  stipulations  were  at  last 
settled,  and  formally  published,  namely,  *^  That  such  princes 
<<  and  cities  as  have  declared  their  approbation  (^  the  Con- 
^  fession  of  Augsburg,  shall  be  permitted  to  profess  and 
'*  exercise,  without  molestation,  the  doctrine  and  worship 
^*  which  it  authorizes ;  that  the  popish  ecclesiastics  shall 
^'  claim  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such  cities  or  principali- 
^'  ties,  nor  shall  the  protestants  molest  the  princes  and  states 
'^  that  adhere  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  that  no  attempt  shaU 
*<  be  made  for  the  future,  toward  terminating  religious  di£- 
<<  ferences,  except  by  the  gende  and  pacific  mediods  of  per* 
"  suasion  and  conference;  that  the  supreme  dvil  power  in 
^  every  state  may  snaMish  what  form  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
<<  ship  it  shall  deem  proper,  but  shall  permit  those  who  refuse 
^^  to  conform,  to  remove  their  effects ;  that  such  as  had 
^^  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the  church,  previous 
**  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  possession  of  them, 
"  and  be  subject  to  no  prosecution  in  the  imperial  chamber 
•*<  on  that  account ;  but  if  any  prelate  or  ecclesiastic  shall 
'^liereafter  abandon  the  Romish  religion,  he  shall  instantly 

9.  Id.  ibid* 
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^^  relinquish  his  diocese  or  benefice,  and  thai  it  shall  be  law* 
^'  ful  for  those  in  whom  the  right  of  nomination  is  vested,  to 
^^  proceed  immediately  to  an  election^  as  if  the  office  was 
**  vacant  by  death  or  translation'^.'' 

These^  my  dear  Philip,  are  the  principal  articles  in  the 
famous  Recess  of  Augsburgfa,  which  is  the  basis  of  religious 
peace  in  Germany.  The  followers  of  Luther  were  highly 
{deased  with  that  security  which  it  afforded  them,  and  the 
Catholics  seem  to  have  had  no  less  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
That  article  which  preserved  entire  to  the  Romish  church 
the  benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  hereafter  rer 
nounce  its  doctrines,  at  once  placed  a  hedge  around  its  patri- 
m(my,  and  effectually  guarded  against  the  defection  of  its 
dignitaries.  But  cardinal  Caraffa,  who  was  now  raised  to 
the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  full  of  high 
ideas  of  his  apostolic  jurisdiction,  and  animated  with  the 
fiercest  zeal  against  heresy,  regarded  the  indulgence  given 
to  the  Protestants,  by  an  assembly  composed  of  laymen,  as 
an  impious  act  of  that  power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  He 
therefore  threatened  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  severest  effecU  of  his  vengeance,  if  they  did 
not  immediately  declare  the  Recess  of  Augsburgh  illegal 
and  void  i  and  as  Charles  shewed  no  disposition  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  the  pope  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
French  king,  in  order  to  ruin  the  imperial  power  in  Italy. 

During  the  negociation  of  that  treaty,  an  event  happened 
which  astonished  all  Europe,  and  confounded  the  reasonings 
'  of  the  wisest  politicians.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  though 
no  more  than  fifty-^six,  an  age  when  objects  of  ambition  ope- 
rate with  full  force  on  die  mind,  and  are  generally  pursue^ 
with  the  greatest  ardour,  had  for  some  time  formed  the  re- 
solution of  resigning  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son 
Philip.  He  now  determined  to  put  it  in  execution.  Vari- 
OUB  have  been  the  opinions  of  historians  concerning  a  reso- 
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luelon  tfo  singular  kfid  unexpected  r  but  the  luo&t  probable 
seem  to  be,  the  didkppbintmefits  idlich  Chanrles  had  met 
irilh  in  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  the  daily  decline  of  his 
health.  He  had  early  in  life  been  attacked  with  the  gout ; 
and  the  fits  were  now  bec6me  so  frecjuent  and  severe,  that 
not  only  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  broken,  but  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  were  sensibly  impaired.  -He  there* 
fore  judged  it  more  decent  to  conceal  his  infirmittes  in 
some  solitude,  than  to  expose  them  any  longer  to  the  public 
eye ;  and  as  he  was  UnwiQing  to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  lose 
the  acquisitions  of  his  better  ye^irs,  by  attempting  to  guide 
the  reins  of  government,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
hol^  ihem  with  steadiness,  he  prudently  determined  to 
seek  in  the  tran^uiffity  of  retirement,  that  happiness  wMc^ 
ht  had  lit  Vain  pursued  Hfflid  the  tumults  of  war  and  the  i»> 
trfgues  of  state.  * 

In  cbnsequenee  of  this  reMriution,  Charles,  who  htd 
already  ceded  to  his  son  l^hilip  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  duehy  6f  Slllaxi,  a^^embled  the  states  df  the  Low  Couil^ 
tries  at  Bi^issels ;  And  sestting  himself,  for  die  last  time,  in 
jthe  chair  of  state,'  he  eXplsCined  to  his  subjects  the  reasons 
of  his  'resignatidti,  iuld  solemnly  devolved  his  authority 
ni^oh  Philip.  He  recounted  with  dignity,  but  without 
ostentation,  all  the  gteitt  things  which  he  had  undeitakeil, 
and  performed  since  the  commencement  of  his  admioifttra- 
tion  i  and  that  enumeration  gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  his 
activity  and  industry.  **  I  have  dedicated,*'  observed  he, 
**  iFrom  the  seventeenfli  year  6f  my  age,  all  my  thoughts  and 
'*  attention  to  public  objects,  reserving  no  portion  of  my 
*"  time  fbr  the  indulgence  of  case,  and  very  little  for  the 
"  enjoyment  of  private  jileasure.  Either  in  a  pacific  or 
'<  hostile  manner,  I  have  visited  Germany  nine  times ;  Spain 
**  six  times ;  France  four  times ;  Italy  seven  times ;  the  Low 
<<  Countries  ten  times;  England  twice:  Africa  as  often;  and 
<<  while  my  health  permitted  me  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
^  a  sovereign,  and  the  vigour  of  my  constitution  was  equal 

in 
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^  m  any  degree  to  the  arduofis  office  of  g^ovemiflg  sueh 
^  extei»ive  dominions,  I  tteVeY  shunned  labour,  not  re^ 
*^  phted  under  fatigue ;  but  now  when  my  health  is  broken, 
*^  and  my  vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incuraUe  dis« 
'<  temper,  my  growing  infirmities  admonish  me  to  retire ; 
^  nor  am  I  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain  the  sceptre  in 
•>'<<  A  impotent  hand,  which  is  no  longer  able  to  protect  my 
"  subjects. 

^*  Instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,"  con- 
tinued he,  *<  and  scarce  half  alive,  I  give  you  one  in  the 
**  prime  of  life,  already  accustomed  to  govern,  and  who 
'^  adds  to  the  vigour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity 
^  of  maturer  year»."  Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who 
fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his  father's  hand,  <*  It  is  in  your 
"  power,*'  said  Charles,  **  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  adminis* 
"  tration,  to  justify  thfe  extraordinary  proof  which  I  give 
*<  this  day  of  my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
••  you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you* 
**  Preserve,'*  added  he,  *•  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion  j 
**■  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity ;  let  the  laws  of 
^  your  country  be  saeted  in  your  eyes ;  encroach  not  on 
^  the  rights  of  your  peofAe ;  and  if  the  time  should  ever 
^'  come,  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of 
**  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son,  to  whom  you  can  resign 
«  your  sceptre  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  mine  to 
<<  you."  A  few  weeks  after,  the  emperor  alsa  resigned  to 
Philip  die  Spanish  crown,  with  aU  the  dominions  depending 
upon  it,  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  World ;  reserving 
nothing  to  himself,  out  of  all  those  vast  possessions,  but  an 
annual  pension  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats". 

Charles  was  now  impacient  to  embark  for  Spain,  where 
he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat.  But,  by  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  he  put  off  his  voyage  for  some  months,  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  season ;  and,  by  yielding  to 
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their  judgment,  he  had  the  satiafiiGtion,  before  he  left  the 
Low  Countries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a 
peace  with  France.  This  he  ardendy  longed  for;  not  only 
on  his  son's  account,  whose  administration  he  wished  to 
commence  in  quietness,  but  that  he  might  have  the  glory, 
when  quittbg  the  world,  of  restoring  to  Europe  that  tran- 
quillity which  his  ambition  ha^  banished  from  it,  almost^ 
since  the  day  that  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

The  great  bar  against  such  a  pacification,  on  the  part  of 
France,  was  the  treaty  which  Henry  IL  had  concluded  with 
the  court  of  Rome ;  and  the  emperor's  cliums  were  too  nu- 
merous  to  admit  any  hope  of  adjusting  them  suddenly.  A 
truce  of  five  years  was  therefore  proposed  by  Charles,  dur- 
ing which  term,  without  discussing  their  respective  preten- 
sions, es^ch  should  retain  what  was  in  his  possession ;  and 
Henry,  through  the  persuasion  of  the  constable  Montmo- 
rency, who  represented  the  imprudence  of  sacrificing  the 
true  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  the  rash  engagements  he 
had  come  under  with  the  pope,  authorised  his  ambassadors 
to  sign  at  Vaucelles  a  treaty,  which  would  insure  to  him, 
for  so  considerable  a  period,  the  important  conquests  which 
he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions. 

Paul  IV«  when  informed  of  tid%  transaction,  was  filled 
no  less  with  toror  and  astonishment,  than  with  rage  and 
indignation.  But  he  took  equal  care  to  conceal  his  fear 
and  his  anger.  He  affected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce ; 
and  he  offered  his  mediadon,  as  the  common  father  of 
Christendom,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  permanent  peace. 
Under  this  pretext,  he  dispatched  cardinal  Rebiba,  as  his 
nundo,  to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew  cardinal 
Carailis,  to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  instructions  of  both 
were  the  same  ^  but  Caraffa,  besides  these,  received  a  pri- 
vate commission,  to  spare  neither  entreaties,  promises,  nor 
bribes,  in  order  to  induce  the  French  monarch  to  renounce 
the  truce,  and  renew  his  engagements  with  the  court  of 

Rome. 
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Rome.     He  flattered  Heniy  with  the  conquest  of  Naples ; 

he  gained  by  his  address,  the  Guises,  the  queen,  and  even 

the  famous  Diana  of  Poictiers,  duchess  of  Valentinois,  the 

king's  mistress ;  and  they  easily  swayed  the  king  himself, 

who  already  leaned  to  dint  side,  towards  which  they  wished 

to  incline  him.   All  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances 

were  disregarded.     The  nuncio,  by  powers  from  Rome, 

absolved  Henry  from  his  oath  of  truce :  and  that         ■     ^^ 
t_      .  .       M  .  1.    1  A.  D.  1556. 

rash  prmce  signed  a  new  treaty  with  the  pope, 

which  rekindled  with  fresh  violence  the  flames  of  war^both 

in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

No  sooner  was  Paul  made  acquainted  with  the  success 
of  this  negociation,  than  he  proceeded  to  the  most  indecent 
extremities  against  Philip  II.  He  ordered  the  Spanish  am« 
bassador  to  be  imprisoned;  he  excommunicated  the  Colon* 
nas,  because  of  their  attachment  to  the  imperial  house ;  and 
he  considered  Philip  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  to  have 
forfeited  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  was 
supposed  to  hold  of  the  Holy  See,  for  afterward  affording 
them  a  retreat  in  his  dominions' '. 

Alarmed  at  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  whom  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  with  the  most  superstitious  veneration,  as 
the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  the  common  father  of  Chris* 
tendom,  Philip  tried  every  gentle  method  before  he  made 
use  of  force.  He  even  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  on 
the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  against  a  person  so  sacred. 
They  decided  in  his  favour;  and  Paul  continuing  inexorable, 
the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  negociation 
as  well  as  of  the  war  had  been  committed,  entered  the  Ec^ 
clesiastical  State  at  the  head  often  thousand  veterans,  and 
carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

The  haughty  pontiff,  though  still  obstinate  and  undaunted 
himself,  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  fears  of  the  cardinals,  . 
and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  forty  days.     Meantime  the 

13.  Pallav.  lib.  xiii. 
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duke  of  Guise  arriving  with  an  army  of  twenty  thouBand 
French  troops,  Paul  became  more  arrogaot  than 
*  ever,  and  banished  from  his  miod  all  though 
but  those  of  war  and  revenge.  I'he  duke  of  Guise,  how- 
ever«  who  is  supposed  to  have  givei^  his  voice  for  this  war, 
chiefly  from  a  desire  of  acquiring  a  field  wheve  he  mig^ 
display  his  military  talents,  was  able  to  perform  no&ing  in 
Italy  worthy  of  his  fbnner  fame.  He  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  siege  of  Civetell^s  he  could  not  bring  the  duke  of 
Alv^io  a  general  engi^ment ;  his  army  perished  by  diseai- 
ses,  and  the  pope  neglected  to  furnish  tht  necessary  rein- 
forcements. He  begged  to  be  recalled :  and  France  stood 
in  need  of  his  abilities. 

Philip  U.  though  willif^  to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  was 
no  sooner  informed  that  Henry  had  violated  the  truce  oif 
VauceUes,  than  he  determmed  to  act  with  such  vigour  as 
should  convince  all  £urope,  that  his  father  had  not  erred  in 
resigning  to  bim  the  reins  of  government.  He  immediately 
assembled  in  the  I.ow  Countries  a  body  of  fifty  thousand 
men ;  he  obtained  a  supply  often  thousand  from  England, 
which  he  had  engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  this  quarrel:  and 
not  beiflig  ambitious  of  military  &me,  he  gave  the  command 
of  his  army  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke^of  Savoy,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  that  warlike  age. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  kept  the  enemy  for  a  time  in  utter 
ignorance  of  his  destinauon.  At  length  he  seemed  to 
threaten  Champagne,  toward  which  the  French  drew  all 
their  troops  4  a  motion  which  he  no  sooner  perceived,  than, 
turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  he  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
'into  Picardy,  and  laid  siege  to  St.  Quintin.  It  was  deemed 
in  that  age,  a  place  of  considersdsle  strength,  but  the  fortifica- 
tions had  been  much  neglected,  and  the  garrison  did  not 
amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requisite  for  its  defence ; 
it  must  therefore  have  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  if  the  ad- 
miral de  Coligny  had  not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of 
throwing  himself  into  it  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  could 
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be  suddenly  collected  for  tfiM  purpose.  He  effected  his  de* 
sign  in  spite  of  the  enemy,  breaking  through  their  main  body 
with  seven  hnndred  horse,  and  two  hundred  foot.  The 
town,  however,  was  closely  Invested;  and  the  conBtaUe 
Montmorency,  anxious  to  extricate  his  nephew  out  of  diat 
perilous  situation,  in  which  his  zeal  for  the  public  good  had 

engaged  him,  as  well  as  to  save  a  place  of  great  

importance,  rashly  advanced  to  its  relief  with 

forces  one  half  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy.     His  army 

was  cut  in  pieces,  and  he  himself  made  prisoner'^. 

The  cautious  temper  of  Philip,  on  this  occasion,  saved 
Prance  from  devastation,  if  not  from  ruin.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  proposed  to  overlook  all  inferior  objects,  and  march 
directly  to  Paris ;  of  which,  in  its  present  consternation,  he 
Cj^uid  not  have  failed  to  make  himself  master.  But  die 
Spasnbfa  monatxrh,  afraid  of  the  coasequciices  of  such  a  bold 
enierpri^&e,  desired  bim  to  cpntinoe  (he  siege  of  8c.  Quin* 
tin,  in  ovder  to  secure  a  safe  retreat,  in  case  of  any  disas^ 
trous  erent.  The  town,  long  and  gallandy  defended  by 
Coligny,  was  at  last  taken  by  storm ;  but  not  before  France 
was  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Philip  was  now  sensible  he  had  lost  an  opportunity,  that 
could  never  be  recalled,  of  distressing  his  enemy,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  reducing  Horn  and  Catelet :  two  petty 
towns,  which,  together  with  St.  Qutntin,  were  the  sole  fruits 
of  one  of  tikt  most  decisive  victories  |^ined  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Catholic  king,  however,  continued  in  high 
exukation  on  account  of  his  succees ;  and  as  all  his  passions 
were  tinged  with  superstition,  he  vowed  to  build  a  diurch,  a 
monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
day  sacred  to  whose  memory  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin  had 
been  fought.  He  accordingly  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edi« 
fice,  in  which  aU  these  buildings  were  included,  and  which 
he  continued  to  forward  at  va^  expence,  for  twenty-two 
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years.  l*he  same  principle  that  dictated  the  vow,  directed 
the  construcuon  of  the  &bric*  It  was  so  fcMined  as  to  re- 
semble a  gridiron !— on  which  culinary  instrument,  accord- 
ing to  the  legendary  tale,  St.  Lawrence  suffered  mar^- 
dom*4.  Such,  my  dear  Philip,  is  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Escurial,  near  Madrid,  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Spain. 

The  earliest  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  France  had 
receivedat  St.  Quintin,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  the  courier 
whom  Henry  had  sent  to  recal  the  duke  of  Guise.  Paul 
remonstrated  warmly  agamst  the  departure  of  the  French 
army ;  but  Guise's  orders  were  peremptory.  The  arrogant 
pontiff  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  his  con- 
duct to  the  exigency  of  his  affairs,  and  to  employ  the  medi- 
ation of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Cosmo  of  Medicis,  in  on^ 
to  obtain  peace  from  Spain.  The  first  overtures  to  diis  pur- 
pose were  easily  listened  to  by  the  Catholic  king,  who  sdli 
doubted  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  considered  it  as  his 
greatest  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  contend  with  the  pope. 
Paul  agreed  to  renounce  his  league  with  France;  and  Philip 
stipulated  on  his  part,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in 
person  to  Rome,  and  after  asking  pardon  of  the  Holy  Father 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  in- 
vaded the  patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  obsolvh 
tion  from  that  crime  l-*Thus  the  pope,  through  the  super- 
stitious timidity  of  Philip,  not  only  finished  an  unpropitious 
war  without  any  detriment  to  the  apostolic  see,  but  saw  his 
conqueror  humbled  at  his  feet :  and  so  excessive  was  the 
veneration  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  age  for  the  papal  cha^ 
racter,  that  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  proudest  man  perhaps  of 
his  time,  and  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  converse  with 
princes,  acknowledged  that  when  he  approached  Pa\il,  he 
was  so  much  overawed,  that  his  voice  fuled,  and  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  forsook  him'^. 
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But  akhough  this  war,  which,  at  its  commencement, 
threatened  mighty  revolutions,  was  terminated  without  oc* 
casioning  any  alteration  in  those  states  which  were  its  im- 
mediate object,  it  produced  effects  of  considerable  conse* 
quence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  order  to  detach  Octavio 
Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  from  the  French  interest,  Philip 
restored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia  and  its  territory,  which 
had  been  seized,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Charles  V.  and  he 
granted  to  Cosmo  of  Medicis  the  investiture  of  Siena,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him^^.  By  these  treaties  the 
balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  states  was  poised  more 
equaDy,  and  rendered  less  variable  than  it  had  been  since  it 
received.the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasTon  of  Charles 
VIIL  and  Italy  henceforth  ceased  to  be  the  theatre  on  which, 
the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  contended 
for  fiune  and  dominion.  Their  hostilities,  excited  by  new 
objects,  stained  other  regions  of  Eurc^e  with  Uood,  and. 
made  other  states  feel,  in  their  turn,  the  calamities  of  .war«  . 

The  duke  of  Guise,  who  left  Rome  the  same  day  that  his 
adversary  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating  aubmis* 
sion  to  the  pope,  was  received  in  France  as  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  appointed  commander  in. 
chief,  with  a  jurisdiction  almost  unlimited;  and,  eager  to 
justify  the  extraordinary  confidence  which  the  king  bad  re- 
posed in  him,  as  well  as  to  perform  something  suitable  to  the- 
high  expectations  of  his  countrymen,  he  un- 
dertook the  siege  of  Cidais.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  that  enterprize,  and  iu  different  effects  uppto  the 
English  and  French  nations,  we  have  already  had  occasion, 
to  observe.  Guise  next  invested  Thionvalle,  in  the  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  siege  of 
three  weeks.  But  the  advantages  in  this  quarter  were  more 
than  balanced  by  an  event  which  happened  in  another  pan  of 
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the  Low  Coiincrieft.  The  BMretchal  de  Termeti  govemor 
of  Cakifti  who  had  ptnttrated  into  Flandersy  and  takttt 
Dunkirk,  was  touHy  routed  near  Orartlinea,  and  taken  pri- 
•onor  hy  count  Egmont^?.  This  disaster  obliged  the  duke 
of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  his  other  schemes,  and  hasten  to 
the  fronden  of  Picardyv  that  he  aiight  there  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemf  • 

The  ejes  of  France  were  now  anxiously  turned  toward 
the  operations  of  a  general  on  whose  arms  victory  had  al- 
ways attended,  and  in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  for* 
tune,  his  countrymen  could  confide  in  every  danger.  Guise's 
strength  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  each 
comasanding  about  forty  thousand  men*  They  encamped  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  tfiother:  and  the 
French  and  Spanish  monarchs  having  joined  their  respective 
armies,  it  was  expected  that,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  a 
signal  victory  would  at  last  determine  which  of  the  rivets 
should  fake  the  ascendant  for  the  future  in  the  aCairs  of 
Kurope.^  But  both  monarchs,  as  if  by  agreement,  stood  on 
the  deisnsive ;  •  neither  of  diem  discovering  any  inclination, 
though  each  had  it  in  his  power,  to  rest  the  decision  of  a 
point  of  such  importance  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle. 

During  this  state  of  inaction,  peace  began  to  be  men- 
tioned in  each  camp,  and  both  Henry  and  Philip  discovered 
an  equal  dispositioB  to  listen  to  any  overture  that  tended  to 
re-establish  it.  The  private  inclinations  of  both  kings  con- 
curred with  their  political  interests  and  the  wishes  of  their  * 
people.  Philip  languished  to  return  to  Spain,  the  place  of 
his  nativity ;  and  peace  only  could  enable  him,  either  with 
decency  or  safety,  to  quit  the  Low  Countries.  Henry  was 
no  hss  desirous  of  being  freed  from  the  avocadons  of  war, 
Aat  he  might  have  leisure  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his 
government  to  the  suppressing  of  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
formers, which  were  spreading  with  such  r^idity  in  Paris, 

IT.  Tbsan.  lib.  xx. 
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and  the  other  great  towas^  that  the  Proteslftata  began  to 
grow  formidable  to  the  estaUkbed  church.  OtMartuitriguet 
conspired  with  these  public  and  avowed  motives  to  hasten 
the  negociation,  and  the  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  congress*^. 

White  Philip  and  Henry  i^ere  making  these  advances 
towards  a  treaty,  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe^ 
Charles  V,  whose  ambition  had  so  long  disturbed  it,  but 
who  had  been  for  some  ume  dead  to  all  such  pursuits,  ended 
his  days  in  the  monastery  of  St*  Justus,  in  Eatramadura, 
which  he  had  chosen  as  the  place  of  his  retreat*  It  was  seated 
in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  broctk,  and 
surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  In 
this  solitude  Charles  lived  on  a  plan  that  would  have  suited  a 
privmte  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune*  His  taUe  was  plain, 
his  domestics  few,  and  his  intercourse  with  them  familiar. 
Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  hia 
own  hands,  sometimes  rode  out  to  the  neig^ibouring  wood 
on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  which  he  kept,  attended  by  a 
single  servant  on  foot :  and  when  his  infirmities  deprived 
him  of  these  more  active  recreations,  he  admitted  a  few 
gentlemen,  who  resided  near  the  monastery,  to  visithun,  and 
entertained  them  as  equals ;  or  he  employed  hiitiaelf  in  sta«> 
dying  the  principles,  and  in  framing  curicnia  works  of  me* 
chanism,  of  which  he  had  always  been  remarktdi)ly  fook^  and 
to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  But,  however 
he  was  engaged,  or  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  his  healthy 
be  always  set  apart  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  for 
relig^otts  exercises,  regularly  attending  divine  service  in  the 
chapel  of  the  monastery,  morning  and  evening. 

In  this  manner,  not  unbecoming  a  man  perfectly  dlsin« 
gaged  from  the  aiEBurs  of  t^e  world,  did  Charles  pass  his  time 
in  retirement.  But  some  months  before  his  death,  the  gout, 
after  a  longer  intermission  than  usual,  returned  with  a  pro- 
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poitioiud  ittcrease  of  violence,  and  enfeebled  both  his  body 
and  mind  to«ftuch  a  degree,  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  that 
sound  and  masculine  understanding  which  had  distingmsh« 
ed  him  ansong  his  cotemporaries.  He  sunk  into  a  deep  me- 
lancholy. An  illiberal  and  timid  superstition  depressed  his 
spirit.  He  lost  all  relish  for  amusements  of  every  kind,  and 
desired  no  other  company  but  that  of  monks.  With  them 
he  cbaunted  the  hymns  in  the  Missal,  and  conformed  to  all 
the  rigours  of  monastic  life,  tearing  his  body  with  a  whip, 
as  an  expiation  for  his  sins  1— Not  satisfied  with  these  acts 
of  mortification,  and  anxious  to  merit  the  favour  of  Heaven 
by  some  new  and  singular  instance  of  piety,  he  resolved  to 
celebrate  his  own  obsequies.  His  tomb  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery ;  his  attendants  walk* 
•d  diidier  in  funeral  procession.  Charles  followed  them  in 
his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin,  and  the  service  of 
Ae  dead  was  chaunted  over  him ;  he  himself  joinmg  in  the 
prayers  that  were  put  up  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and  ming- 
ling his  tears  with  diose  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if 
they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral*'. 

The  fiuiguing  length  of  this  ceremony,  or  the  awful  senti« 
ments  which  it  inquired,  threw  Charles  into  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  enterprizes 
speak  his  most  eloquent  panegyric,  and  his  history  forma 
his  highest  character.  As  no  prince  ever  governed  so  ex* 
tensive  an  empire,  including  his  American  dominions,  none 
seems  ever  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  superior  capacity 
for  sway.  His  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  even  as  a  genend, 
were  of  the  first  class ;  and  he  possessed  in  the  most  emi- 
nent degree,  along  with  inde&tigable  industry,  the  science 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of 
discerning  the  characters  of  men,  and  of  adapting  their 
talents  to  the  various  departments  in  which  they  are  to  be 
employed.    But  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Charles, 
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bis  insfttiabk  ambition,  which  kept  himself,  his  neighbours, 
and  his  subjects  in  perpetual  inquietude,  not  only  frustrated 
the  chief  end  of  government,  the  felicity  of  the  nations  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  but  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  low 
artifices,  unbecoming  bis  exalted  station,  and  led  him  into 
such  deviations  from  integrity,  as  were  unworthy  of  a  great 
prince.  This  insidious  policy,  inr  itself  sufficiendy  detesta^ 
ble,  was  rendered  still  more  odious  by  a  comparison  with  the 
open  and  undesigning  character  of  Francis  I.  and  served,  - 
by  way  of  contrast,  to  turn  on  the  French  monarch  a  degree 
of  admiration,  to  which  neither  his  own  talents  nor  his  vir- 
tues as  a  sovereign  seem  to  hav^  entided  him. 

Before  Charles  left  the  Low-Countries  he  made  a  second 
attempt  to  induce  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  give  up  his  title  to 
the  imperial  throne  to  Philip  II.  and  to  accept  the  investiture 
of  some  provinces,  either  in  Italy  or  the  Netherlands,  as  an 
equivalent.  But  finding  Ferdinand  inflexible  on  that  point, 
,  he  desisted  finally  from  his  scheme,  and  resigned  to  him  die 
government  of  the  empire.  The  electors  made  no  hesitation 
in  recognizing  the  king  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  ensigns  of  the  imperial  dignity,  as  soon  as 
the  deed  of  resignation  was  presented  to  them ;  but  Paul  IV. 
whose  lofty  ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  neither  experience 
nor  disappointments  could  moderate,  refused  to  confirm  the 
choice  of  the  diet.  He  pretended  that  it  belonged  alone  to 
die  pope,  from  whom,  as  vicegerent  of  Christ,  the  imperial 
power  was  derived,  to  nominate  a  person  to  the  vacant 
throne ;  and  this  arrogance  and  obstinacy  he  maintained 
during  his  whole  pontificate.  Ferdinand  I.  however,  did 
not  enjoy  the  less  authority  as  emperor. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Mary  of  England 
ended  her  short  and  inglorious  reign,  and  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth, as  we  have  already  seen,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  some,  sup- 
posed defects  in  her  title.  Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Eliza- 
beth's elevation  with  equal  solicitude ;  and  equally  sensible 
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of  the  tmporunce  of  gUDtng  her  favour,  both  set  themselves 
with  emulstion  to  court  it,  Henry  endeavoured^  bj  the 
wannest  expressions  of  regard  and  friendriiip,  to  detach 
Her  from  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  to  engage  her  to  consent 
to  a  separate  peace  with  him ;  while  Philip,  unwilling  to 
lose  his  connection  with  England,  not  only  vied  with  Henry 
in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  professions 
of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  die  strictest  amity  with  her, 
but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their  union,  he  oU 
fered  hinadf  to  her  in  marriage,  and  undercook  to  procure 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  that  purpose* 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs 
with  that  provident  discernment  of  her  true  interest  which 
was  conspicuous  in  sdl  her  deliberations ;  and  although  8e« 
cretly  determined  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  ^neither,  she 
continued  for  a  time  to  amuse  both.  By  this  happy  artifice, 
as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  at  first  concealed 
her  intentions  concerning  religion,  the  young  queen  so  far 
gained  upon  Philip,  that  he  warmly  espoused  her  interest  in 
the  conferences  at  Cercamp,  and  aftenTards  at 
*  '  '  Chateau  Camfaresis,  whither  they  were  removed. 
The  earnestness,  however,  with  which  he  seconded  the  argu- 
ments of  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  began  to  relax  in  pro- 
portion as  his  prospect  of  espousing  the  queen  became  more 
distant;  and  the  vigorous  measures  that  Elisabeth  took,  as 
soon  as  she  found  herself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  not 
only  for  overturning  all  that  her  sister  had  done  in  favour  of 
popery,  but  for  establiahing  the  Protestant  churdi  on  a  sure 
foundation,  convinced  Philip,  that  his  hopes  of  an  union  with 
her  had  beep  from  the  beginning  vain,  and  were  now  des- 
perate. Henceforth  decorum  alone  made  him  preserve  the 
appearance  of  interposing  in  her  favour.  Elizabeth,  who 
expected  such  an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  quickly  perceiv- 
ed it.  But,  as  peace  was  necessary  to  her,  instead  of  resent- 
ing this  coolness,  she  became  more  moderate  in  her  de* 
mandi),  in  order  to  preserve  the  feeble  tie  by  which  she  was 

still 
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still  united  to  him :  and  Philip,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
bavQ  abandoned  the  English  qUeeti;  insisted,  that  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded 
in  form,  iyefore  that  between  France  and  Spain*^. 

'  The  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  contained  no 
article  of  importance,  except  that  which  respected  Calais.  It 
was  stipulated,  that  the  king  of  France  should  retain  posses- 
sion of  that  town,  with  all  its  dependencies,  during  eight 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  should  restore  it  to 
England.  But  as  the  force  of  this  stipulation  was  made  to 
depend  on  Eli2iA>eth's  preserving  inviolate,  during  the  same 
number  of  years,  the  peace  both  with  France  and  Scotland, 
all  men  of  discernment  saw,  that  it  was  but  a  decent  (Mr^ext 
for  abandoning  Calais ;  and,  instead  of  blaming  her,  they 
applauded  her  wisdom,  in  palliating  what  she  could  not 
prevent* 

The  expedient  which  Montmotoiey  employed  iri  order  to 
facilitate  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
was  the  negociating  two  treaties  <^  marriage ;  one  between 
Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  and  Philip  II.  the  other 
between  Margaret,  Henry's  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of 
"Savoy.  The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were. 
That  all  conquests  made  by  either  party,  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1551,  should 
be  mutually  restored ;  that  Ae  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  princi- 
pally of  Piedmont,  the  county  of  Bresse»  and  all  the  other 
territories  formerly  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  should  be 
restored  to  Emanud  Philibert,  immediately  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  France  (a  few  towns 
.excepted,  which  Henry  should  retain,  till  his  claims  on  that 
prince  were  decided  in  a  court  of  law) ;  that  the  French  king 
should  immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  held  in 
the  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  territory  of  Siena,  and  re- 
nounce all  future  pretensions  to  them ;  that  he  should  receive 
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the  Genoese  into  fiivottr,  ad  give  up  to  tbem  Ae  towns 
which  he  had  conquered  in  die  island  of  Corsica*  But  be 
was  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  Mets,  Toul,  and  Verdun, 
because  Philip  had  little  at  heart  the  interests  of  hb  nnde 
Ferdinand.  AU  past  transactions,  either  of  princes  or  sub- 
jects, in  was  agreed,  should  be  buried  in  oblivion*'*  Thus 
the  great  causes  of  discord  that  had  so  long  embroiled  the 
powerful  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  seemed  to  be  whoDy 
removed,  or  finally  annihilated  by  this  famous  treaty,  which 
rt-established  peace  in  Europe ;  almost  every  prince  and 
state  in  Cluristendom  being  comprehended  in  the  treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambrcsis,  as  allies  either  of  Henry  or  of  PhiKp* 

Among  these  contracting  powers  were  included  the  kings 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland.  This  eircomMance  0a>- 
turaOy  leads  us  to  cast  an  eye  on  those  countries,  which  wt 
have  not  for  some  time  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing,  aa 
they  had  no  connection  witfi  the  general  svstemof  European 
afiairs.  Meantime  I  must  observe^  for  the  sake  of  perspi*- 
cuity,  that  Henry  il«  being  killed  in  a  toummnent,  while  ce- 
lebrating the  espousals  of  hb  sister  witii  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
his  son  Francis  U.  a  w^ak  prince,  and  under  age,  already 
married  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
France.  A  few  weeka  after>  Pkul  IV.  ended  his  violent  and 
impious  pontificate :— «nd  thus,  as  a  learned  hblorian  eb- 
serves**,  aH  the  personages  who  had  long  sustained  the 
principal  characters  on  the  great  tkea^e  of  Europe  disap- 
peared neariy  at  the  same  time. 

At  this  lera,  my  dear  Philip^  a  aoore  known  period  of 
history  opens.  Odier  actora  appeared  on  the  auge,  wtth 
different  views  and  passions  $  new  contests  arose »  and  new 
schemes  of  ambition,  as  we  shidl  have  occasion  to  see,  occu- 
pied and  disquieted  numktnd.  But,  before  we  enter  on  tiMit 
period,  we  nuiat  take  a  view  of  die  state  of  die  North. 
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LETTER  LXIV. 

SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  AKO  NORWAY,  FROM  THE  UNION  OF  THESF 
KINGDOMS,  UNDER  MARGARET  WALDEMAR,  SURNAMED  TUK 
SEMIRAMIS  OF  THE  NORTH,  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  6U6TAVUS 
VASA  ;  TOGETHER  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RUS- 
SIA, POLAND,  AND  PRUSSIA^  IN  THE  SIICTEENTH  CENTURY* 

X  HE  kingdoms  of  the  north  of  Europe,  that  great 
store-house  of  nations,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  considered  as 
dependencies  on  the  German  empire,  to  which  they  long  con- 
tinued to  pay  some  degree  of  homage*  In  what  manner 
they  were  subjected  to  that  homage,  we  have  abready  had 
<K:ca3ion  to  observe,  and  also  to  notice  the  union  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  under 
Margaret  Waldemar,  sumamed  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.. 
Margaret  Was  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  king  of  Den- 
mark. She  had  been  married  to  Hacquin,  king 
of  Norway,  and  son  of  Magnus  III;  king  of  Swe- 
den. On  the  death  of  her  son  Olaus,  the  first  male  heir  of  the 
three  northern  crowns,  (which  were,  however,  more  elec- 
tive than  hereditary)  she  succeeded,  by  the  con^e^tof  the 
states  to  the  Danish  throne.  She  was  elected  soon  after 
queen  of  Norway}  which  3he  had  governed  as  regent ;  and 
the  Swedes  being  oppressed  by  Albert  of  M^klenburg, 
whom  they  had  chosen  king,  made  Margaret  a  solemn  tender 
of  their  crown.  She  marched  to  their  assistance,  expelled 
Albert,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government'. 

Margaret^s  ambition,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The 
three  northern  crowns  were  no  sooner  seated  upon  her  head, 
than  she  laboured  to  render  their  union  perpetual. 
For  this  purpose,  after  taking  preparatory  mea- 
jsuresi  she  convoked  the  states  of  all  the  three  kingdoms  to 

1.  Puffend.    Fonun. 
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meet  at  Calmar ;  where  it  was  establisheSi  as  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  whole,  that  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
should  thenceforth  have  but  one  and  the  same  sovereign, 
who  should  be  chosen  successively  by  each  of  these  king- 
doms, and  then  approved  by  the  other  two ;  that  each  nation 
should  retain  its  own  laws,  customs,  privileges  and  digni- 
ties; and  that  the  natives  of  one  kingdom  should  not  be 
raised  to  posts  of  honour  or  profit  in  another,  but  should  be 
reputed  foreigners,  except  in  their  own  country  =^. 

But  this  union,  seemingly  so  well  calculated  for  the  tran- 
quillity as  well  as  security  of  the  North,  proved  the  source 
of  much  discontent,  and  of  many  bai^barous  wars.  The  na- 
tional antipathy  between  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  now  height- 
ened by  national  jealousy,  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by 
the  vigorous  administration  of  Margaret,  whose  partiality  tp^ 
the  natives  of  Denmark  is  said  to  have  been  but  too  evident ; 
and  under  her  successor  Eric,  still  more  unjusdy  partial  to 
the  Danes,  the  Swedes  openly  revolted,  chusing^  dieir  grand 
marshal,  Charles  Canutson,  descended  from  the  iUustrioua. 
family  of  Sonde,  which  had  formerly  given  kings  to  Sweden, 
first  regent,  and  afterwards  king.  The  Swedes^  however, 
returned  to  their  allegiance  under  Christian  h  of  Denmark. 
iJJiS  But  they  again  revolted  from  the  same  prince; 

*  again  renewed  the  union  of  Calmar,  under  John 
his  successor;  revolted  a  third  time ;  and  were  finally  sub- 

ft>.    dued  by  the  arms  of  Christian  II.  who  reduced 

*  them  to  the.  condition  of  a  conquered  people^. 
The  circumstances  of  this  last  revolution  are  sufficiently 

singular  to  merit  our  attention;  and  the  consequences  by 
which  it  was  followed,  render  a  recapitulation  necessary* 

The  Swedes  on  revolting  from  Christian  L  had  conferred 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  on  Steen  Sturc,  whose 
son  of  the  same  name,  succeeded  him  in  the  regency.  The 
authority  of  young  S^ure  was  acknowledged  by  the  body  of 
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the  nation,,  but  disputed  by  Gustavus  Trolle,  archbishop  of 
Upsaly  and  primate  of  Sweden,  whose  father  had  been  a 
competitor  for  the  administration,  and  whom  Christian  II. 
of  Denmark  had  brought  ovbr  to  his  interest.  Besieged  in 
his  castle  of  Stecka,  and  obliged  to  surrender,  notwithstand- 
ing the  interposition  of  the  Danish  monarch,  the  archbishop 
was  degraded  by  the  diet,  and  deprived  of  all  his  benefices. 
In  this  distress  he  applied  to  Leo  X.  who  excommunicated 
the  regent  and  his  adherents,  committing  the  execution  of 
the  butt  to  die  king  of  Denmark.  Pursuant  to  this  decree, 
the  Nero  of  the  North,  as  Chrisitian  II.  is  deservedly  called, 
invaded  Sweden  with  a  powerful  army;  but  being  worsted 
in  a  great  battle,  he  pretended  to  treat,  and  offered  to  go 
in  person  to  Stockholm,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  regent, 
provided  six  hostages  were  sent  as  a  pledge  of  his  safety. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  six  of  the  first  nobility 
(among  whom- was  Gustavus  Vasa,  grand-nephew  to  king 
Canuuoti)  were  put  on  board  the  Danish  fleet.  These  hos- 
tages Christian  carried  prisoners  to  Denmark.  Next  year 
he  returned  with  a  more  formidable  armament, 
and  invaded  West  Gothland ;  where  Steen  Sture 
advancing  to  give  him  batde,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
received  a  wound,  which  proved  mortal.  The  Swedish 
army,  left  without  a  head,  first  retreated,  and  afterwards 
dispersed.  The  senate  was  divided  about  the  choice  of  a 
new  regent,  and  the  conqueror  allowed  them  no  leisure  to 
deliberate.  He  immediately  marched  toward  the  capita], 
wasting  every  thing  before  him  with  fire  and  sword.  Stock- 
holm surrendered  ;  and  Gustavus  Trolle,  resuming  his  archi- 
episcopal  function,  crowned  Christian  king  of  Sweden. 

This  coronation  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  tragi* 
cal  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Christian, 
affecting  clemency^  went  to  the  cathedral,  and  swore  that 
he  would  ^ofvem  Sweden,  not  with  the  severe  hand  of  a 
conqueror,  but  with  the  mild  and  beneficent  disposition  of 
a  prince  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  universal  voice  of  the 

people ; 
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peo{ile ;  after  which  he  invited  the  senators  and  grandeea 
to  a  sumptuoiia  entertainmenty  that  lasted  for  three  days. 
Meantime  a  pbt  was  formed  for  extirpating  the  Swedish 
nobility*      On  the  last  day  of  the  feast,  in  order  to  afford 
some  pretext  for  the  intended  massacre,  archbishop  Trolle 
reminded  the  king,  that  though  his  majesty,  by  a  general 
amnesty,  had  pardoned  aU  past  offences,  no  satisfaction  had 
yet  been  given  to  the  pope,  and  demanded  justice  In  the 
name  of  his  holiness.  The  hall  was  immediately  filled  with 
armed  men,  who  secured  the  guests :  the  primate  proceed* 
ed  against  them  as  heretics ;  a  scaffold  was  erected  before 
the  palace  gate;  and  ninety-four  persons  of  distinction, 
among  whom  was  Eric  Vasa,  father  of  the  celebrated  Gus* 
tavus,  were  publicly  executed  for  defending  the  liberties 
of  their  country.    Other  barbarities  succeeded  to  these : 
the  nge  of  the  soldiery  was  let  loose  against  the  citizens, 
who  were  butchered  without  mercy  s  and  the  body  of  the  ' 
late  regent  was  dug  from  the  grave,  exposed  on  a  gibbet, 
quartered,  and  nailed  up  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdoms 
But  Sweden  soon  found  a  deliverer  and  an  avenger, 
Gustavus  Vasa  had  escaped  from  his  prison  in  Denmark, 
and  concealed  himself,  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  amoo^  the 
mountains  of  Dalecarlia*    There,  deserted  by  his  sole  comr . 
panion  and  guide,,  who  carried  off  his  little  treasure ;  bewil- 
dered, destitute  of  every  necessary,  and  ready  to  perish  of 
hunger,  he  entered  himself  among  the  miners,  and  worked 
under  ground  for  bread,  without  relinquishing  the  hope  of 
one  day  ascending  the  throne  of  Sweden.    Again  emerging 
to  light,  and  distinguished  among  the  Dalecarlians  hy  his 
lofty  mien,  and  by  the  strength  and  agility  of  his  body,  he 
had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  ascendancy  over 
them,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  his  rank.   He  made 
himself  known  to  them  at  their  annual  feast,  and  exhorted 
them  to  assist  him  in  recovering  the  liberties  of  their  coun* 
try.    They  listened  to  him  with  admiration ;  they  were  all 
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ingt  against  their  oppressors;  but  they  did  not  resolve  to 
join  him,  till  some  of  the  old  men  among  them  observed 
(so  inGonsiderable  often  are  the  causes  of  the  greatest 
events !)  that  the  wind  had  blown  dik^ecdy  from  the  north, 
from  die  moment  that  Gustavus  began  to  speak.     This 
they  considered  as  an  infiaUible  sign  of  the  approbation  of 
Heaven,  and  an  order  to  take  up  arms  under  the  banners  of 
the  hero  t  they  already  saw  die .  wreath  of  victory  on  his 
brow,  and  begged  to  be  led  against  ^  enemy.     Gustavus 
did  not  suffer  their  ardour  to  cool.    He  imme« 
diately  atu^ked  the  governor  of  the  province  in    *    ' 
his  casde,  took  it  by  assault,  and  sacrificed  the  Danish  gar- 
tison  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  Dalecariiaas.    Like  ani* 
mats  that  hava  tasted  the  blood  of  their  prey,  they  were  now 
furious,  and  fit  for  any  desperate  enterprize,    Gustavus 
every  where  saw  himself  victorious,  and  gained 
partizans  in  ail  comers  of  the  kingdosn.    Every 
thing  yielded  to  his  valour  and  good  fortune.    His  popu- 
larity daily  incrtascd.    He  was  first  chosen  regent,  and 
afterward  king  of  Sweden^. 

Meanwhile  Chrisdan  II.  become  obnoxious  by  his  Qrran« 
aies  even  to  his  Danish  subjects,  was  degraded  from  the 
throne.  Xhe  inhabitanu  of  Jutland  first  renounced  his  au- 
thority. They  deputed  Munce,  their  chief  justice,  to  signify 
to  die  tyrant  the  sentence  of  deposidoo.  ^<  My  name,"  said 
Munce,  glorying  in  the  dangerous  commission  ^  ought 
^^  to  be  written  over  the  gates  of  all  wicked  princes  I"  and  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  a  warning 
to  both^king  and  inferior  magistrates,  of  the  danger  of  abna* 
ing  power.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Denmark  acquiesced  in 
the  decree ;  and  Christian,  hated  even  by  his  own  officers, 
and  not  daring  to  trust  any  one,  retired  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  hereditary  dominions  of  bis  brother-in-law  Charles 
V.  whose  assistance  he  had  long  implored  in  vain^, 

.1;.  Loccen.    Puffend.    Vertdt.  6.  Ibid. 
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Frederick  duke  of  Hoktein,  Christian's  uncle,  wa» 
elected  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  He 
'  aspired  also  to  the  sovereignty  of  Sweden ;  but 
finding  Gustavus  fimdy  seated  on  the  throne  of  that  king- 
clom,  he  laid  aside  his  claim.  Frederick  aftenimrds  enter** 
cd  into  an  alliance  with  Gustavus  and  die  Hanse-towns, 
against  the  deposed  king,  Christian  II,  who,  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  his  crown,  died  in  prison: 
a  fate  too  gende  for  so  batiiarous  a  tyrant. 

Frederick  was  succeeded  in  die  Danish  thrones  by  his 

son.  Christian  HI.  one  of  the  most  prudent  and 

*  prosperous  princes  of  his  age.  >  He  established 

the  Protestant  religion  at  the  same  time  in  Denmark  and 

Norway,  in  imitation  of  the  .example  of  Gusta- 

'  vus,  who  had  already  introduced  it  into  Sweden* 

The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  spread  themselves  over  both 

kingdoms,  and  both  princes  saw  the  advantage  of  retrench^ 

ing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy.     Christian  died  in 

1558,  and  Gustavus  in  1560,  leaving  behind  him  the  gl<»> 

ous  character  of  a  patriot  king^.    He  rescued  Sweden  from 

the  Danish  yoke,  by  his  valour ;  he  made  commerce  and 

arts  flourish,  by  his  wise  policy;  and  die  liberality  of  his 

bold  and  independent  spirit,  by  making  him  superior  to  vul* 

gar  prejudices,  enabled  him  to  break  the  fetters  of  priesdy 

tyranny,  and  enfranchise  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies  of 

his  countrymen. 

While  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  thus  rising  to  dis- 
tinction, Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  ob* 
scurity,  from  which  it  was  called  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  by  the  creative  genius  of  Peter  the  Greai:, 
who  made  his  country  known  and  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  But  the  names  of  patriots  and  of  heroes,  however  . 
rude  or  enlightened,  ought  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity^ 
John  Bassik>witz  I.  great-duke  of  Muscovy,  threw  o£f  tha^ 

7.  Vertot.. 
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yoke  oj  the  Tartars,  to  whom  Russia  had  been  long  tribu- 
tary expelled  the  Tartar  officers  from  Moscow;  invaded 
their  territories ;  made  himself  master  of  Novo* 
gorod,  and  also  of  Cassan,  where  he  was  crown- 
ed with  the  diadem  of  that  couptry;  and  assumed  the  title 
of  czar,  which  in  the^Sclavonian  language  signifies  king  or 
emperor.    To  these  acquisitions  his  grandson, 
John  Basilowitz  II.  added  Astracan,  and  also 
Siberia,  hitherto  as  little  known  to  the  Russians  as  Mexico 
was  to  the  Spaniards  before  the  expedition  of  Cortez,  and 
as  easily  conquered.     This  prince  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
courtof  England,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Elizabeth^;  Richard  Chancellor,  an  '    ' 
English  navigator,  having  discovered  some  years  before,  by 
doubling  die  North  Cape^  the  port  of  Archangel  in  the  river 
Dwina. 

Poland,  still  a  scene  of  anarchy,  l^gan  to  be  of  some  con* 
sideration  in  the  North,  after  the  race  of  the  Jagellons  came 
to  the  throne,  and  united  Lithuania  to  that  kingdom. 
Though  the  crown  is  elective,  the  succession  continued  un- 
interrupted in  the  same  family  for  almost  two  hundred 
years,  and  Sigismund  I.  cotemporary  with  Charles  V.  was 
esteemed  a  great  prince'.  But  while  the  most  inconsiderate 
of  die  nobles,  by  the  word  veto  can  prevent  the  enacting  of 
the  most  salutary  law  and  while  the  great  body  of  the  peofde 
remain  in  a  state  of  slavery,  Poland  can  never  obtain  any 
rankamong  civilized  nations^ — So  true  it  is,  my  dear  Philip, 
that  the  character  of  a  people,  their  virtue,  their  genius,  and 
their  industry,  depend  chiefly  on  their  civil  and  political  in- 
stitntions. 

Prussia,  which  has  lately  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the 
affiiirs  of  Europe,  was  only  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  the 
year  ITOO.  It  was  originally  conquered  from  the  pagans  of 
die  N^Nth^  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  held 

8.  P^reius.    Camden.  9.  Flor.  Polon. 

vol.  IT.  3  e  it 
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it  upwards  of  three  hundred  years.  At  last  Albert,  mar* 
grave  of-  Brandenburgh,  grand  master  of  the  order,  em- 
bracing the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  willing  to  aggrandize 
himself  at  the  expence  of  the  knights,  agreed  to  share 
Prussia  with  his  uncle,  Sigismund  I.  king  of  Poland,  on 
condition  of  paying  homage  ibr  the  protection  of 
'  that  crown.  The  proposal  was  accepted.  Al- 
bert took  the  title  of  duke  in  his  new  territory ;  hence  the 
present  kingdom  is  called  Ducal  Prussia,  and  that  part  in 
the  possession  of  Poland  and  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Vistula,  Regal  Prussia'^*. 

The  future  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  as  formerly, 
in  treating  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. More  interesting  objects  at  present  claim  our  atten- 
tion. 


LETTER  LXV. 

"ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  FRANCE,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  CHA- 
TEAU-CAMBRESIS,  IN  1559,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  II. 
AND  THE  RETURN  OF  MART,  qUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  TO  HER  NA- 
TIVE KINGDOM. 

X  HE  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  my  dear  Philip, 
though  it  re-established  peace,  by  settling  the  claims  of  the 
contending  powers,  by  no  means  secured  lasting 
*  tranquillity  to  Europe.  The  Protestant  opi- 
nions had  already  made  considerable  progress  both  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  Philip  and  Henry  were 
equally  resolved  to  extirpate  heresy  throughout  their  domi- 
nions. The  horrors  of  the  inquisition,  long  familiar  to 
Spain,  were  not  only  increased  in  that  kingdom,  but  ex- 
tended to  Italy  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  although  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Henry  II.  suspended  for  a  while  the  rage 
of  persecution  in  France,  other  causes  of  discontent  arose^ 

10. 3ieni>  de  Braidcnburgb,  torn.  i. 

and 
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mxtd  retig^on  was  made  use  of  by  each  party,  to  light  the 
flames  of  civil  war*. 

A  new  source  of  discord  also  arose  between  France  and 
England.  The  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  ambitious  family  of 
Guise,  whose  credit  had  long  been  great  at  the  French 
icourt,  and  who  had  negociated  the  marriage  between  the 
dauphin,  now  Francis  IL  and  their  niece  the  queen  of  Scots, 
extended  still  farther  their  ambitious  views.  No  less  able 
than  aspiring,  they  had  governed  both  the  king  and  king* 
dom,  since  the  accession  of  the  young  and  feeble  Francis. 
But  they  had  many  enemies.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  the 
queen-mother,  a  woman  who  scrupled  at  no  violence  or 
perfidy  to  accomplish  her  ends ;  the  two  princes  of  the 
blood,  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  bro- 
ther Lewis  prince  of  Conde,  besides  the  constable  Montmo- 
rency and  his  powerful  family,  were  alike  desirous  of  the 
administration,  and  envious  of  the  power  of  the  Guises^.    . 

In  order  to  acquire  this  power,  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
his  five  brothers,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  the  duke  of  Au- 
male,  the  cardinal  of  Guise,  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and  the 
Grand  Prior,  men  no  less  ambitious  than  himself,  had  not 
only  employed  the  greatest  military  and  political  talents,  but 
to  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  address  had  added  those 
of  intrigue  and  dissimulation.  In  negociating  the  marriage 
between  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  dauphin,  these 
artful  princes,  while  they  prevailed  on  the  French  court  to 
grant  the  Scottish  nation  ever}''  security  for  the  indepen- 
dency of  that  crown,  engaged  the  young  queen  of  Scots  to 
subscribe  privately  three  deeds,  by  which,  failing  the  heirs 
of  her  own  body,  she  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
widi  whatever  inheritance  or  succession  might  accrue  to  it, 
in  free  gift  upon  the  crown  of  France ;  declaring  any  deed 
which  her  subjects  had,  or  might  extort  from  her  to  the 
contrary,  to  be  void,  and  of  no  obligations. 

1.  Thuanus.     Cabrera.    Davila.        3.  DavUa,  lib.  i.    Mezeray,  torn.  v. 
X  00  Mont,  Corf$  Diphmat.  torn.  v.      RobcrUODi  Siit»  Scot,  book  ii. 

By 
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By  the  Buccesaion  mentioned  in  these  deedsy  the  crown 
of  England  seems  to  have  been  meant ; .  for  no  sooner  were 
the  Guises  informed  of  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  and  the 
accession  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  (whose  birth,  in  the  opinion 
of  every  good  Catholic,  excluded  her  from  any  legal  righto 
the  throne)  than  they  formed  a  project  worthy  of  their  am- 
bition. In  order  to  exalt  still  higher  their  credit,  and  secnvt 
their  power,  they  attempted  to  acquire  ako  for  France  the 
southern  British  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  they  solicited 
at  Rome,  and  obuined  a  bull,  declaring  EUzabeth^s  birth 
illegitimate ;  and  as  the  queen  of  Scots,  then  married  to  the 
dauphin,  was  the  next  heir  by  blood,  they  persuaded  Hemy 
IL  to  permit  his  son  and  daug^ter*in*law  to  assume  die  title 
and  arms  of  £ngland4« 

Elizabeth  complained  of  this  insuk,  by  her  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Fraflce,  but  could  obtain  only  an  evasive  an« 
swer.  No  obvious  measure  however  was  taken,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  princes  of  Lorraiii  in  foii  pos» 
session  of  the  administration  under  his  successor,  Francis 
IL  than  more  vigorous  and  less  guarded  counsels  were 
adopted.  Sensible  that  Scotland  was  At  quarter  whence 
they  could  attack  England  to  most  advantage,  they  gave,  as 
a  preparatory  step,  orders  to  their  sister,  the  queen«regent| 
and  encouraged  her  by  promises  of  men  and  money,  to  take 
effectual  measures  for  humbling  the  Scotush  malecontents, 
and  suppressing  the  Protestant  opinions  in  that  kingdom ; 
hoping  that  the  English  Catholics,  formidable  at  that  timo 
by  their  zeal  and  numbers,  and  exasperated  against  Eliza* 
beth,  on  account  of  the  change  which  she  had  made  in  the 
national  religion,  would  rise  in  support  of  the  succession  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  when  animated  by  the  prospect  of  pro* 
tection,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  anns  of  France,  as 
the  only  power  that  could  secure  to  them  their  ancient  wor- 
ship, and  the  privileges  of  the  Romish  church^. 

4.  Robertson,  vbi  sap.    Anderson,  Diphm,  Swt.  No.  68,  aod  164. 

5.  Forbes,  vol.  i.    Tfauan.  lib.,xziv. 

No 
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No  stranger  to  these  violent  counsels,  Elizabeth  saw  her 
danger,  and  determined  to  provide  against  it.  Meanwhile 
the  situation  of  a£Eur8  in  Scotland,  afforded  her  a  favourable 
opportunity,  Both  of  revengbg  the  insult  offered  to  her  crown, 
and  of  defeating  the  ambitious  views  of  France. 

The  reformation  was  fast  advancing  in  Scotland.  AH 
Ae  low  country  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  Protestant 
opinions;  and  as  the  converts  to  the  new  religion  had  been 
guilty  of  no  violation  of  public  peace  since  the  murder  of 
cardinal  Beaton,  whose  death  was  partly  occasioned  by  pri* 
vate  revenge,  the  queen*regent,  willing  to  secure  their  fa* 
vour,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  maintain  that  authority  which 
she  had  found  so  much  diflicul^  to  acquire,  connived  at  the 
progress  of  doctrines,  which  she  wanted  power  utterly  to 
suppress.  Too  cautious,  however,  to  trust  to  this  precarious 
indulgence,  for  the  safety  of  their  religious  principles,  the 
l^ads  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland,  entered  privately 
into  a  bond  of  association  for  their  mutual  protection  and 
the  propagation  of  their  tenets,  styling  themselves  the  Con* 
gregaUon  of  the  Lord^  in  contradistinction  to  the  established 
church,  which  they  denominated  the  Congregation  ofSatarfi. 

Such  associations  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  rebeU 
lion ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  heads  of  the  Congregatio)^ 
Scodand,  carried  their  views  farther  than  a  mere  toleration 
of  the  new  doctrines.  So  far  they  were  to  blame,  as  ene« 
mies  to  civil  authority,  but  the  violent  measures  pursued 
against  their  sect,  before  this  league  was  known  or  avowed, 
sufficientiy  justified  the  association  itself,as  the  result  of  a  pru* 
dent  foresight,  and  a  necessary  step  to  secure  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Reformat 
tion,  the  popish  clergy  had  attempted  to  recover  their  sink* 
ing  authority  by  enforcing  the  tyrannical  laws  against  heresy ; 
and  Hampton,  the  primate,  formerly  distinguished  by  his 

4  Keith.     Knox. 
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moderationy  had  sentenced  to  the  flames  an  aged  priest,  con- 
victed of  embracing  the  protestant  opinions^ 

This  was  the  last  barbarity  of  the  kind  that  the  Cadiolics 
had  the  power  to  exercise  in  Scotland.  The  severity  of  the 
archbishop  rather  roused  than  intimidated  the  Reformers. 
The  Congregation  now  openly  solicited  subscriptions  to  their 
kague ;  and  not  satisfied  with  new  and  more  solemn  pro- 
mises of  the  regent's  protection,  they  presented  a  petition  to 
her,  craving  a  reformation  of  the  church,  and  of  the  wicked, 
acandalous,  and  detestable  lives  of  the  clergy.  They  abo 
framed  a  petition,  which  they  intended  to  present  to  parlia- 
ment, soliciting  some  legal  protection  against  the  exorbitant 
and  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  They 
even  petitioned  the  convocation :  and  insisted  that  prayers 
should  be  said  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  bishops  should  be 
chosen  by  the  gentry  of  the  diocese,  and  priests  with  the 
consent  of  the  parishioners. 

Instead  of  soothing  the  Protestants,  by  any  prudent  con- 
cessions, the  convocation  rejected  their  demands  with  dis- 
dain ;  and  the  queen-regent,  who  had  hitherto  wisely  tempo- 
rised between  the  parties,  and  whose  humanity  and  sagacity 
taught  her  moderation,  having  received  during  the  sitting  of 
the  assembly  the  violent  commands  of  her  brother,  prepared 
to  carry  their  despotic  plan  into  execution,  contrary  to  her 
own  judgment  and  experience.  She  publicly  expressed  her 
approbation  of  the  decrees,  by  which  the  principles  of  the 
reformers  were  condemned  in  the  convocation,  and  cited 
the  most  eminent  Protestant  teachers  to  appear  before  the 
council  at  Sterling^. 

The  members  of  the  congregation,  alarmed  but  not  over- 
awed by  this  danger,  assembled  in  great  numbers,  agreeable 
to  the  custom  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  in  order  to  attend  their 


r.  Ibid.         a  Melvm.    Jcbb.    Cattelneau. 
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pastora  to  the  place  of  trial? ;  to  protect  and  to  countenance 
them:  and  the  queen-regent,  dreading  the  approach  of  so 
formidable  a  body,  empowered  Erskine  of  Dun,  a  person  of 
high  authority  with  the  reformers,  to  assure  them  that  sha 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  proceedings,  provided  they 
advanced  no  £suther.  They  listened  with  pleasure,  and  per- 
haps with  too  much  credulity,  to  so  pacific  a  proposition ; 
for  men  whose  grievances  obliged  them  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  civil  power,  under  whatever  plausible  pretext  their  pur- 
pose may  be  concealed,  should  trust  to  nothing  less  than  the 
solemnity  of  a  contract.  The  regent  broke  her  promise^ 
conformable  to  her  maxim,  that  '^  the  promises  of  princes 
"  ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  remembered,  nor  the  per- 
'^  formance  of  them  exacted,  unless  it  suits  their  own  conve- 
**  niency."  She  proceeded  to  call  to  trial  the  persons  for- 
merly summoned,  and  on  their  not  appearing,  though  pur- 
posely prevented,  they  were  pronounced  oudaws'°. 

By  this  ignoble  artifice,  the  queen-regent  forfeited  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  nation.  The  Protestants 
boldly  prepared  for  their  own  defence ;  and  Erskine,  enraged 
at  being  made  the  instrument  of  deceiving  his  party,  instantly 
repaired  to  Perth,  whither  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation 
had  retired,  and  inflamed  the  zeal  of  his  associates,  by  his 
representations  of  the  regent's  inflexible  resolution  to  sup- 
press their  religion.  His  ardour  was  powerfully  seconded  by 
the  rhetoric  of  John  Knox,  a  preacher,  possessed  of  a  bold 
and  popular  eloquence.  Having  been  carried  prisoner  into 
France,  together  with  other  persons  taken  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  soon  after  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton,  Knox 
made  his  escape  out  of  that  kingdom ;  and,  after  residing 
sometimes  in  Ejagland,  sometimes  in  Scotland,  had  found  it 

9.  In  consequence  of  this  custom,  OEiginally  introduced  by  vassalage 
and  clanship,  and  afterwards  tolerated  through  the  feebleness  of  govem- 
inent,  any  person  of  eminence  accused  of  a  crime,  was  accompanied  to  the 
p|;u:e  of  trial  by  a  body  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Robertson,  Hitt. 
•5;m^.  book  ii.  10.  Knox,  p.  127.     Robertson,  book  it 

necessary 
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necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  popish 
clergy,  to  retire  to  Geneva.  There  he  imbibed  all  the  a^ 
thusiasm,  and  heightened  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  own 
character  by  the  severe  doctrine  of  Calvin^  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Zuinglius  in  the  apostleship  of  that  repuUic,  and 
completed  its  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

Invited  home  by  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party  in 
Scotland,  Knox  had  arrived  in  his  nadve  country  a  few  days 
before  the  trial  appointed  at  Stirling,  and  immediately  joined 
his  brethren,  that  he  mig^t  share  with  them  in  the  common 
danger,  as  well  as  in  the  glory  of  promoting  the  common 
cause.  In  the  present  ferment  of  men's  minds,  occasioned 
by  the  regent's  deceitful  conduct,  and  the  sense  of  their  own 
danger,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  declaimed  with  such 
vehemence  against  the  idolatry,  and  other  abuses  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  his  audience  were  strcmgly  inched  to 
attempt  its  utter  subversion.  During  those  movements  of 
holy  indignation,  the  indiscreet  bigotry  of  a  priest,  who  im- 
mediately after  that  violent  invective,  was  preparing  to  cele* 
brate  mass,  and  had  opened  all  his  repository  of  images  and 
reliques,  hurried  the  enthusiastic  populace  into  immediate 
action.  They  fell  with  fiiry  upon  the  devout  cathcdic,  broke 
the  images,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  altars,  and  scat- 
tered about  the  sacred  vases.  They  next  proceeded  to  the 
monasteries,  against  which  their  zeal  more  pardcularly 
pointed  its  thunder.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  monks, 
and  defacing  every  implement  of  idolatrous  worship  as  they 
termed  it,  they  vented  their  rage  upon  thi6  buildings  which 
had  been  the  receptacles  of  such  abominations ;  and,  in  a  few 
hours,  those  superb  edifices  were  level  with  the  ground' ^ 

Provoked  at  these  violences,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  the 
queen-regent  assembled  an  army,  composed  chiefly  of  French 
troops;  and  being  assisted  by  such  of  the  nobility  as  still 

11.  Spotswood,  p.  121.      Knox,  p.  127",  129,     Roberttoni  book  ii. 
Home,  chap,  xszviii. 
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luUiered  to  her  cause^  abb  determined  to  inflict  the  severest 
vengeance  on  the  .whole  Protestant  party;  Intelligence  of 
her  preparations,  as  weU  as  of  the  spirit  hy  which  she  was 
actuated,  soon  reached  Perth ;  and  the  heads  of  the  Congre- 
tgation,  who  had  given  no  countenance  to  die  late  insurrection 
iniiiat  city,  would  gladly  have  soothed  herby  the  most  dutiful 
imd  submissive  addresses,  but  finding  her  inexorable,  they 
INTfepared  for  resistance,  slnd  their  adherents  flocked  to  them 
itk  3udi  numbers,  diat,  within  a  few  days  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition not  only  to  defend  the  town,  but  to  uke  the  field  with 
superior  forces.  Neither  p^rty,  however,  discovered  much 
inclination  to  hazard  a  batde,  both  being  afraid  of  the  dan* 
gerous  consequences  <^  such  a  trial  of  strength ;  and  through 
-die  mediation  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  of  James  Stuart, 
prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  yoimg  queen's  natural  brother, 
who,  although  closely  connected  with  the  Reformers,  had 
not  yet  openly  deserted  the  regent,  a  treaty  was  conduded 
with  the  Congregation. 

In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  among  other  provisions, 
That  indemnity  should  be  granted  to  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  late  insurrection,  and  that  the  parliament  should  im- 
tnediately  be  assembled,  in  order  to  compose  religious  difier- 
ences.  Both  these  stipulations  the  queen-regent  broke— 43y 
neglecting  to  call  the  parliament,  by  fining  some  qf  the  in- 
habitants of  Perth,  banishing  others,  turning  the  magistrates 
out  of  o Ace,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  town,  with  orders 
to  idlow  the  exercise  of  no  other  religion  but  the  Roman 
Catholic'^.  The  Protestants  renewed  the  league,  and  had 
again  recourse  to  arms;  despoiling,  wherever  they  turned 
&eir  route,  the  churches  of  their  sacred  furniture,  andlay« 
ing  the  monasteries  in  ruins.  New  treaties  were  conduded, 
and  again  broken,  and  new  ravages  were  committed  on  th^ 
monuments  of  ecclesiastical  pride  and  luxury* 

12.  Boduuisa,  lib.  xrL    Robcitson,  book  ii. 
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Meanwhile  the  Congelation  had  been  joined  not  only 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  but  also 
by  the  duke  of  Chatehrault  and  bis  son  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
presumptive  heirs  of  the  crown,  and  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  capital.  They  now  aimed  at  the  redress  of  civil  as 
well  as  religious  grievances ;  requiring,  as  a  preliminary 
toward  settling  the  kingdom,  and  securing  its  liberties,  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  French  forces  out  of  Scotland. 
The  queen«regent,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  giving  way  to 
a  torrent  which  she  cou^d  not  resist,  amused  them  for  a  time 
with  fair  promises  and  pretended  negociations ;  but  beings 
reinforced  with  a  thousand  foreign  troops,  and  encouraged 
by  the  court  of  France  to  expect  soon  the  arrival  of  an  army 
so  po*4'er{ul,  as  the  zeal  of  her  adversaries,  however  despe- 
rate, would  not  dare  to  encounter,  she  listened  to  the  rash 
counsels  of  her  brothers,  and  at  last  gave  the  Congregation 
a  positive  denials  She  was  not  answerable  to  the  confederate 
lords,  she  said,  for  any  part  of  her  conduct;  nor  should  she, 
uponanyrepresentationfromthem,  abandon  measures  which 
•he  deemed  necessary,  or  dismiss  forces  that  she  found  use- 
ful ;  ordering  them  at  the  same  time,  on  pain  of  her  displea^ 
sure,  and  as  they  valued  their  allegiance,  to  disband  the 
troops  which  they  had  assembled. 

This  haughty  reply  to  their  earnest  and  continued  soHci* 
tations,  determined  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation  to  take 
a  step  worthy  of  a  brave  and  free  people.  They 
assembled  the  whole  body  of  peers,  barons,  and 
representatives  of  boroughs,  that  adhered  to  their  party  i  and 
the  members  of  this  bold  convention  (which  equalled  in 
number,  and  exceeded  in  dignity,  the  usual  meetings  of  par- 
Tiament),  after  examining  the  most  delicate  and  important 
question  that  can  possibly  fall  under  the  consideration  of 
subjects,  <^  the  obedience  due  to  an  unjust  and  oppressive 
**  administration,*'  gave  their  suffrage  without  ope  dissent- 
ing voice,  for  depriving  Mary  of  Guise  of  the  office  of  regentt 

which 
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which  she  had  exeitised  so  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
kingdom' 3. 

The  queen-dowager  had  ahready  retired  into  Leith,  the 
sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  which  she  had  fortified  and  garri- 
soned with  French  troops^  and  where  she  daily  expected  new 
reinforcements.  Leith  was  immediately  invested  by  the 
forces  of  the  Congregation ;  but  the  confederate  lords  socm 
found,  that  their  zeal  had  engaged  them  in  an  undertaking 
which  exceeded  their  ^ility  to  accomplish*  The  French 
garrison,  despising  the  tumultuous  efforts  of  raw  and  undis- 
cipFmed  troops,  refused  to  surrender  the  town ;  and  the  Pro- 
testant leaders  were  neither  sufficiently  skilful  in  the  art  of 
war,  nor  possessed  of  the  artillery  or  magazines  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  a  siege*  Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune : 
their  followers,  accustomed  to  decide  every  quarrel  by  im- 
mediate action,  were  strangers  to  the  fatigues  of  along  cam- 
paign, and  soon  became  impatient  of  the  severe  and  constant 
duty  which  a  siege  requires.  They  first  murmured,  then 
mutinied ;  the  garrison  took  advantage  of  their  discontents; 
and  making  a  bold  sally,  cut  many  of  them  in  pieces,  and 
obliged  the  rest  to  abandon  the  enterprize* 

Soon  after  this  victory,  the  queen-dowager  received 
from  France  a  new  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  veteran 
foot,  and  some  troops  of  horse.  These,  together  with  a 
detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Leith,  were  sent  out  to 
scour  the  country,  and  to  piUage  and  lay  waste  the  houses 
and  lands  of  the  Protestants.  Already  broken  and  dispirited, 
and  hearing  that  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  the  queen-dowager's 
brother,  was  suddenly  expected  with  a  great  army,  the  lea* 
ders  of  the  Congregation  began  to  consider  their  cause  as 
desperate,  unless  the  Lord,  whose  holy  name  they  had 
assumed,  should  miraculously  interpose  in  their  behalf* 
But  whatever  confidence  they  might  place  in  divine  aid» 
they  did  not  neglect  human  means. 

13.  Id.  Ibid.    Knox,  p.  134. 
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The  Scottiih  Ptotestantt*  in  this  pressing  extr^uty^y 
thought  themselves  excusable  in  craving  foreign  help.  They 
turned  their  eyes  toward  England,  which  had  already  sup- 
pGed  them  with  money,  and  resolved  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  Elizabeth,  to  enable  them  to  finish  an  undertaking, 
in  which  they  had  so  fiitally  experienced  their  own  weak* 
ness ;  and  as  the  sympathy  of  religion,  as  well  as  regard  to 
civil  liberty,  had  now  counterbalanced  the  ancient  animo* 
stty  against  that  sister  kingdom,  this  measure  was  the  resuk 
of  inclination  no  less  than  of  interest  or  necessity.  Maidand 
of  Lethington,  formerly  the  regent^s  principal  secretary, 
and  Robert  Melvil,  already  acquainted  with  the  intrigues 
of  courts,  were  therefore  secretly  dispatched,  as  the  most 
able  negociators  of  the  party,  to  solicit  succours  from  thr 
queen  of  England^ 

The  wise  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  did  not  long  hesitate 
in  agreeing  to  a  request,  which  corresponded  so  perfectly 
with  the  views  and  interests  of  their  mistress*  Secretary 
Cecil,  in  particular,  represented  to  the  English  queen  the 
necessity,  as  well  as  equity,  of  interposing  in  the  affiiirs  of 
Scotland,  and  of  preventing  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom, 
at  which  France  openly  aimed.  Every  society,  he  observed, 
has  a  right  to  defend  itself,  not  only  from  present  dangers, 
but  from  such  as  may  probably  ensue ;  that  the  invasion  of 
England  would  immediately  follow  the  reduction  of  the 
Scottish  malecontentt,  by  the  abandoning  of  whom  to  the 
mercy  of  France,  Elizabeth  would  open  a  way  for  her  ene- 
mies into  the  heart  of  her  own  kingdom,  and  expose  it  to  all 
the  calamities  of  war  and  the  danger  of  conquest.  Nothing 
therefore  remained,  he  added,  but  to  meet  the  enemy  while 
yet  at  a  distance,  and,  by  supporting  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gregation with  an  English  army,  to  render  Scodandthe 
scene  of  hostilities ;  to  crush  the  designs  of  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  in  their  infancy ;  and  by  such  an  earl}''  and  unex- 
pected 
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pecK^  effort,  finally  to  expel  the  French  out  of  Britaiii,  before 
thtkr  power  had  time  to  grow  up  to  any  formidable  h^ight^. 

EUauibeth,  throughout  her  whole  reign,  was  cautious,  but 
decisive ;  and  by  her  promptitude  in  executing  her  resolu- 
tions, jcHUf  d  to  the  deliberations  with  which  she  formed 
tkem',  hei*  administradon  became  as  remarkable  for  its  vigour 
as  £(»>  its  wisdomi  No  sooner  did  she  determine  to  afford 
assistance  to  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  a  measure  to 
which  the  reasoning  of  Cecil  effectually  swayed  her,  than 
they  experienced  the  activity  as  well  as  extent  of  her  power« 
The  season  of  the  year  would  not  permit  her  troops  to  take 
the  field ;  but,  lest  the  French  army  should,  in  the  mean 
time,  receive  an  accession  of  strength,  she  instantly  ordered 
a  squadron  to  cruise^n  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
early  in  the  spring  an  English  army,  consisting 
of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  entered  Scot- 
land, under  command  of  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton. 

The  leaders  of  the  Congregation  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  their  new  allies ;  and  having 
joined  them  with  vast  numbers  of  their  followers,  the  com- 
bined army  advanced  toward  Leith.  The  French,  little  able 
to  keep  the  field  against  so  superior  a  force,  confined  them- 
selves within  the  walls  of  the  fortification.  The  place  was 
immediately  invested ;  and  although  the  fleet  that  carried 
the  reinforcements  under  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf  bad  been 
scattered  by  a  violent  storm,  and  was  either  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  France,  or  with  difficulty  recovered  the  ports  of 
that  kingdom,  the  garrison,  by  an  obstinate  defence,  pro- 
tracted the  siege  to  a  great  length'^. 

Meantime  the  queen-dowager  died ;  and  many  of  the 
Catholic  nobles,  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and  more 
zealous  for  the  liberty  and  independency  of  their  country 
than  for  their  religion,  subscribed  the  alliance  with  Eng- 

14.  Keith,  Append.  No.  XVII,    Forbes,  vol.  i.    Jebb.  vol.  i. 

15.  Mem,  dt  CafiUntOK. 

land. 
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land.  Nothing  therefore  could  now  save  the  garrison  of 
Leith,  but  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  or  the  arri* 
val  of  a  powerful  army  from  France ;  and  the  situation  of 
that  kingdom  constrained  the  princes  of  Lorr^n  to  turn  their 
thoughts,  though  with  reluctance,  toward  pacific  measures^ 
The  Protestants  in  France  were  become  formidable  by 
their  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  valour  and  enterprising 
genius  of  their  leaders.  Among  these,  the  most  eminent 
were  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  king  of  Navarre  (no  less 
distinguished  by  his  abilities  than  his  rank),  the  admiral  de 
Coligny,  and  his  brother  Andelot,  who  no  longer  scrupled  to 
make  open  profession  of  the  reformed  opinions,  and  whose 
high  reputation  both  for  valour  and  conduct  gave  great  cre- 
dit to  the  cause.  Animated  with  zeal,  and  inflamed  with 
resentment  against  the  Guiseb,  who  had  persuaded  Francis 
II,  to  imitate  the  rigour  of  his  father,  by  reviving  the  penal 
statutes  against  heresy,  the  Protestants,  or  Hugonots  as  they 
were  styled  by  way  of  reproach,  not  only  prepared  for  their 
own  defence),  but  resolved,  by  some  bold  action,  to  anticipate 
the  execution  of  those  schemes  which  threatened  the  extirpa- 
tion of  their  religion,  and  the  ruin  of  those  who  professed  it. 
^ence  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  where  they  in- 
tended to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and  wrest  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guises,  if  not  to  dispatch  them ; 
and  although  the  vigilance  and  good  fortune  of  the  princes 
^  ^  of  Lorrain  discovered  and  disappointed  that  de- 

MARCH15.    .  ,  .   .        ^  ,      «  '^^ 

Sign,  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  party  was  rather 
roused  than  broken  by  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  conspira- 
tor8'<5.  The  admiral  de  Coligny  had  even  the  boldness  to 
present  to  the  king,  in  a  grand  council  at  Fontainbleau,  a 
petition  from  the  Hugonots,  demanding  the  public  exercise 
of  their  religion,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  assemble  pri- 
vately with  impunity.  He  was  treated  as  an  incendiary  by 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrain :  but  his  request  was  warmly  se- 

16.  Davila,  lib.  i.  u-     Mczcray,  torn.  v. 
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Gonded  by  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and  by  MariUaC| 
archbishop  of  Vienne,  who  both  spoke  with  force  against 
the  abuses  which  had  occasioned  so  many  troubles  and  dis- 
orders, as  well  as  against  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the 
French  clergy.  An  assembly  of  the  states  was  convoked,  in 
order  to  appease  the  public  discontents :  the  edicts  against 
heretics  were,  in  the  meantime,  suspended,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  toleration  succeeded  to  the  rage  of  persecution ; 
but  the  sentiments  of  the  court  were  weU  known,  and  it 
was  easy  to  observe  new  storms  gathering  in  every  pro« 
vince  of  the  kingdom,  and  ready  to  break  forth  with  all  the 
violence  of  civil  war*^. 

This  distracted  state  of  a£Fairs,  called  o£Fthe  ambition  of 
the  princes  of  Lorrain  from  the  view  of  foreign  conquests, 
in  order  to  defend  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  French 
crown,  and  made  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  few  veteran 
troops  already  employed  in  Scotland,  instead  of  sending  new 
reinforcements  into  that  kingdom.     Plenipotentiaries  were 
therefore  sent  to  Edinburgh,  were  a  treaty  was  signed  with 
the  ambassadors  of  Elizabeth.    In  this  treaty  it  was 
stipulated,  that  the  French  forces  should  instantly 
evacuate  Scotland,  and  that  Francis  and  Mary  should  thence- 
forth abstain  from  assuming  the  title  of  king  and  queen  .of 
England,  or  bearing  the  arms  of  that  kingdom.     Nor  were 
the  concessions  granted  to  the  Congregation  less  important; 
namely,  that  an  amnesty  should  be  published  for  all  past 
offences ;  that  none  but  natives  should  be  put  into  any  office 
in  Scotland ;  that  no  foreign  troops  should  hereafter  be  in^ 
troduced  into  the  kingdom,  without  the  consent  of  parlia^ 
ment ;  that  the  parliament  should  name  twenty-four  persons,' 
out  of  whom  the  queen  should  chuse  seven,  and  the  parlia- 
ment five,  and  in  the  hands  of  these  twelve,  so  elected,  should 
the  whole  administration  be  vested  during  Mary's  absence ; 
that  she  should  neither  make  peace  nor  war  without  the 

17'  DsviU;  lib.  ii.    Mezeraj,  ubi  lap. 
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consent  of  parliament;  and  that  the  p^rUamesit,  at itri  fint 
meeting,  which  was  fixed  to  a  certain  day,  should  take  into 
consideradon  the  religious  differences,  and  represent  its 
aiense  of  themto  the  king  and  queen'^. 

A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  both  die 
French  and  English  armies  quitted  Scodand,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Congregation  being  now  absolute  mal^ters  of  the  king- 
dom, made  no  farther  scruple  or  ceremony  in  completing  the 
woiic  of  reformation.  The  parliament,  which  was  properly 
an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  or  great  barons,  and  dignified 
clergy,  met  on  the  day  named;,  and  on  this  occasion  the  bur- 
gesses and  lesser  barons,  who  had  also  a  right  to  be  present 
in  that  assembly,  but  who  seldom  exercised  it,  stood  forth  to 
▼indicate  their  civil  and  religious  libertieS|^eager  to  aid  with 
4heir  voice  in  the  senate,  that  cause  which  they  had  def&nded 
with  their  sword  in  the  field.  The  Protestadt  okembcrs,  who 
gready  out*numbered  dieir  advers^iries,  after  raufying  the 
principal  articles  of  the  late  treaty,  and  giving  their  sancuon 
to  a  Confession  of  Faith  presented  to  them  by  their  teachers^ 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  religious  worship  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  church,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  goods,  as  the  punishment  of  the  first  act  of  disobedience; 
banishment  as  the  punishment  of  the  second ;  and  death  as 
the  reward  of  the  diird^9.  With  such  in4ecent  haste  did  the 
Very  persons  who  had  just  escaped  the  rigour  of  ecclesiasUcal 
t3rraittiy,  proceed  to  imitate  those  examples  of  severity,  of 
which  they  had  so  jusdy  complained !  A  law  was  also  pass- 
ed for  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Scodand;  and  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship  was  established,  nearly  as  noiff 
constituted  in  that  kingdom. 

Francis  and  Mary  refused  to  ratify  these  proceedings ; 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
sented for  approbadon  in  the  form  of  deliberadons,  not  of 
acts*    But  the  Scottish  protestants  gave  themselves  litde 

18.  Keitk.    Spottwdod.    Knox.  19.  Ibid. 
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trouble  about  dieir  soveteign's  refusal.  They  immediatelf 
"put  the  statutes  ih  exetution:  they  abolished  the  mass :  they 
settled  their  miuUtert ;  and  they  committed  furious  devsista* 
tioiM  oil  the  sacred  buihliflgs,  which  they  considered  as  dan- 
^rous  relics  of  idolatry,  li^'ing  waste  every  thing  venerable 
and  tnagdificent^  that  had  escaped  the  storm  of  popular  in* 
mtrectioU.  Abbeys,  cftthednfis,  churches,  libraries,  records^ 
alid  even  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  perished  in  one  com- 
BBoo  ruin^^ 

United  by  the  conscioushess  of  such  unpardonable 
Wretches  of  authority,  ^tid  well  acquainted  with  the  imperi- 
ous eharacter  df  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  die  protestant  part 
0f  the  Scottish  Parliament,  seeing  no  safety  for  themselves 
but  in  the  protection  of  England,  dispatched  ambassadors 
t0  Eltzidieth,  to  express  their  sincere  gratitude  for  her  past 
flTours,  and  represent  to  her  the  necessity  of  continuing 
them.  Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reason  to  desire  an 
union  with  these  northern  reformers.  Though  the  disorders 
'  iti  Franee  hkl  obliged  the  f^^tnces  of  Lorrain  to  remit  their 
efforts  m  Scotland,  and  had  been  one  chief  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  English  atms,  they  were  determined  not  to 
rtiinqttish  their  authority,  or  yield  to  the  violence  of  their 
enemies.  Nor  had  they  yet  laid  aside  their  design  of  sub- 
verting Elizabeth's  throne.  Francis  and  Mary,  whose  coun- 
cib  #ere  still  wholly  directed  by  them,  obstinately  refused 
to  ratify  t&e  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  persisted  in  assunllng 
die  lide  and  arms  of  England.  Aware  of  the  danger  attend- 
ibg  such  pretensions,  Elizabeth  not  only  promised  support 
to  the  Protectant  party  in  Scotland,  but  secretly  encouraged 
the  French  maleeontents'' :  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  she 
heard  of  the  violent  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of 
France,  amd  of  the  formidable  opposition  against  the  mea- 
sures of  the  duke  of  Guise. 

But  that  opposition  must  soon  have  been  crushed  by  the 
vigorous  and  decisive  afdminietrationf  of  the  princes  of  Lor- 

20.  Robcrtsoiii  book  iii.      Hume*  chap.  xxzvilL         31.  Id.  Ibid. 
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rain,  if  an  unexpected  event  had  not  set  bounds  to  their 
power.  ITiey  had  already  found  an  opportunity  of  seizing 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde ;  they  had 

thrown  the  former  into  prison ;  they  had  obuined 

^^^*    '     a  sentence  of  death  against  the  latter;  and  they. 

were  proceeding  to  put  it  in  execution,  when  the  suddea 

death  of  Francis  II.  arrested  the  uplifted  blow,  and  brought 

down  the  duke  of  Guise  to  the  level  of  a  subject. 

'  Catharine  of  Medicis  the  queen-mother,  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  her  son  Charles  IX.  only  ten  years  of 
age  at  his  accession,  and  invested  with  the  sldministration  of 
the  realm,  though  not  with  the  title  of  regent.  In  consequence 
of  her  maxim,  *^  divide  and  govern  I"  the  king  of  Navarre 
was  named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  the  sentence 
against  Conde  was  annulled ;  the  constable  Montmorency 
was  recalled  to  court ;  and  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  though 
they  still  enjoyed  high  offices  and  great  power,  found  a 
counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  their  influence*'. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  without  issue  by  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  the  change  which  it  produced  in  the  French  coun- 
cils, at  once  freed  the  queen  of  England  from  the  perils  at- 
tending  an  union  of  Scotland  with  France,  and  the  Scottish 
Protestants  from  the  terror  of  the  French  power.  The  joy 
of  the  Congregation  was  extreme.  They  ascribed  those 
events  to  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  chosen  people ;  and  Elizabeth,  without  looking  so 
high  for  their  causes,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  their 
effects,  in  order  more  firmly  to  establish  her  throne.  She  still 
regarded  the  queen  of  Scots  as  a  dangerous  rival,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  English  Catholics,  who  were  generally 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mary^s  title,  and  would  now  adhere 
to  her  with  more  zealous  attachment,  when  they  saw  that  her 
succession  no  longer  endangered  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
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dom.  She  therefore  gave  orders  to  her  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France  to  renew  his  applkations  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  to  require  her  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh's. 

Mary,  slighted  by  the  queen-modier,  who  imputed  to  that 
princess  all  the  mortifications  she  had  met  with  during  the 
Sfe  of  Francis ;  forsaken  by  the  swarm  of  courtiers,  who 
appear  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  and  overwhelmed 
with  aU  the  sorrow  which  so  sad  a  reverse  of  fortune  could 
occasion,  had  retired  to  Rheims ;  and  there,  in  solitude,  in- 
dulged her  grief,  or  hid  her  indignation.  But  notwithstand- 
ing her  disconsolate  condition,  and  though  she  had  desisted 
after  her  husband's  death,  from  bearing  the  arms,  or  assum- 
ing the  title  of  England,  she  still  eluded  ratifying  the  treaty 
cf  Edinburgh,  and  refused  to  make  any  solemn  renunciation 
of  her  pretensions  to  the  English  crown'4. 

Meanwhile  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  her 
natural  brother,  arrived  at  Rheims,  in  deputation  from  the 
states  of  Scotland,  inviting  the  queen  to  return  into  her  na*  • 
tive  kingdom,  and  assume  the  reins  of  government.  But 
Mary,  though  severely  sensible  she  was  no  longer  queen  of 
'France,  was  in  no  haste  to  leave  a  country,  where  she  had 
been  educated  from  her  earliest  infancy,  and  where  so  many 
attentions  had  been  paid  to  her  person  as  well  as  to  her 
rank.  Accustomed  to  the  elegance,  gallantry,  and  gaiety  of 
a  splendid  court,  and  to  the  conversation  of  a  polished  peo- 
ple, by  whom  she  had  been  loved  and  admired,  she  still 
fondly  lingered  in  the  scene  of  all  these  enjoyments,  and  corf- 
templated  with  horror  the  barbarism  of  her  own  country, 
and  the  turbulence  of  her  native  subjects,  who  had  so  vio- 
lently spumed  all  civil  and  religious  authority.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  her  uncles,  however,  she  determined  at  last  to  set 
out  for  Scotland ;  and  as  the  course,  in  sailing  from  France  to 
that  kingdom,  lies  along  the  English  coast,  she  demanded  of 
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duet  during  hcrvpy^fc.  Tha<  request,  which  4#«ei^F  rtoec 
obliged  one  ftovereigo  to  grant  to  anotl^Vi  tUwllc*  i^jectj- 
ed  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  rise  to  no  slight  fwpkiim  pf  » 
design  either  to  obstruct  the  p^^a^  or  in|ftc^ttb«  pfrsm 
of  the  queen  of  Soot^'i, 

This  ungencrg*!^  behaviour  erf  EUi^ib^  fiU«4  Wiaiy  wiA 
indignation,  but  did  Mt  retard  h«r  dcpavtA»rf  fwjin  Frwc^ 
Having  cleared  the  r^o^n  of  her  at^ndanU.  she  aai4  ^ 
nipogmorton,  *o  fingUih  ^wbawJvJpr, "  How  wc A I  mv 
«  prove,  or  bow  fiir  a>iwnM|n'#  frailty  iwy  lrw«K«fW,  I 
*>  cannot  tell ;  however,  I  9m  rq»olv^  vv^  to  h^v^^  »0  W«F 
«( witnesses  of  my  in^rniity  aa  your  miatr^M  had  a|  hor 
<«  audience  of  my  aap^bassador  D'Oi^eh  Thf  ?9  U  nothing 
«<  disturbs  me  90  mui^ht  as  having  a^h^  w^  4Q  aanch  i«»- 
«  portunity  a  favour,  which  it  was  pf  i^p  e^iMq^enM  far 
<«  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with  Ood>  If^nf^  r^lum  ^  my  own 
«  country,  without  her  teawi,  as  I  $fiip»iQ  FfMc^maiMieof 
.  ^  aU  the  opposition  gf  be^r  hrothpr^  Vnig  'S^ai?di  nMihcr 
'«  do  (  wwt  friends,  both  abk  and  wiViffg  ^«^  OMduct  ose 
«<  home,  as  they  have  brought  m^  bit^i!  i  thoi^  I  waa  da- 
<«  sirous  f athsr  to  wafco  w  e«pftrin|(wil  of  youpr  midr^a^^ 
«  friendship,  thaa  of  the  a^siatance  of  a«y  oihor  p«rao»H^** 
She  embarked  on  boaixi  a  galUy  a^  C^im^i  andpaaaiskg  the 
English  fleet,  under  qover  of  a  AIck  fog,  arrived 
*  safely  at  Leidi,  attended  by  tbe  duke  of  Aumfde,d>e 
(Jrand.  Prior,  and  Uw  marquasof  Elbeuf,  thrcte  of  her  uncles 
of  the  hous^  of  Lorrs^in,,  ^oge^v  with  the  mav%uis  of  Danv> 
viUe,  and  othqr  Ftwch  CQUrtier^*^ 

The  circumstances  of  Mary's  depswrture  fro»  France  are 
.  ti?uly  affecting.     The  excess  of  her  grief  aeems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  fatal  presage  of  that  scene  of  misfortune  on 
vbisch  sb^  was  aboji<^t  to  enter.    Not  satis&ed  with  mingling 
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teara  wt^  her  niour«f ul  attewdanu,  and  bidding  them  adieu 
widi  a  sorrowful  faeaitt  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  6^^  upon  the 
French  coasl^  aftor  the  waa  at  aea^  and  never  tamed  tbeaa 
from  that  darling  ot^t,  till  darknesa  fell,  and  intercepted  it 
from,  her  view.  Even  then,  abe  would  neither  retire  to  the 
cabin*  nor  taate  food,  but  comnumding  a  couch  to  be  placed 
pn  the  deekt  ehe  there  waited,  with  fond  impatience,  the 
return  of  digr*  Fortune  soothed  her  on  this  occasion.  The 
weather  proved  calm,  the  galley  made  but  little  way  during 
the  night,  so  that  Mary,  at  morning,  had  once  more  an  op* 
portunity  of  seeing  the  French  coast*  She  sat  up  on  her 
couch,  and  still  anxiously  looking  toward  the  land,  often 
repeated  with  a  sigh,  '^  Farewell,  France !  farewell,  beloved 
*'  country,  which  I  shall  never  more  behold^  I" 

The  reception  of  the  qf^ca  of  Scots  in  her  native  kin|^ 
dom,  the  civil  wars  of  France,  and  the  share  which  Eliasr 
beth  took  in  the  affairs  of  both  kingdoms,  must  furnish  the 
aubject  of  anotber  leuer. 


gBB«BBim  III  IIIIIIBH» 

X.ETTER  LXVL 

TRANC^,  KNGLAVII,  AND  SCOTLAND,  FRQM  THE  BKTUAN  Or 
MART  STUART  TO  HSR  NATIVE  KINGDOM,  IN  1561, TILL  HXR 
IMPRISONMENT,  AND  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  HER  SON 
JAMES  VI.  TOGETHER  WITH  A  RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF 
THE   AFFAIRS   OF  SPAIN. 

•L  HE  first  appearance  of  afTairs  in  Scotland  was 
more  favourable  than  Mary  had  reason  to  expect.  She  was 
received  by  her  subjects  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy, 
and  every  demonstration  of  welcome  and  regard.  Being 
now  in  her  nineteenth  year,  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the 
beauty  and  gracefulness  of  her  person,  drew  universal  admi- 
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ration,  while  her  elegant  manners  and  enlightened  imder- 
standing  commanded  general  respect.  To  the  accompliah- 
ments  of  her  own  sex,  she  added  many  of  the  acquisitions  of 
ours. .  She  was  skilled  in  most  languages,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem.  The  progress  she  had  made  in  poetry,  music, 
rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts  and  sciences  then  esteemed  useful 
or  ornamental,  was  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  attained 
by  the  Sons  or  daughters  of  royaltj%  who  are  bom  and  edu- 
cated as  the  immediate  heirs  of  a  crown;  and  a  courteous 
aflfability,  which,  without  lessening  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign, 
steals  on  the  hearts  of  subjects  with  a  bewitching  insinuation, 
rendered  all  her  other  qualities  more  engaging' • 

The  first  measures  of  Mary's  administration  confirmed 
the  prepossessions  entertained  in  her  favour.  According  to 
Ae  advice  of  D'Oisel  and  her  uncles,  she  bestowed  her  con- 
fidence entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party*,  who 
were  alone  able,  she  found,  to  support  her  government.  The 
prior  of  St.  Andrews,  her  natural  brother,  whom  she  soo& 
after  created  earl  of  Murray,  obtained  the  chief  authority; 
and  under  him,  Maitland  of  Lethington/a  man  of  great  sa- 
gacity, had  a  principal  share  in  her  confidence.  Her  choice 
could  not  have  fallen  upon  persons  more  agreeable  to  her 
people. 

But  there  was  one  circumstance  which  blasted  all  these 
promising  appearances,  and  deprived  Mary  of  that  general 
favour  which  her  amiable  manners  and  prudent  measures 
gave  her  just  reason  to  expect.  She  was  still  a  papist ;  and 
although  she  published,  soon  after  her  arrival,  a  proclama- 
tion, enjoining  every  one  to  submit  to  the  reformed  religion, 
as  established  by  Parliaments,  the  more  zealous  Protestants 
could  neither  be  reconciled  to  a  person  polluted  by  such  a9 
abomination,  nor  lay  aside  their  jealousies  of  her  future  cour 
duct.     It  was  with  much  difficulty  she  obtained  permission 

1.  Robertson,  liook  iii.  from  Brantome.  2.  Id.  Ibid. 
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to  celebrate  mass  in  her  own  chapel/  "  Shall  that  idol  again 
"  be  suiFered  to  be  erected  within  the  realm  ?"  was  the  com- 
moii  cry;  and  the  usual  prayers  in  the  churches  were,  that 
God  would  turn  the  queen's  heart,  which  was  obstinate 
against  his  truth  $  or  if  his  holy  will  were  otherwise,  that  he 
would  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  elect,  stoutly 
to  oppose  the  rage  of  all  tyrants^.  Nay,  lord  Lindsey  and 
the  gentlemen  of  Fife  exclaimed,  ^'  The  Idolater  shall  die 
«*  the  death  I" 

The  ringleader  in  all  these  insults  on  majesty  was  John 
Knox,  who  possessed  an  uncontrouled  authority  in  the  church, 
and  even  in  the  civil  aifairs  of  the  nation,  and  who  triumphed 
in  the  contumelious  usage  of  his  sovereign.  His  usual  ap- 
pellation for  the  queen  was  Jezabel  ;  and  though  she  en- 
deavoured by  the  most  gracious  condescension  to  win  his 
favour,  all  her  kind  advances  could  gain  nothing  on  his  ob- 
durate heart*  The  pulpits  became  mere  stages  for  railing 
against  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which  were  always 
noted  as  the  principal,  feasting,  finery,  dancing,  balls,  and 
whoredom,  their  necessary  attendant^. 

Curbed  in  all  amuse  men  ts,'by  the  absurd  severity  of  these 
reformers,  Mary,  whose  age,  condition,  and  education,  in- 
vited her  to  liberty  and  cheerfulness,  found  reason  every  mo- 
ment to  look  back  with  a  sigh  to  that  country  which  she  had 
left.  After  the  departure  of  the  French  courtiers,  her  life 
was  one  scene  of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  And  she  perceived 
that  her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquillity,  while 
surrounded  by  a  turbulent  nobility,  a  bigoted  people,  and  in- 
solent ecclesiastics,  was  to  preserve  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Elizabeth :  who,  by  former  connections  and  services, 
bad  acquired  much  authority  over  all  ranks  of  men  in  Scot- 
land. She  therefore  sent  Maitland  of  Lethington  to  London,^ 
in  order  to  pay  her  compliments  to  the  English  queen,  and 
express  a  desire  of  future  good  understanding  between  them. 

4.  Iljid.  5.  Knox,/ p.  oZ^t  333. 
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Mattland  WM  sitto  instructed  to  signify  Mary's  irtUiogfeesv 
to  renounce  all  present  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  pro- 
vided she  was  declared,  by  act  of  parliament,  neai  heir  to  the 
succession,  in  case  the  queen  should  die  widiout  ofl^iag*. 
But  so  great  was  the  jealous  prudence  of  Eliiabetls  that  she 
tierer  would  hazard  the  weakening  of  hef  authority  by  namr 
ing  a  successor,  or  allow  the  (>attiaiilent  to  Interpose  in  that 
matter ;  much  less  W6uld  she  make,  or  ptrftiit  such  a  noma>- 
nation  to  be  made,  in  favour  of  a  rival  queen,  who  possessed 
pretensions  so  plausible  to  supplant  her,  and  who,  Uiough 
she  might  verbally  renounce  them,  could  easily  resume  her 
claim  on  Che  first  opportunity.  Sensible^  however,  diat  rea* 
son  would  be  thought  to  lie  whoUy  on  Mary's  side,  as  she 
herself  had  frequently  declared  her  resolution  to  live  and 
die  a  virgin^queen^  she  thenceforth  ceased  to  demand  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  |  and  though  farther 
concessions  were  never  made  by' either  princess^  they  put  oU 
all  the  appearance  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and  friendship 
with  each  others. 

Elizabeth  saw,  without  her  interposition,  Mary  was 
Buficiently  depressed  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her  own 
subjects.  Having,  therefore^  no  apprehensions  from  Scotf 
land,  nor  any  desire  to  take  pare  at  present  in  its  affairs,  she 
directed  her  attention  to  other  objects.  After  concerting  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  security  of  her  kingdom  and  the 
happiness  of  her  people,  she  turned  an  eye  of  observation  to- 
ward the  great  powers  on  the  continem.  France  being  still 
agitated  by  religions  factions,  big  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  excited  less  the  jealousy  than  the  compassion  of  its 
neighbours ;  so  that  Spain,  of  all  the  European  kingdoms, 
could  alone  be  considered  as  the  formidable  rival  of  Eng^ 
land.  Accordingly  an  animosity,  first  political,  then  per- 
sonal, soon  appeared  between  the  sovereigns  of  the  two 
crowns* 
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Philip  II.  MB  hat  been  already  observed,  immediately 
after  conduding  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis^  com* 
menced  a  furious  persecution  against  the  Protestants  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  That  violent  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  tyranny  by  which  he  was  actuated,  gave  new 
edge  even  to  the  usual  cruel^  of  priests  and  inquisitors.  He 
threw  into  prison  Constantine  Ponce,  who  had  been  con«^ 
feasor  to  his  father  Charles  V.  and  in  whose  arms  that  great 
prince  had  breathed  his  last.  This  venerable  ecclesiastic  died 
in  confiiiement;  but  Philip  ordered,  nevertheless,  the  sen* 
tence  of  heresy  to  be  pronounced  against  his  memory.  He 
even  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  exercise  like  seve* 
rity  against  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  suspected, 
during  his  latter  years,  of  indulging  a  propensity  towards 
Lutheranism*  In  his  unrelenting  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he 
spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition.  He  appeared  with  an 
inflexible  countenance  at  the  most  barbarous  executions; 
and  he  issued  rigorous  orders  for  the  prosecution  of  heretics, 
even  in  his  American  dominions^.  The  limits  of  the  globe 
seemed  only  enlarged  to  extend  human  misery. 

Having  founded  his  deliberate  tyranny  on  maxims  of 
civil  policy,  as  well  as  on  principles  of  religion,  Philip  made 
k  evident  to  all  his  subjects,  that  there  was  no  means  of 
escaping  the  severity  of  his  vengeance,  except  by  the  most 
abject  compliance  or  obstinate  resistance.  And  by  thus 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  the  de* 
termined  champion  of  the  Romish  church,  he  every  wherd 
converted  the  zealots  of  the  ancient  faith  into  partizans  of 
Spanish  greatness. 

Happily  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines  were  not 
without  a  supporter,  nor  the  Spanish  greatne;is  without  a 
counterpoise.  The  course  of  events  had  placed  Elizabeth 
in  a  situation  diametrically  opposite  to  diat  of  Philip.  For- 
tyne  guiding  choice,  and  concurring  with  policy  and  incli- 
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nation,  had.raised  her  to  be  the  glory,  the  bulwark,  and  the 
stay  of  the  numerous,  bat  generaUy  persecuted  Protestants 
throughout  Europe*  And  she  united  her  interests,  in  all 
foreign  negociations,  widi  those  who  are  struggling  for 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  or  guarding  themselves 
against  ruin  and  extermination.  Hence  the  animosity  be- 
tween her  and  Philip. 

While  the  queen  of  Scots  continued  in  France,  and 
asserted  her  claim  to  the  southern  British  kingdom,  the 
dread  of  uniting  England  to  the  French  monarchy  engaged 
the  king  of  Spain  to  maintain  a  good  correspondence  with 
Elizabeth.  But  no  sooner  did  the  death  of  Francis  II.  put 
an  end  to  Philip's  apprehensions  in  regard  to  Mary's  suc- 
cession, than  his  rancour  began  openly  to  appear,  and  the 
interests  of  Spain  and  England  were  found  opposite  in  every 
negociation  and  public  transaction.  Philip,  contrary  to  the 
received  maxims  of  policy  in  that  age,  saw  an  advantage  in 
supporting  the  power  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  no  less  singular^ 
in  protecting  a  faction  ready  to  subvert  it. 

Catharine  of  Medicis,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  in 
consequence  of  her  maxim  of  dividing  in  order  to  govern, 
only  increased  the  troubles  of  the  state.  By  balancing  the 
Catholics  against  the  Protestants,  the  duke  of  Guise  against 
the  prince  of  Conde,  she  endeavoured  to  render  herself,  ne- 
cessary to  both,  and  to  establish  her  own  dominion  on  their 
constrained  obedience.  But  an  equal  counterpoise  of  power, 
which  among  foreign  nations,,  is  the  source  of 
*  tranquillity,  proves  always  the  cause  of  quarrel 
among  domestic  factions  ;  and  if  the  animosities  of  religion 
concur  with  the  frequent  occasions  of  mutual  injury,  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve,  for  any  time,  a  firm  concord  in  such 
a  situation.  Moved  by  zeal  for  the  ancient  fiaith,  the  consta- 
ble Montmorency  joined  himself  to  the  duke  of  Guise ;  the 
king  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconstant  temper,  zrA  his  jea- 
teosy  of  the  superior  genius  of  his  brother,  '^embraced  the 

same 
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same  party :  and  the  queen-motfier)  finding  herself  depress- 
ed by  this  combination,  had  recourse  to  Conde  and  the  Hu- 
gonotSy  who  gladly  embraced  the  opportimity  of  fortifying' 
themselves  by  her  countenance  and  protection^. 

An  edict  had  been  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year^  granting  to  the  Hugonots  or  Protestants,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  without  the  walls  of  towns ;  prorided 
they  taught  nothing  contrar}^  to  the  council  of  Nice,  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  or  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. This  edict  had  been  preceded  by  a  famous  conference, 
held  at  Poissy,  between  the  divines  of  the  two  religions ;  in 
which  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
and  thefeamed  Theodore  Beza,  on  that  of  the  Protestants, 
displayed,  beyond  others,  their  eloquence  and  powers  of  ar- 
gument. The  protestant  divines  boasted  of  having  greatly 
Ae  advantage  in  the  dispute,  and  the  concession  of  liberty 
of  conscience  made  their  followers  happy  in  that  opinion. 
But  the  interested  violence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  or  the  in- 
temperate zeal  of  his  attendants,  broke  once  more  the  tran- 
quility of  religion,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  a  frightful  civil 
war.  Passing  by  the  litde  town  of  Vassy,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Champagne,  where  some  Protestants  having  assembled 
m  a  bam  under  the  sanction  of  the  edict,  were  peaceably 
worshipping  God  in  their  own  way,  his  retinue  wantonly  in- 
sulted them.  A  tumult  ensued :  the  duke  himself  was  struck, 
it  is  said,  with  a  stone :  and  sixty  of  the  unarmed  multitude 
were  sacrificed  in  revenge  of  that  pretended  or  provoked 
injury,  and  in  open  violation  of  the  public  £siith'<*. 

The  Protestants,  over  all  the  kingdom,  were  alarmed 
at  this  massacre,  and  assembled  in  arms  under  Conde,  Co- 
ligny,  and  Andelot,  their  most  distinguished  leaders ;  while 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  constable  Montmorency,  having 
got  possession  of  the  king's  person,  obliged  the  queen-mo- 
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dicr  to  job  die  CuAcdio  pmtf  •  Fourttm  niliuet  wcrt  levi- 
ed wd  put  in  motion  ia  different  peit9  of  France.  Each  pro- 
"vince,  each  cityj  each  family,  was  diatracied  with  intestine, 
rage  and  animosity.  The  father  was  divided  against  the  sont 
brother  against  brother  s  aid  women  among  themselves  sa- 
crificing their  humani^',  as  well  as  their  timidity,  to  the  reli- 
gious fiiryi  distinguished  themselves  .by  acts  of  valour  and 
cruelty".  Wherever  the  ProtestanHs  prevailed,  the  uiu^es 
were  hroken,  the  altars  piQag^d,  the  churchea  demolished, 
the  monasteries  const>med  with  fire  {  and  where  success  a^ 
tended  the  Catholics,  they  burned  the  Bibles,  re4mptlzed  the 
ipiimts,  and  forced  married  persons  to  pass  anew  through  the 
ceremony  *^  Plunder,  desolation,  and  bloodshed,  sttended 
equally  the  triumph  of  both  parties :  and  to  use  the  words  of 
a  profound  historian,  it  wss  during  that  period,  when  mea 
began  to  be  somewhat  enlightened,  and  in  this  nation  re<- 
i^owned  for  polished  msnners,  that  the  theological  rage» 
whioh  had  long  been  boiling  in  men's  veins,  seems  to  have 
attained  its  last  stage  of  virulence  and  acrimony'^ 

Philip  IL  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Hugonots,  who 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Orleans,  Bourges,  JLygos^ 
Poicticrs,  Tours,  Angers,  Angouleme,  Itouen,  Dieppe, 
Havre«de«Grace,  and  other  plaees  of  less  note  j  and  afiraid 
that  tlM  contagion  might  spread  into  the  Low  Countries,  had 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the  princes  of  I#orrain,  for  the 
protection  of  the  ancient  £sith,  and  the  suppresvon  of  heresy. 
In  consequence  of  that  aUiance,  be  now  sent  six  thousand 
men  to  reinfoixe  the  Catholic  party :  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  finding  himself  unable  to  oppose  so  strong  a  confede- 
racy countenanced  by  royal  auliiority,  was  obliged  to  crave 
the  assistance  of  the  queen  of  Enj^d.  As  an  inducement 
he  offered  to  put  her  in  possession  of  Havrsi^icrGrace;  on 
condition  that»  together  with  three  thoMSWd  men  for  the 
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fpantkonoi  the  plAce,  abf  ^hoyld  UkewUe  send  oyer  otb^ 
three  tbou^iod  to  d/aUnd  Dieppe  md  Roik^,  and  fwiiiab 
hi|n  wijt^  a  9RPply  of  one  l^ndred  tl^ousuDd  ^rowM'*. 

Elizabeth)  besides  the  geneml  aad  esaentisl  interest  of 
supportios  ^^  ProtestmtSy  andoj^ost^g  the  rapid  progress 
of  her*  enenif  the  di^ke  of  Quise,  \md  other  motives  tp  ipduce 
her  tp  apeept  of  this  proposaU  She  was  now  seosiUe,  that 
France,  never  would  voluntarily  folfi)  the  article  in  the  treaty 
of  ChateaupCambresiS)  which  regarded  the  restitution  of 
Calais  i  anj4  wildly  cpnqlud^d  thatt  covild  she  getpos^^ision 
of  Uavre*4e.Grace9  which  commands  the  mouth  of  the 
^eine,  she'could  easily  consiTiSun  the  French  to  execute  their 
ei\gagemeatS|  and  have  the  honour  of  restonng  CeUis  to 
England,  3be  therefore  sept  over  immediately  three  thou^ 
SWd  p^p^.]if9l(i^r..thecom.«^an4  of  Sir  Edward  Fojmings, 
and  three  thousand  more  soon  after,  under  the  earl  pf  War* 
wick,  wh9  took  possession  of  Havre*  But  Rouen  having 
been  invested  by  the  CathoUcs^  under  the  conMBiMrof  the 
l^ing  of  Nayarre,  and  the  cpf^stable  Montmoreney,  belore 
^  arrival  pf  the  English,  it  was  with  difficult  that  Poyn- 
ings  could  throw  a  small  reinforcement  into  that  plaee ;  and 
although  the  king  of  Navarre  was  mortally  wounded  during 
the  siege,  the  Catholics  still  continued  the  attack  with  vigour. 
The  towp  wasat  h^stcanried  by  assault,  and  the  garriioii  and 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword' ^« 

It  was  now  e^cpected  that  the  Cadiolics,  flushed  with  «uc* 
cess,  would  immediately  form  the  siege  of  Havre,  which  was 
as  yet  in  no  state  of  defence ;  but  the  intestine  disorders  of 
the  kingdom  diverted  their  attention  to  another  enterprize. 
Andelpt,  seconded  by  the  negociations  of  EUMbeth,  had 
levied  a  considerable  army  in  Germanyi  and  arri^ng  at 
Orleans,  the  seat  of  the  Protestant  power  in  France,  he  en* 
abled  the.  prince  of  Conde  and  Coligny  to  take  the  field, 
and  opppsf  the  process  of  their  enemies.  After  threatening 
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Paris  for  some  time,  they  took  their  inarch  toward  Nor- 
nandy,  widi  a  view  of  engaging  the  English  to  act  in 
conjanction  with  them.  The  Cadiolics  commanded  by 
Moatmorenejr,  and  under  htm  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  hung 
4n  the  rear  of  the  Hugonots,  and  overtaking  them  near 
Dreux,  obliged  them  td  give  battle.  The  field  Was  fought 
widi  nmeh  obsdnacy  on  both  sides,  and  the  acdon  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  very  singular  event.  Conde  and  Montmo- 
sTeney,  the  commanders  of  the  opposite  armies,  both  re» 
Brained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies :  and  what 
is  yet  more  singular,  the  prince  not  only  supped  at  the  same 
table,  bat  lay  all  night  in  die  same  bed  with  his  hostile  rival 
the  duke  of  Guise*^ !  So  unaccountable  were  the  manners 
of  thst  age,  which  could  blend  the  most  rancorous  animo- 
uty  witii  a  familiar  hospitality,  that  appears  altogether  dis* 
gasdng  in  these  days  of  superior  refinement. 

The  semblance  of  victory  remained  with  the  CathoUcs. 
But  Coligny,  whose  lot  it  was  ever  to  be  defeated,  sind  ever 
tO'rise  nK>re  terrible  after  his  misfortunes,  collected  the  re-' 
mam»  of  the  Protestant  army,  ind  infusing  his  own  uncon- 
quaraUe  courage  into  every  breast,  not  only  kept  them  in  a 
body,  but  took  some  considerable  places  in  Normandy ;  and 
EKaabedi,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  support  the  cause  of  his 
paity,  sent  over  a  new  supply  of  an  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Guise,  aiming  a  mortal 
Uow  at  the  power  of  the  Hugonots,  had  commenced  the 
eicge  of  Orieans,  of  which  Andelot  was  governor, 
'  andwhere  Montmorency  was  detained  prisoner ; 
and  he  had  the  prospect  of  speedy  success  in  his  undertak- 
ing, when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  young  gendeman,  named 
Poltrot,  whoatf  fimatical  seal  for  the  interests  of  the  Protes- 
tant religioti  instigated  him  to  that  atrocious  violence'^. 

The  death  of  this  great  man  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  Cadiolic  party.     His  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain, 

16,  Id.  ibid.  17.  Mesers/,  torn.  v. 
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though  eloquent,  subtle,  and  intrigiung,  wanted  that  enter* 
prising  and  undaunted  spirit,  which  had  rendered  theambt^ 
don  of  the  duke  so  formidaUe;  and,  though  he  still  pur- 
sued the  bold  schemes  of  his  family,  the  danger  of  their  pro* 
gress  appeared  not  now  so  imminent  either  to  Elizabeth  or 
the  French  Protestants.  Of  course,  the  union  between  these 
allies,  which  had  been  cemented  by  their  common  ftuarsj  was 
in  some  measure  loosened ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Hagonots 
were  persuaded  to  listen  to  terms  of  a  separate  accommoda- 
tion. Conde  and  Montmorency,  equally  tired  of  captivity, 
accordingly  held  conferences  for  that  purpose,  and  soon  came 
to  an  agreement  with  jf^spect  to  the  conditions.  A  tolersudon 
of  their  religion,  under  certainrestrictions,  was  again  granted 
to  the  Protestants ;  a  general  amnesty  was  pufalishod,  and 
every  one  was  reinstated  in  hia  offices,  dignities,  and  all  civil 
rights  and  privileges'^. 

The  leaders  of  the  Protestants  only  comprehended  Eliza- 
beth so  far  in  this  treaty,  as  to  obtain  a  promise,  that,  on  her 
relinquishing  Havre-de-Grace,  her  charges  and  the  money 
which  she  had  advanced  them  should  be  repaid  her  by  the 
king  of  France ;  and  that  Calais,  on  the  expiration  of  the  sti* 
pulated  term,  should  be  restored  to  her.  Disdaining  to  ac- 
cept these  conditions,  she  sent  Warwick  orders  to  prepare 
himself  against  an  attack  from  the  now  united  power  of  the 
French  monarchy*  The  garrison  of  Havre  consisted  of  six 
thousand  men,  independent  of  seven  hundred  pioneers:  and 
a  resolute  defence  was  expected.  But  a  contagious  distem- 
per  made  its  appearance  among  the  English  troops ;  and  be- 
ing increased  by  their  fatigue  and  bad  diet,  made  siich  ravages 
in  a  short  time,  that  there  did  not  remain  fifteen  hundred 
men  in  a  condition  to  do  duty.  Warwick,  who  had  fre-  . 
quendy  warned  the  English  ministry  of  his  danger,  dnd 
loudly  demanded  a  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  was  there- 
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fbn  obliged  to  capitutftte,  and  content  himself  with  the  libera 
ty  of  withdnwiag  his  gmrrison'^. 

Elisabedi)  whose  Usual  vigour  and  foresight  had  failed 
her  in  this  transaction,  now  found  it  necessaiy  to  accede  to 
a  compromise ;  and  as  the  queen«mother  of  France  desired  JtL 
to  obtain  leisure,  in  order  to  concert  measures  for  the  extir*  '\ 
pation  of  the  Hogonots,  she  readily  hearkened  Co  any  reason- 
able terms  of  accommodation  with  England.  It  was  accord- 
ingly agreed,  that  the  hostages  which  the  French  had  given 
for  the  restitution  6f  Calais,  should  be  delivered  up  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns ;  and  dun  both  partiet 
should  retain  all  their  prettnsiMs**.  •  ^,^  * 

Peace  still  subsisted  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
a  Qordial  friendsUpeven  seemed  to  have  taken  phice  between 
Elisabeth  and  Mary.  They  made  professions  of  the  most 
sincere  affection :  they  wrote  complimentary  letters  every 
week  to  each  other ;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance,  the 
sentiments  as  well  as  the  s^le  of  sisters*  But  the  negocia- 
tions  for  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  awakened  anew 
the  jealousy  of  Elisabeth,  and  roused  the  seal  of 
'  the  Scottish  reformers.  Mary's  hand  was  soli* 
cited  by  the  ardiduke  Charles,  the  emperor's  third  son ;  by 
Don  Carlos,  heir  apparent  to  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  by 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  her  former  husband's  brother,  who  sue* 
ceeded  soon  after  to  the  crown  of  France.  Either  of  those 
foreign  alliances  would  have  been  alarming  to  Elisabeth,  and 
to  Mary's  Protestant  subjects.  She  therefore  resolved,  not* 
withstanding  the  arguments  of  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  tQ  sacrifice  her  ambition  to  domestic  peace ;  and  as 
Heniy  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
was  the  first  British  subject  whom  sound  policy  seemed  to 
point  oat  to  her  choice,  she  determined  to  make  him  the 
partner  of  her  swajr". 
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Damley  was  Mary's  cousin-german  by  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  niece  to  Henry  VIII.  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Angus,  by  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland.  He  was,  after  her- 
self, next  heir  to  the  English  crown.  He  was  also,  by  his 
lather,  a  branch  of  her  own  family ;  and  would,  in  espousing 
her,  preserve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  house  of  Stuart.  He 
had  been  bom  and  educated  in  England,  where  his  father 
had  constantly  resided,  since  banished  by  the  prevailing 
power  of  the  house  of  Hamilton ;  and  as  Elizabeth  had  often 
intimated  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  nothing  would  so  com- 
pletely allay  all  jealousy  between  th^m,  as  Mary's  espousing 
an  English  nobleman**,  the  prospect  of  the  ready  approba- 
tion of  than^valtjlieen  was  an  additional  motive  for  the  pro- 
posed marriage. 

But  although  Mary,  as  a  queen,  seemed  to  be  solely  influ- 
enced by  political  considerations^n  the  choice  of  a  royal  con- 
tort, she  had  other  motives,  as  a  woman,  for  singling  out 
Damley  as  a  husband.  He  Tjras  in  the  full  bloom  and  vigour 
of  youth,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and  surpassed  all  the 
men  of  his  time  in  every  exterior  grace.  He  eminently  ex- 
celled in  all  the  arts  which  display  a  handsome  person  to  ad- 
vantage, and  which,  in  polished  nations,  are  dignified  with 
the  name  of  elegant  accomplishments.  Mary  was  at  an  age^ 
and  of  a  complexion,  to  feel  the  force  of  such  attractions. 
Lord  Damley  accordingly  made  a  conquest  of  her  heart  at 
their  first  interview.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  she 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his.  Thus  inclination  conspi- 
red with  policy  to  promote  their  union ;  nor  was  it  once  sus- 
pected, that  any  opposition  would  be  made  by  the  English 
queen. 

Secredy  Elizabeth  was  not  displeased  with  Mary's 
choice ;  as  it  freed  her  at  oDce  from  the  dread  of  a  foreign 
alliance ;  and  from  the  necessity  of  parting  with  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  her  own  handsome  favourite^  whom  she  had  pro- 
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posed  as  a  husband  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  besides,  a 
womanish  jealousy  and  envy,  proceeding  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  Mary's  superior  charms,  which  led  her  on  all  occa- 
sions to  thwart  the  matrimonial  views  of  that  princess,  cer- 
tain ungenerous  political  motives  induced  her  to  shew  a 
disapprobation  of  the  projected  marriage  with  Damley, 
though  she  either  did  not  wish,  or  was  sensible  that  she  could 
not  obstruct  it.  By  declaring  her  dissatisfaction  with  Mary's 
conduct,  Elizabeth  hoped  to  alarm  the  party  in  Scotland  that 
was  attached  to  the  English  interest ;  and  to  raise,  by  their 
means,  intestine  commotions,  which  would  not  only  secure 
her  own  kingdom  from  all  disturbance  on  that  side,  but  en- 
able her  to  become  the  umpire  between  the  Scottish  queen 
and  her  contending  subjects'3. 

The  scheme  immediately  succeeded  in  part,  and  after- 
ward had  its  full  effect.  The  earl  of  Murray,  and  other  Pro- 
testant noblemen,  were  the  dupes  of  Elizabeth's  intrigues. 
Under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  because 
the  family  of  Lennox  was  believed  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  but  in  reality  to  support  their  own  sinking  authorit}% 
they  formed  among  themselves  bonds  of  confederacy  and 
mutual  defence.  They  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  English  resident,  in  order  to  secure  Elizabeth's  as- 
sistance, when  it  should  become  necessary  ;  and  despairing 
of  being  able  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
by  any  other  means,  they  concerted  measures  for  seizing 
Damley,  and  carrying  him  prisoner  into  England**.  They 
failed,  however,  in  the  attempt;  and  Mary  having  obtained 
the  general  consent  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  being  anxious 
.  ^_^  to  bring  to  a  period  an  affair  which  had  long  en- 

A.  D.  15o5.  Ill  1  •     1  1 

gaged  her  heart,  and  occupied  her  attention,  ce- 
lebrated her  marriage  with  the  captivaUng  young 
noblemen  who  had  been  the  object  of  their  conspiracy. 
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Conscious  that  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  now  at  an 
end,  the  associated  lords  assembled  their  followers  and  flew 
to  arms ;  but  by  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Mary,  who  appear* 
ed  herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  rode  with  loaded  pistols, 
and  endured,  with  admirable  fortitude,  all  the  fatigues  of 
war,  the  rebels  were  obliged  to  fly  into  England'^.     There 
they  met  with  a  reception  very  diff*erent  from  what  they  ex- 
pected, and  which  strongly  marks  the  character  of  Elizabeth. 
That  politic  princess  had  already  eff*ectually  served  her  pur- 
pose, by  exciting  in  Scotland,  through  their  means,  such  dis- 
cord and  jealousies  as  would  in  all  probability  long  distract 
and  weaken  Mary's  government.     It  was  now  her  business 
to  save  appearances ;  and  as  the  malecontents  had  failed  of 
'  success,  she  thought  proper  to  disavow  all  connexions  with 
them.     She  would  not  even  grant  an  audience  to  the  earl  of 
Murray  and  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  appointed  by  the  other 
fugitives  to  wait  on  her,  till  they  had  meanly  consented  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  who  accused  her  of  fomenting  the  troubles  in 
Scotland  by  her  intrigues,  that  she  had  given  them  no  en- 
couragement to  take  up  arms«     ^^  You  have  spoken  the 
truth  I" — ^replied  she,  as  soon  as  they  had  made  this  dedara^^ 
tion: — "  I  am  far  from  setting  an  example  of  rebellion  to  my 
<^  own  subjects,  by  countenancing  those  who  rebel  against 
^^  their  lawful  sovereign.     The  treason  of  which  you  have 
^^  been  guilty,  is  detestable ;  and  as  traitors,  I  banish  you  my 
presence^^."    So  little  feeling  had  she  for  men,  who,  out  of 
confidence  in  her  promises,  had  hazarded  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  serve  her  I 

The  Scottish  exiles,  finding  themselves  so  harshly  treat- 
ed by  Elizabeth,  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  their  own 
sovereign ;  and  Mary,  whose  temper  naturally  inclined  her 
to  lenity,  seemed  determined  to  restore  them  to 
favour,  when  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from 
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France  altered  her  resolution*^  The  peace  granted  to  the 
reformers  in  that  kingdom,  was  intettded  ooty  to  luB  them 
asleep,  and  prepare  the  wajr  for  their  final  and  ahsolnto 
destruction.  For  this  purpose,  an  interriew  had  been  ap« 
pointed  at  Bayonne,  between  Charles  ISu  now  Jn  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  his  sister  the  queen  of  Spain.  Catherine 
of  Medicis  accompanied  her  son ;  the  dpke  of  Alva  attend- 
cd  his  mistress.  Gaiety,  festivity,  love,  and  joy,  seemed 
to  be  the  sole  occupation  of  both  courts ;  but  under  diese 
smiling  appearances  was  hatched  a  scheme  the  most  Moody 
and  the  most  destructive  to  the  repose  of  mankind  that  had 
ever  been  suggested  by  superstition  to  the  human  heart. 
Nothing  less  was  resolved  upon  and  concerted  than  the  ez« 
termination  of  the  Hugonots  in  France,  the  Protestanta 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  extinction  of  die  Reformed 
opinions  throughout  all  Europe^** 

Of  this  Cattudic  or  Holy  Leagui  (for  86  that  detestable 
conspiracy  was  called)  an  account  was  broug^  by  the 
French  'ambassador,  to  the  queen  of  Scots ;  conjuring  her 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
die  cardinal  of  Lotrain,  not  to  restore  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestants  In  her  kingdom  to  power  and  favour,  at  die  very 
time  when  the  Popish  princes  on  the  continent  were  com- 
bined for  the  total  extirpation  of  that  sect>9«  Deeply  tinc- 
tured with  all  the  prejudices  of  pqiery,  and  devoted  with 
the  most  humble  submission  to  her  uncles  the  princes  of 
terrain,  whose  counsels  from  her  infancy  she  had  been  ac» 
customed  to  receive  with  filial  respect,  Mary- instantly  join- 
ed the  confederacy:*— ^nd  hence  the  change  of  her  resohi* 
tion  in  regard  to  the  banished  lords3»» 

The  effects  of  this  new  system  were  soon  visible  in  the 
conduct  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  parliament  Was  sum* 
moncd  for  the  attainder  of  the  rebels,  whose  guilt  was  pal* 
pable,  and  some  measures  were  concerted  for  re-establishing 

37.  Ibid.   28.  Thuan.  lib.  xxzvii.     Davila,  lib.  iii.     29.  Mdvil- 
30.  Robertson,  giit,  Scot,  Append.  No.  XIlI. 
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the  Romish  religion  in  Scodand^',  so  that  the  ruin  of  Mur*> 
rajr  and  his  partjr  seemed  now  inevitable,  and  the  destruo 
tioD  of  the  reformed  church  ao  distant  event,  when  an 
unexpected  incident  saved  both,  and  brought  on^  in  the 
sequel,  the  ruin  of  Mary  herself* 

The  incident  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  nuirder  of  David 
Riaio,  a  man  whose  birth  and  education  afforded  little  rea* 
son  to  suppose  that  he  should  ever  attract  the  historian's 
notice,  but  whose  tragical  death,  and  its  consequences,  make 
it  necessary  to  record  his  adventures.  The  son  of  a  teacher  of 
music  at  Turin,  and  himself  amusician.  Rizio  had  accompa- 
nied the  Piedmontese  ambassador  into  Scodand,  where  he 
gained  admittance  into  the  queen's  family  by  his  skill  in  his 
profession ;  and  as  Mary  found  him  necessary  to  complete 
her  musical  band,  she  retained  hi«i  in  her  service,  by  per- 
mission, after  the  departure  of  his  master.  Shrewd,  supple» 
and  aspiring  beyond  his  condition,  he  quickly  crept  into  the 
queen's  favour ;  and  her  French  secretary  happening  to  retire 
into  his  own  country,  she  promoted  Rizio  to  that  office,  which 
gave  him  frequent  opportunity  of  approaching  her  person 
and  of  insinuating  himself  still  farther  into  her  good  graces* 
He  now  began  to  make  a  figure  at  court,  and  to  appear  as  a 
man  of  weight  and  consequence :  and  he  availed  himself  so 
well  of  the  access  which  fortune  had  procured  him,  that  he 
was  soon  regarded  not  only  as  the  queen's  chief  confident, 
but  even  as  her  minister.  To  him  the  whole  train  of  suitors 
and  expectants  applied ;  and  among  the  rest  Darnley,  whoso 
jnarriage  Rizio  promoted,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  a  new  patron^ 
while  he  co-operated  with  his  mistress's  wishes. 

But  this  marriage,  so  natural  and  so  inviting  in  all  its  cir« 
cumstances,  disappointed  the  expectations  both  of  the  queen 
and  her  favoiuite,  and  terminated  in  events  the  most  shock- 
ing to  humani^.  Allured  by  the  stature,  symmetry,  and  ex- 
terior accomplishmenU  of  Darnley,  Mary  in  her  choice 
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had  overiooked  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  which  corresponded 
ill  with  those  of  his  person*  Violent  yet  variable  in  his 
temper,  she  could  neither  by  her  gentleness  bridle  his  inso- 
lent and  imperious  spirit,  nor  preserve  him  by  her  vigi- 
lance from  rash  and  imprudent  actions.  Of  mean  under- 
standing, but  like  most  fook,  conceited  of  his  own  abilities, 
he  was  devoid  of  all  gratitude,  because  he  thought  no  favours 
equal  to  his  merit ;  and  being  addicted  to  low  pleasures,  to 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  he  was  incapable  of  any  true 
sentiments  of  love  or  tendemess3'.  All  Mar}''s  fondness 
and  generosit}^  made  no  lasting  impression  on  such  a  heart. 
He  became,  by  degrees,  careless  of  her  person,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  her  company.  To  a  woman  and  a  queen  such  beha- 
viour was  intolerable ;  but  more  especially  to  Mary,  who 
possessed  great  sensibility  of  temper,  and  who  in  the  first 
effusions  of  her  love,  had  taken  a  pride  in  exalting  her  hus- 
band beyond  measure.  She  had  granted  him  the  tide  of  king, 
and  had  joined  his  name  with  her  own  in  all  public  acts.  Her 
^appointed  passion  was  therefore  as  violent,  when  roused 
into  resentment,  as  her  first  affection  had  been  strong ;  and  his 
behaviour  appeared  ungenerous  and  criminal,  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  she  had  stooped  to  raise  him,  and  the  honour 
and  consequence  to  which  she  had  lifted  him. 

The  heart,  sore  from  the  wounds  and  the  agitations  of 
unrequited  love,  naturally  seeks  the  repose,  the  consolation, 
and  the  lenient  assuasives  of  friendship.  Rizio  still  possessed 
the  confidence  of  Mary ;  and  as  the  brutal  behaviour  of  her 
husband  rendered  a  confidant  now  more  necessary,  she  seems 
not  only  to  have  made  use  of  her  secretary's  company,  and 
his  musical  talents,  to  sooth  her  disquieted  bosom,  but  to 
have  imprudendy  shared  with  him  her  domestic  griefs.  To 
suppose  that  he  also  shared  her  embraces,  is  to  offer  an  injury 
to  her  character,  for  which  history  affords  no  proper  foun- 

32.  Goodal,  vol.  i.    Robertson,  book  !▼. 
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dation33.  But  the  assuming  vanity  of  the  upstart,  who  affect- 
ed to  talk  often  and  familiarly  with  the  queen  in  public,  and 
who  boasted  of  his  intimacy  in  private ;  the  dark  and  sus- 
picious mind  of  Damley,  who,  instead  of  imputing  Mary's 
coldness  to  his  own  misconduct,  which  had  so  justly  deserv- 
ed it,  ascribed  the  change  in  her  behaviour  (so  diiFerentfrom 
the  first  and  happy  days  of  their  union !)  to  the  influence  of  a 
new  passion,  together  with  the  rigid  austerity  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  who  could  admit  of  no  freedoms,  contributed  to 
spread  this  opinion  among  the  people,  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  any  slander  on  the  court ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  favour- 
ite, no  less  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  popular  clamour, 
made  it  a  pretext  for  their  unjust  and  inhuman  vengeance. 

Rizio,  who  had  connected  his  interests  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  banished  lords ; 
and  by  promoting  the  violent  prosecution  against  them,  he 
had  exposed  himself  to  the  animosity  of  their  numerous 
friends  and  adherents.  Among  thesewere  the  lords  Ruthvcn 
and  Lindsay,  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  Maitlandof  Lething- 
tOB.  While  they  were  ruminating  upon  their  grievances,  and 
the  means  of  redress,  the  king  communicated  his  resolution 
to  be  revenged  of  Rizio  to  lord  Ruthven,  and  implored  his 
assistance  and  that  of  his  friends  toward  the  execution  of  his 
design.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  whole  party 
than  such  an  overture.  The  murder  of  the  favourite  was 
instantly  agreed  apon,  and  as  quickly  carried  into  execution. 
Alorton  having  secured  the  gates  of  the  palace  with  an  hun- 
dred and  sixty  armed  men,  the  king,  accompanied  by  the 

33.  Buchanan  I  whose  prejudices  are  well  known,  is  the  only  Scottisk 
historian  who  directly  accuses  Mary  of  a  criminal  love  for  Rizio.  Knox, 
notwithstanding  his  violence  and  inveteracy,  only  slightly  insinuates  that 
such  a  suspicion  was  entertained.  But  the  silence  of  Randolph,  the  English 
Resident,  a  man  abundantly  ready  to  mention,  and  to  aggravate  Mary's 
faults,  and  who  does  not  once  insinuate  that  her  confidence  in  Rizio  con- 
tained any  thing  criminal,  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  her  innocence  against 
all  such  aspersions. 

other 
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other  conspirators,  entered  the  queen's  apartment,  by  a  pri- 
vate passage,  while  she  was  at  supper,  with  her  natural  sister, 
the  countess  of  Arg]rle,  Rizio,  aad  a  few  more  of  her  cour- 
tiers. Maty,  who  was  now  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, alarmed  at  such  an  unusual  visit,  demanded  the 
reason  of  this  rude  intrusion.  They  answered  her  by  point* 
ing  to  Rizio ;  who  immediately  apprehending  that  he  was  the 
devoted  victim,  retired  behind  the  queen's  chair,  and  seized 
her  by  the  wmst,  hoping  that  the  respect  due  to  her  royal 
person  would  prove  some  protection  to  him.  But  the  con- 
spirators had  gone  too  far  to  be  rartrained  by  punctilios. 
George  Douglas,  one  of  their  nuadier,  laying  hold  of  Dam-  * 
ley's  dagger,  stuck  it  in  the  body  of  Rieio ;  who,  scream- 
ing widi  fear  and  agony,  was  torn  from  Mary,  and  pushed 
into  the  antichamber,  where  he  was  dispatched  with  many 
woundsB*. 

^  I  will  weep  no  more,"  said  the  queen,  drying  her  tears, 
when  informed  of  her  fevourite^s  fate ; — *^  I  shall  now  think 
*<  of  revenge."  The  insult  on  her  person,  the  stain  attempted 
to  be  fixed  on  her  honour,  and  the  danger  to  which  her  life 
was  exposed,  on  account  of  the  advanced  state  of  her  preg- 
nancy, were  injuries  so  atrocious  and  comjdicated,  as 
scarcely  indeed  to  admit  of  pardon,  even  from  the  greatest 
lenity.  Mary's  resentment,  however,  was  implacable  against 
her  husband  alone.  She  artfully  engaged  him,  by  her  per- 
suasions and  caresses,  to  disown  all  connection  with  the 
conspirators,  whom  he  had  promised  to  protect;  to  deny  any 
concurrence  in  their  crime ;  nay,  to  publish  a  proclamation 
containing  so  notorious  a  falsehoods^!  And  having  thus 
made  him  expose  himself  to  universal  contempt,  and  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  him  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
any  party,  she  threw  him  off  widi  disdain  and  indignation. 

Meanwhile  the  anger  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  absorbed  by 
injuries  more  recent  and  violent,  having  subsided  from 

34*  Melvil.    Keith.  Crawford.  35.  Keith.  Afpend.    Coodal.  vol.  i. 
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former  offenders,  she  had  been  reconciled  to  the  banished 
lords.  They  were  reinstated  in  their  honours  and  fortunes* 
The  accomplices  in  Risio's  murder,  who  had  fled  into  £ng« 
land  on  being  deserted  by  Damky,  also  applied  to  her  for 
pardon :  and  although  she  at  first  refused  compliance,  she 
afterward  through  the  intercession  of  Bothwell,  a  new 
favourite,  who  was  desirous  of  strengthening  his  party  by 
the  accession  of  their  interest,  permitted  them  to  return 
into  their  own  countrya^. 

The  hour  of  Mary's  labour  now  approached ;  and  as  it 
seemed  imprudent  to  expose  her  person,  at  such  a  time^  to 
the  insults  which  she  might  suffer  in  a  kingdom  torn  by  fac^ 
tions,  she  left  the  palace,  and  made  the  casde  of  Edinburgh 
the  place  of  her  residence.  There  she  was  safely 
•delivered  of  a  son ;  and  this  being  a  very  impor- 
tant event  to  England  as  well  as  to  Scotland,  she  instantly 
dispatched  sir  James  Melvil  to  London  with  the  interesting 
jntelligence.  It  struck  Elizabeth  forcibly  and  by  surprize. 
She  had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich  on  the  even- 
ing of  Melvil's  arrival,  and  was  displaying  all  that  spirit  and 
gaiety  which  usually  attended  her  on  such  occasions ;  but 
no  sooner  was  she  informed  of  the  prince  of  Scotland's  birth, 
than  all  her  vivacity  left  her.  Sensible  of  the  superiority  her 
rival  had  now  acquired,  she  sunk  into  a  deep  melancholy ; 
she  reclined  her  head  upon  her  hand,  the  tears  trickling  down 
her  cheek,  and  complained  to  some  of  her  attendants,  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she  herself  was 
but  a  barren  stock^^.  Next  morning,  however,  at  the  audi- 
ence of  the  ambassador,  she  resumed  her  wonted  cheerful- 
ness and  dissimulation;  thanked  Melvil  for  his  haste  in 
bringing  her  such  agreeable  news,  and  expressed>the  most 
cordial  friendship  for  her  sister  Mary^'. 

The  birth  of  a  son,  as  Elizabeth  foresaw,  gave  additional 
zeal,  as  well  as  weight  to  the  partizans  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
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io  England;  and  even  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties 
began  to  call  aloud  for  some  settlement  of  the  crown. 
The  English  queen  had  now  reigned  eight  years,  without 
discovering  the  least  intention  to  marry.  A  violent  illness, 
with  which  she  was  seized,  had  lately  endangered  her  life, 
and  alarmed  the  nation  with  a  prospect  of  all  the  calamities 
that  are  occasioned  by  a  disputed  and  dubious  succession. 
In  order  to  provide  against  those  evils,  a  motion  was  made, 
and  eagerly  listened  to  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  for 
addressing  the  queen  on  the  subject.  Her  love  for  her  peo- 
ple, her  duty  to  the  public,  her  concern  to  posterity,  it  was 
urged,  equally  called  upon  her,  either  to  declare  her  own 
resolution  to  marryy  or  consent  to  an  act  estcAUshvif^  the  order 
of  succession  toohe  crown39. 

Elizabeth's  ambitious  and  masculine  character,  and  the 
positive  affirmation  which  she  had  often  and  ^ly  made,  as 
ahready  observed,  that  she  meant  to  live  and  die  a  virgin- 
qjjEEN,  rendered  it  improbable,  notwithstanding  the  insinua- 
tions of  her  ministers,  that  she  would  take  the  first  of  these 
steps;  and  as  no  title  tothecrowncould,  with  any  colour  of  jus- 
tice, be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  most 
of  the  English  nobility  seemed  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  declaring  her  the  presumptive  successor.  The  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  was  a  desirable  object  to  all  discerning 
men ;  and  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Scotland  gave  hopes  of 
its  perpetuity.  Even  the  more  moderate  Protestants,  sooth- 
ed by  Mary's  lenity  to  her  own  subjects,  concurred  with  the 
Catholics  in  supporting  her  claim^^.  Nor  would  all  the 
policy  and  address  of  Elizabeth  have  been  able  to  prevents 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  her  rival,  had  not  Mary's 
indiscretions,  if  not  her  crimes,  thrown  her  from  the  sum- 
mit of  prosperity,  and  plunged  her  in  infamy  and  ruin. 

James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  head  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Scodand,  but  a  man  of  profligate  manners,  and  by 

59.  D'Evres*  youtn,  of  Parliament.  40.  MdvU. 
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no  means  eminent  for  talents  cither  civil  or  military  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  attachment  to  the  queen ;  and 
since  the  death  of  Rizio,  from  the  custody  of  whose  mur- 
derers he  had  been  the  chief  instrument  of  releasing  her, 
Mary's  gratitude,  and  perhaps  a  warmer  sentiment,  had 
loaded  him  with  particular  marks  of  her  favour  and  confi- 
dence. She  had  raised  him  to  officer  of  power  and  of  trust, 
and  transacted  no  matter  of  importance  without  his  advice,, 
Bothwell  gained  on  her  affection  (for  such  it  certainly  soon 
became)  in  proportion  as  her  regard  for  her  husband  declined ; 
and  her  contempt  for  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, though  not  occasioned,  by  her  love  for  the  former. 
The  attention  and  complaisance  of  a  man,  who  had  vindi- 
xated  her  authority,  and  protected  her  person ;  who  entered 
into  all  her  views,  and  watched  every  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending his  passion,  could  scarce  indeed  fail  of  making  an 
impression  on  a  heart  naturally  too  tusceptible ;  or  of  rousing 
to  the  greatest  height  the  indignation  of  a  woman  and  a 
queen,  against  an  unworthy  object,  on  whom  she  had  placed 
her  love,  and  who  had  requited  it  with  neglect,  with  insult, 
and  with  brutality^'. 

Mary  was  not  only  suspected  of  criminal  cooimerce 
with  Bothwell,  but  so  indiscreet  had  her  familiarity  been, 
and  so  strongly  marked  her  hatred  against  her  husband,  that 
when  Henr}',  unable  to  bear  that  insignificance  into  which  ^ 

he  was  fallen,  left  the  court  and  retired  to  Glas- 

,.  -  -.  ^        A.  D.  1567. 

gow,  a  distemper  of  an  extraordinary  nature? 

with  which  he  was  seized  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  univer- 
sally ascribed  by  her  enemies  to  a  dose  of  poison,  which  it 
was  pretended  she  had  procured  to  be  administered  to  him. 
The  king  himself,  however,  seems.to  have  had  no  such  sus- 
picion ;  for  the  queen  having  paid  him  a  visit  during  his 
sickness,  and  discovered  great  anxiety  for  his  recovery,  he 
accompanied  her  to  Edinburgh,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved, 

41.  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  9S.  94.     Robertson,  book  iv. 

in 
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in  order  that  she  herself  might  be  able  to  attend  him  without 
being  absent  from  her  80b4>.  He  was  lodged  for  the  benefit 
of  retirement  and  air,  as  was  pretended,  in  a  solitary  house 
called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  at  some 
distance  from  the  palace  of  Holjrrood  House.  There  he  was 
assiduously  attended  by  Mary,  who  slept  several  nights  in  the 
ch^unber  under  his  apartments  But  on  the  9th  of  Februar}', 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  she  left  the  Kirk  of  Field,  ii^ 
order  to  be  present  at  a  masque  in  the  palace ;  and  about  two 
o'clock  next  morning,  die  house  in  which  the  king  lay  was 
blowp  up  with  gunpowder,  and  his  dead  body  was  found  in  a 
neighbouring  enclosure4i« 

The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  generally  considered  as  the 
HUlhor  pf  tlus  hoh-id  murder^ :  some  suspicions  were  enter-* 
tained  that  th^  queen  herself  was  no  stranger  to  the  crime ; 
fmd  the  subsequent  conduct  of  both,  independent  of  every 
pther  circumstance,  affords  a  fitrofig  presumption  of  their 
piotual  guilt,  Mary  not  only  industriously  avoided  bringing 
Bothwell  to  a  /air  and  kgal  trial45,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  king's  £Either, 
and  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  but  allowed  the  man, 
publicly  accused  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  to  enjoy  all 
the  dignity  and  power,  as  well  as  all  the  cc^fidence  and 

49  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  Dr.  Robertson  supposei  this  confidence  to  have  beei\ 
mipired  bj  the  insidioiu  blandishments  of  Mary.     Bitt.  Soot,  book  iv. 
4d.Cnw{uxd.    Spocswood.    Keith. 

44.  Mdvil'fi  Mem.  p.  155.   Aaderton»  vol.  i. 

45.  A  kind  of  mock  trial  was  held,  but  hurried  on  with  indecent  preci- 
pitancy, and  preceded  by  so  many  indications  of  violence,  that  Lennox  was 

ftfraid  to  appear  in  support  of  his  charge.  After  in  vain  craving  delay,  he 
tberefbiv  protested  agmhist  the  Ug^iity  of  any  sentence  that  might  be  given. 
Aa  no  accuser  appeared,  the  jury  was  vnder  the  necesuty  of  ac^mtting 
Bothwell  s  hut  this  judgment,  prenounced  without  the  examinarion  of  a 
tine^e  witness,  was  considered  as  an  argument  of  his  guilt  rather  than  a 
proof  of  his  innocence.  Besides  other  suspicious  circumstances,  he  was 
•ccompamed  to  the  place  of  trial  by  a  large  body  of  armed  men.  Anderson, 
^1.1  p.  375, 37^. 

familiarity 
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familiarity  of  a  favourite^^l  She  committed  to  him  the 
government  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh^?  •  which,  with  the 
offices  he  already  possessed,  gave  him  th6  entire  command 
of  the  South  of  Scotland.     She  was  carried  off  by 

MAY  15 

him,  in  retu];iiing  from  a  visit  to  her  son,  and  seem- 
ingly with  her  own  consent*^ ;  she  lived  with  him  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  supposed  violation ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  procure  a  sentence  of  divorce,  separating  him  from  a 
young  lady  of  virtue  and  merit,  to  whom  he  was  lawfully 
married,  she  shamefully  gave  her  hand  to  this  reputed  ra- 
visher  and  regicide ! 

The  particular  steps,  by  which  these  events  were  brought 
about,  are  of  litde  moment :  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
mark  their  consequences.  Such  a  quick  succession  of  in- 
cidents, so  singular,  and  so  detestable,  filled. all  Europe 
with  amazement,  and  threw  infamy  not  only  on  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  the  guilty  scene,  but  also  on  the  whole  nation. 
The  Scots  were  universally  reproached  as  men  void  of  cou- 
rage, or  of  humanity ;  as  equally  regardless  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  queen,  and  the  honour  of  their  country,  in  suf- 
fering so  many  atrocious  actions  to  pass  with  impunit}^49« 

These  reproaches,  so  justly  merited,  together  with  some 
attempts  made  by  Bothwell  to  get  the  young  prince  into  his 
power,  roused  the  Scottish  nobles  from  their  letharg)\  A 
considerable  body  of  them  assembled  at  Stirling,  and  entered 
into  an  association  for  the  defence  of  the  princess  person, 
and  for  punishing  the  king^s  murderers^^.     The  queen  and 


46.  Even  when  lying  under  the  accusation  of  the  king's  murder,  Bothwell 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  same  house  with  Mary,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
council  as  usuali  instead  of  being  confined  to  close  prison.  Anderson,  vol.  i.  il. 

47.  Spotswoodi  p.  201. 

48.  Melvil's  Mem.  p.  158.  Melvil,  who  was  himself  one  of  Mary's  at- 
tendants, tells  us  not  only  that  he  saw  no  signs  of  reluctance,  but  that  he 
was  informed  the  whole  transaction  was  managed  in  concert  with  her. 

49  Anderson,  vol.  i.    Melvil,  p.  163.    Robertson,  Append.  No.  XX. 
50.  Keith,  p.  394. 

Bothwell 
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Bothwell  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  by  the 
news  of  this  league.  They  were  no  strangers  to  the  senti- 
xnents  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  their  conduct:  they  fore- 
saw the  storm  that  was  ready  to  burst  on  their  heads ;  and, 
in  order  to  provide  against  it,  Mary  issued  a  proclamation, 
requiring  her  subjects  to  take  arms  and  attend  her  husband 
by  a  day  appointed.  She  published,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sort  of  manifesto,  in  which  she  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
her  government  from  those  imputations  with  which  it  had 
been  loaded,  and  employed  the  strongest  terms  to  express 
her  concern  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  prince  her  son. 
But  neither  of  these  measures  produced  an}**  considerable 
eifect.  The  associated  lords  had  assembled  an  army,  be- 
fore the  queen  and  Bothwell  were  in  any  condition  to  face 
them.  Mary,  and  her  husband  fled  to  Dunbar;  and  as  Both- 
well  had  many  dependants  in  that  quarter,  he  gathered  in  a 
short  time,  such  strength  as  emboldened  him  to  leave  the 
town  and  castle,  and  advance  toward  the  confederates; 

The  two  armies  met  at  Carberry-hill,  about  six  miles 
from  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mary  was  soon  made  sensible,  that 
her  own  troops,  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  con- 
federates, disapproved  of  her  cause,  and  were  averse  to 
spill  their  blood  in  her  quarrel^'.  They  discovered  no  in- 
clination to  fight.  She  endeavoured  to  animate  them :  she 
wept,  she  threatened,  she  reproached  them  with  cowardice; 
but  all  in  vain.  After  some  bravadoes  of  Bothwell,  to  vin- 
dicate his  innocence,  by  single  combat,  but  which  he  de-^ 
dined  when  an  adversary  oflFercd  to  enter  the  lists,  Mary 
saw  no  resource  but  that  of  holding  a  conference  with  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  confederates,  and  of 
putting  herself,  on  some  general  promises,  into  their  hands^^. 

Bothwell,  during  this  parley,  took  his  last  farewell  of 
the  queen,  and  fled  unattended  to  Dunbar ;  where,  finding  it 

51.  Spotswood,  p.  207.     Keitli,  p.  401,  402. 

52.  Caldcrwood,  vol.  ix.     Mtlvil,  p.  165. 

/  impossible 
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impossible  to  collect  fresh  forces,  he  fitted  out  a  few  small 
vessels,  set  sail  for  the  Orkneys,  and  there  subsisted  some 
time  by  piracy.  But  being  pursued  even  to  that  extreme 
corner  by  Kirkaldy,  the  greater  part  of  his  little  fleet  was 
taken,  together  with  several  of  his  servants,  who  afterwards 
V  discovered  all  the  circumstances  of  the  king's  murder,  and 
suffered  for  their  share  in  the  crimeis.  Bothwell  himself 
made  his  escape 'to  Norway  with  a  single  ship.  On  that 
coast  he  attempted  to  renew  his  piracies ;  was  there  taken^ 
thrown  into  prison,  lost  his  senses,  and  died  miserably,  ten 
years  after,  in  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon,  unpitied  by  his 
country  men,  and  neglected  by  strangers54. 

Meanwhile  the  queen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  an 
enraged  faction,  met  with  such  treatment  as  a  sovereign 
may  naturally  expect  from  subjects,  who  have  their  future 
security  to  provide  for,  as  well  as  their  present  animosity- 
Co  gratify.  She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh  amid  the 
instilts  of  the  populace ;  who  reproached  her  with  her  crimes, 
and  held  up  before  her  eyes,  which  way  soever  she  turned, 
a  standard,  on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body  of  her  late 
husband,  and  her  infant  son  kneeling  before  it,  and  uttering 
these  words :  "  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord!" — 
Mary  shrunk  with  horror  from  such  a  shocking  object;  but 
notwithstanding  all  her  arguments  and  entreaties,  the  same 
standard  was  held  to  view,  and  the  same  insults  and  re*' 
proaches  repeated^^.  Under  pretence  that  her  behaviour 
was  unsuitable  to  her  condition,  and  fearing  the  return  of 
Bothwell,  to  whom  she  still  declared  her  attachment,  the 
confederates  sent  her  next  day  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin, 
seated  on  a  small  island,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name ;  and  signed  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas,  the 
«wner  of  it,  to  detain  her  there,  prisoner^^. 


53.  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  54.  Mclvil's  Mem.  p.  168. 

55.  Crawfurd**  JWem.  p.  S3.     Keith,  p.  402.     Robertson,  book  iv. 
50.  Keith,  p.  403. 

No 
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No  sooner  did  the  news  of  these  events  reach  England^ 
than  Elizabeth,  apparently  laying  aside  all  her  jealousies 
and  fearsy  seemed  resolved  to  employ  her  authority  for  al* 
leviating  the  calamities  of  her  unhappy  kinswoman.  She 
instantly  dispatched  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  into  Scot- 
land, with  power  to  negociate  both  with  the  queen  and  her 
confede^tes.  In  his  instructions  there  appears  a  renuurk»- 
ble  solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even  for  her  reputa- 
tion^7.  But  neither  Elizabeth's  interposition,  nor  Throg- 
morton's  zeal  and  abilities,  were  of  much  benefit  to  the  Scot- 
tish  queen.  The  confederates  foresaw  that  Mary,  elated 
by  the  prospect  of  protection,  would  reject  with  disdain  the 
overtures  which  they  intended  to  make  her ;  they  therefore 
peremptorily  denied  the  ambassador  access  to  their  prison- 
er, and  either  refused  or  eluded  what  proposals  he  made 
them  in  her  behalf^'. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  endured  all  the 
rigour  and  horrors  of  a  prison.  No  prospect  of  liberty  ap- 
peared :  none  of  her  subjects  had  either  taken  arms,  or  so 
much  as  solicited  her  relief;  nor  iii:as  any  person  in  whom 
she  could  confide  admitted  into  her  presence.  She  was  cut 
off  from  all  the  world.  In  this  melancholy  situatiiMi,  with- 
out a  counsellor,  without  a  friend,  under  the  pressure  of 
misfortun/,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  it  was  natural 
for  a  woman  to  listen  to  almost  any  overtures.  The  confe- 
derates took  advantage  of  Mary's  distress  and  of  her  fears. 
They  employed  lord  Lindsay,  the  fiercest  zealot  of  the 
party,  to  make  her  acquainted  with  their  purpose  ;  and  they 
threatened  to  prosecute  her,  as  the  principal  conspirator 
against  the  life  of  her  husband  and  the  safety  of  her  son, 
if  she  refused  to  comply  with  their  demands.  Mary,  over- 
powered by  her  unhappy  condition,  and  believing  that  no 
deed  which  she  should  execute  during  her  capti- 
vit}'^,  could  be  valid,  signed  a  resignation  of  the 
crown ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  earl  of  Murray  was 

57.  Keith,  p.  411.  58.  Ibid.  p.  417. 

appointed 
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appointed  regent  under  the  j^ungprince,  who  was  proclaim* 
ed  king,  by  the  name  of  James  VI.^^. 

Here,  my  dear  Philip»  I  must  make  a  pause,  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity.  The  subsequent  part  of  this  interest" 
ing  story ;  the  continuation  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  and 
the  rise  of  those  in  the  Low  Countries,  will  furnish  mate* 
rials  for  the  next  Letter. 


LETTER  LXVIL 

GREAT-BRITAIN  FROM  TH£  FLIGHT  OF  THE  qUKEH  OF  SCOTS 
INTO  ENGLAND,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS  ON 
THE  CONTINENT,  TILL  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  IX.  OF 
FRANCE,  IN   1574. 

X  HE  condescension  of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  Fesigninj^ 
the  crown  to  her  son,  and  the  administration  of  government 
to  her  rebellious  subjects,  did  not  procure  her  enlargement. 
She  was  still  confined  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.  A  parlia* 
ment,  summoned  by  the  earl  of  Murray,,  even  declared  her 
resignation  valid,  and  her  imprisonment  lawful,  while  it  re* 
cognized  bis  election  to  the  office  of  regent'  $  and  being  a 
man  of  vigour  and  abilities,  he  employed  himself  success- 
fully in  reducing  the  kingdom  to  obedience. 

But  although  most  men  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  Mur* 
ray's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in  Scotland  many  se* 
cret  murmurs  and  cabals.  The  duke  of  Chatelheraut^  who 
as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  thought  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  die  regency,  bore  no  good  will  to  the  ne^  govern- 
ment: and  the  same  seniimenta  were  embraced  by  his  ni^ 
merous  friends  and  adherents.     AH  who  leaned  to  the  an- 

59.  Anderson.    Melvil.   Keith.    Cn^wfurd. 
1.  Anderion. 
-VOL.  II.  '  3  N  QJfiVtt 
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cient  opinions  in  religion;  were  tnclined  to  join  this  party ; 

and  the  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sidTerings  began  to 

move  many,  who  had  formerly  detested  her  crimes,  or 

^     blamed  her  imprudence,  to  commiserate  her  pre- 
A.  D.  1562.  ,.  .  A    .  1  .        i_         j-iT 

sent  condition*.     Animated  by  these  dmerent 

motives,  a  body  of  the  nobility  met  at  Hamilton,  and  con* 

certed  measures  for  supporting  the  cause  of  the  queen. 

While  the  Scottish  nation  seemed  thus  returning  to  sen- 
timents of  duty  and  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  Mary  reco- 
vered her  liberty,  in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her 
friends  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.  She  engaged,  by 
her  charms  and  caresses,  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  bro- 
ther, to  assist  her  in  attempting  her  escape*  He 
conveyed  her  in  disguise  into  a  small  boat,  and 
himself  rowed  her  ashore.  She  hastened  to  Hamilton ;  and 
the  news  of  her  arrival  at  that  place  being  immediately 
spread  abroad,  her  court  was  filled  in  a  few  days,  vrith  a 
great  and  splendid  train  of  nobilit}",  accompanied  by  such 
numbers  of  their  retainers,  as  composed  an  army  of  six 
thousand  combatants.  Her  resignation  of  the  crown,  which 
she  declared  to  have  been  extorted  by  fear,  was  pronounced 
illegal  and  void,  by  a  qOuncil  of  the  nobles  and  chief  men 
of  her  party ;  and  an  association  was  formed,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  defence  of  her  person  and  authority,  and  sub- 
scribed by  nine  earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords,  and 
many  gentlemen  of  distinction^. 

Elizabethi  when  informed  of  the  escape  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  discovered  a  resolution  of  persevering  in  the  same 
generous  and  friendly  measures  which  she  had  hidierto 
pursued,  since  the  confinement  of  that  princess.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  withheld  from  employing 
force  against  the  regent,  by  the  fear  of  pushing  him  to  still 
greater  extremities  against  his  sovereign ;  and  she  now  dis- 
patched Maitland  of  Lethington  into  Scotland,  to  offer  her 

2.  Buchanan,  lib.  xviii.  9.  Keith,  p.  475. 

good 
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good  offices,  and  the  assistance  of  her  arms  to  Mary4.  But 
the  regent  made  such  haste  to  assemble  forces,  that  the  fate 
of  Scotland  was  decided  before  any  English  succours  could 
arrive.  Confiding  in  the  valour  of  his  troops,  Murray  took 
the  field  with  an  army  far  inferior  to  Mary's  in  number ; 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Langside  near  Glasgow,  which 
proved  decisive  in  his  favour,  and  was  followed  by  the  total 
dispersion  of  the  queen's  party. 

Mary,  who,  within  the  space  of  thirteen  days,  had  been 
a  prisoner  at  the  mercy  of  her  rebellious  subjects^  had  seen 
a  powerful  army  under  her  command  and  a  numerous  train 
of  nobles  at  her  devotion,  was  now  obliged  to  flee,  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  her  life,  and  lurk  with  a  few  attendants, 
in  a  comer  of  her  kingdom.  She  had  beheld  the  engage- 
ment from  a  neighbouring  hill ;  and  so  lively  were  her  im- 
pressions of  fear  when  she  saw  that  army  broken,  on  which 
her  last  hope  rested,  that  she  never  closed  hef  eyes  till  she 
reached  the  abbey  of  Dundrenan,  in  Galloway,  above  sixty 
miles  from  the  field  of  batde^.  Not  thinking  herself  safe, 
even  in  that  obscure  retreat,  and  still  haunted  by  the  horrors 
of  a  prison,  she  embraced  the  rash  resolution  of  retiring 
into  Ehgland,  and  of  throwing  herself  on  the  generosity  of 
her  kinswoman. 

Elizabeth  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
some  decisive  determination,  with  respect  to  her  treatment 
of  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  the  pleasures  of  mortifying,  while 
in  her  power,  a  rival  whose  beauty  and  aecomplishments  she 
envied,  together  with  the  cautious  and  interested  counsels 
of  Cecil  her  prime  minister,  determined  her  to  disregard  all 
the  motives  of  friendship  and  generous  sympathy,  and  to 
regulate  her  conduct  solely  by  the  cruel  maxims  of  an  insi- 
dious policy.  In  answer  therefore  to  Mary's  message,  no- 
tifying her  arrival  in  England,  craving  leave  to  visit  the 
queen,  and  claiming  her  protection,  in  consequence  of  for- 

4.  Buchanan,  lib.  six.    Keith,  p.  477.  5.  Keith,  p.  482. 
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mer  promises  and  professions  of  regard,  Elizabeth  arcfully 
replied^  That  while  the  queen  of  Scots  lay  under  the  impu- 
tation of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
she  could  not  without  bringpng  a  stiun  on  her  own  reputa- 
tion, admit  her  into  her  presence ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had 
cleared  herself  from  that  aspersion,  she  might  depend  on  a 
reception  suiuble  to  her  dignity,  and  support  proportioned 
to  her  necessities^. 

Mary  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  surprise  at  so 
unexpected  a  manner  of  evading  her  request :  nor  was  her 
bosom  a  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  indigaaticm ;  but  the  dis* 
tress  of  her  condition  obliged  her  to  declare,  that  she  would 
willingly  justify  herself  to  her  sister  from  all  imputations, 
and  cheerfully  submit  her  cause  to  the  aibitration  of  so  good 
a  friend^.  This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Elizabeth 
wished  to  bring  the  matter,  and  the  great  object  of  her  in- 
trigues. She'now  considered  herself  as  umpire  between  the 
queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects,  and  began  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  She  proposed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  hear 
the  pleadings  on  both  sides,  and  wrote  to  the  Regent  of 
Scotland  to  appoint  proper  persons  to  appear  before  them 
in  his  name,  and  to  produce  what  he  could  alledge  in  via^ 
dication  of  his  proceedings  against  his  sovereign. 

Mary,  who  had  hitherto  relied  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence on  Elizabeth's  professions,  and  who,  when  she  con- 
sented to  submit  her  cause  to  that  princess,  expected  that  the 
queen  herself  would  receive  and  examine  her  defiBoces,  now 
plainly  perceived  the  artifice  of  her  rival,  and  the  snare  d»t 
had  been  laid  for  her^«  She  therefore  retracted  die  offer  she 
had  made,  and  which  had  been  perverted  to  a  purpose  so 
contrary  to  her  intention;  she  meantto  ccmsider  Elizabeth  as 
an  equal,  for  whose  satisfaction  she  was  willing  to  explain 
any  part  of  her  conduct,  that  seemed  liable  to  censure,  not  to 
acknowledge  her  as  a  superior.  But  her  own  words  will 
best  express  her  sentiments  on  this  subject.  **In  my  present 

§.  ^n^trton,  vol.  IV,        7>  Id.  Ibid.        8.  AndersoiL  ubi.  sup. 
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"  situation,^'  says  ahc,  in  a  letter  to  the  English  queen,  "  I 
'^  neither  will  nor  can  reply  to  the  accusations  of  my  subjects. 
"  But  I  am  ready,  of  my  own  accord,  and  out  of  friendship 
*<  to  you,  to  satisfy  your  scruples,  and  to  vindicate  my  own 
"  conduct.  My  subjects  ^re  not  my  equals :  nor  will  I,  by 
^^  submitting  my  cause  to  a  judicial  trial,  acknowledge  them 
^<  to  be  so.  I  fled  into  your  arms  as  into  those  of  my  nearest 
'^  relation  and  most  perfect  friend.  I  did  you  honour,  as  I 
"  imagined,  in  chusing  you  preferably  to  any  odier  prince, 
**  to  be  the  restorer  of  an  injured  queen.  Was  it  ever 
*^  known  that  a  prince  was  blamed  for  hearing  in  person  the 
^^  complaints  of  those  who  applied  to  his  justice,  against  the 
^^  false  accusations  of  their  enemies  ?  You  admitted  into 
*'  your  presence  my  bastard  brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
^^  rebellion;  and  you  deny  me  that  honour  I  God  forbid 
^<  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  bringing  any  stain  on  your 
^^  reputation  I  I  expected  that  your  manner  of  treating  me 
<<  would  have  added  lustre  to  it.  Suffer  me  either  t^  implore 
^^  the  aid  of  other  princes,  whose  delicacy  on  this  head  will 
'^  be  less,  and  the  resentment  of  my  wrongs  greater ;  or  lef 
^^  me  receive  from  your  hands  that  assistance,  which  it  be* 
<*  comes  you  more  than  any  other  prince  to  grant ;  and  by 
'^  that  benefit  bind  me  to  yourself  in  the  indbsoluble  ties  of 
"  gratitude?.'' 

This  letter,  which  somewhat  disconcerted  her  plan,  the 
English  queen  laid  before  herprivy  council;  and  it  was  there 
agreed,  that  Elizabeth  could  not,  consistently  with  her  owi4 
honour,  or  with  the  safety  of  her  government,  either  give 
the  queen  of  Scots  the  assistance  which  she  demanded,  or 
permit  her  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  before  the  inquiry 
into  her  conduct  was  finished.  It  was  also  agreed  to  remove 
Mary,  for  the  sake  of  greater  safety,  from  Carlisle,  where 
jshe  had  taken  refuge,  to  Bolton,  a  castle  belonging  to  lord 
Scroop,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire'*^. 

ft.  Anderson,  ubi  sup.  9^  Andersoni  vol.  iy.  10.  Ibid« 
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The  resolution  of  the  English  privy  council,  in  regard  to 
Mary's  person,  was  immediately  carried  into  execution;  and 
she  now  found  herself  entirely  in  her  rival's  power.  Her 
correspondence  with  her  friends  in  Scotland  was  become 
more  difficult;  all  prospect  of  escape  was  cut  off;  and 
although  she  was  still  treated  with  the  respectdue  to  a  queen, 
her  real  condition  was  that  of  a  prisoner.  She  knew  what 
it  ¥ras  to  be  deprived  of  libertj'^,  and  dreaded  confinement  as 
the  worst  of  evils. 

Elizabeth  laid  hold  of  this  season  of  terror,  of  impati- 
ence, and  despair,  to  extort  Mary's  consent  to  the  projected 
trial.  She  was  confident,  she  said,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  her 
enemies ;  and  though  her  apology  should  even  fall  short  of 
conviction,  she  was  determined  to  support  her  cause.  It  was 
never  meant,  she  added,  that  Mary  should  be  cited  to  atrial 
on  the  accusation  of  her  rebellious  subjects ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, th^they  would  be  summoned  to  appearand  to  justify 
themselves  for  their  conduct  toward  her".  Commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed  by  the  English  ministry  for  the 
examination  of  this  great  cause ;  and  conferences  were  held 
between  them  and  the  Scottish  commissioners,  part  in  the 
name  of  the  queen,  and  part  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom, first  at  York,  and  afterward  at  Westminster. 

During  the  conferences  at  York,  Mary's  commissioners 
seemed  to  triumph,  as  the  Regent  had  hidierto  declined  ac- 
cusing her  of  any  participation  in  the  guilt  of  her  husband's 
murder,  which  alone  could  justify  the  violent  proceedings  of 
her  subjects.  But  the  face  of  the  question  was  soon  changed, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  conferences  at  Westminster  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye  of  the  English  queen.  Murray,  en- 
couraged by  the  assurances  of  Elizabeth's  protection,  laid 
aside  his  delicacy  and  his  fears,  and  not  only  charged  his 
sovereign  with  consenting  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  but 

n.  Id.  IbkL 

with 
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with  being  accessary  to  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it. 
The  same  accusation  was  offered  by  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who 
appearing  before  the  English  commissioners,  craved  vengc- 
ance  for  the  blood  of  his  son'^ 

But  accusations  were  not  enough  for  Elizabeth ;  she  wanted 
to  have  proofs :  and  in  order  to  draw  them  with  decency 
from  the  regent,  she  commanded  her  commissioners  to  testify 
her  indignation  and  displeasure  at  his  presumption,  in  forget- 
ting so  far  the  duty  of  a  subject,  asao  accuse  his  sovereign  of 
such  atrocious  crimes.  Murray,  thus  arraigned  in  his  turn, 
offered  to  shew  that  his  accusations  were  neither  false  nor 
malicious.  He  produced,  among  other  evidences,  in  support 
of  his  charge,  some  Sonnets  and  Love-letters,  from  Mary  to 
Bothwell,  written  partly  before,  partly  after  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  and  containing  incontestible  proofs  of  her  con- 
sent to  that  barbarous  deed,  of  her  criminal  amours,  and  her 
concurrence  in  the  pretended  rape^3.     Stunned  by  this  latent 

blow, 

13.  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  Anderson,  vol.  iv. 

13.  Some  bold  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  prove  these  Letters  and 
Sonnets  to  be  forgeries ;  bnt,  unfortunately  for  Mary's  reputation,  the  prin- 
cipal arguments,  in  support  of  their  authority,  yet  remain  unanswered. 
1.  They  were  examined  and  compared  with  her  acknowledged  hand^writing, 
in  many  letters  to  Elizabeth,  not  only  by  the  English  commissioners,  and  by 
the  Scottish  council  and  parliament,  but  by  the  English  privy  council  assisted 
by  several  noblemen  well  -affected  to  the  cause  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  aU 
admitted  them  to  be  authentic.  (Anderson,  vol  iv.)  This  circumstance  i» 
of  great  weight  in  the  dispute ;  for  although  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  coun- 
terfeit a  subscription,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  counterfeit  any  number  of 
pages,  so  perfectly  as  to  elude  detection  3.  Mary  and  her  commissioners,  by 
declining  to  refute  the  charge  of  the  Regent,  though  requested  to  attempt  a 
refutation  in  any  manner  or  form,  and  told  by  Elizabeth,  that  silence  would 
be  considered  as  the  fullest  confession  of  guilt,  seemed  to  admit  the  justice  of 
the  accusation.  (Id.  Ibid. )  3.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  favoured 
with  every  opportunity  of  examining  the  Letters  in  question,  and  who  gave 
the  strongest  marks  of  his  attachment  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  yet  believed 
them  to  be  authentic.  (^State  Tryais,  vol.  i.).  4.  In  the  conferences  between 
the  duke,  Maidand  of  Lething^on,  and  bishop  Lesley,  all  zealous  partisans 
j^f  Mary,  the  authenticity  of  the  Lettars,  and  her  participation  in  the  murder 

of 
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blow,  against  which  it  appears  thejr  were  not  provided  with 
any  proper  defence,  Mary^s  commissioners  endeavoured  to 
change  the  inquiry  into  a  negociation,  and  finding  that 
attempt  impracticable,  as  the  English  commissioners  insisted 
on  proceeding,  they  finally  broke  off  the  conferences,  widi* 
out  making  any  reply. 

Elizabeth  having  got  into  her  possession  these  evidences 
of  her  rival's  guilt,  began  to  treat  her  with  less  delicacy*  Or« 
ders  were  given  for  removing  Mary  from  Bolton,  a  place  sur- 
rounded with  Catholics,  to  Tutbury,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
And  as  Elizabeth  entertained  hopes  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
depressed  by  her  misfortunes,  and  scarce  recovered  firomthe 
shock  of  the  late  attack  on  her  reputation,  would  now  be  glad 
to  secure  a  safe  retreat  at  the  expence  of  her  grandeur,  she 
promised  to  bury  every  thing  in  oblivion,  provided  Mary 
would  agree  either  to  confirm  her  resignation  of  the  crown 
or  to  associate  her  son  with  her  in  the  government,  and  let  the 
administration  remain  with  the  earl  of  Murray  during  the 
minority  of  James.  But  that  high-spirited  princess  refused 
all  treaty  on  such  terms.  "  Death,''  said  she, "  is  less  dread- 
*^  ful  than  such  an  ignominious  step.  Rather  than  give 
^*  away  with  my  own  hands,  the  crown  which  descended  to 
"  me  from  my  ancestors,  I  will  part  with  life :  but  the  last 
"  words  which  I  shall  utter  shall  be  those  of  a  queen  of  Scot- 
«  land'4  I" 

/ 
of  her  husband,  are  always  taken  for  granted.  (Id.  Ibid.)  5.  Bat,  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  evidence,  the  Letters  themselves  contain  many  Internal 
proofs  of  authenticity ;  many  minute  and  unnecessary  particulars,  which 
could  have  occurred  to  no  person  employed  to  forge  them,  and  which,  as  the 
English  commissioners  ingeniously  observed,  **  were  unknown  to  any  other 
••  than  to  herself  and  Both  well."  6.  Their  very  indelicacy  is  a  proof  of  their 
authenticity ;  for  although  Mary,  in  an  amorous  moment,  mjght  slide  into 
a  gross  expression,  in  writing  to  a  man  to  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her 
honour,  the  framer  of  no  forgery  could  hope  to  gain  it  credib'dity,  by  imputing 
such  expressions  to  so  polite  and  accomplished  a  princess  as  the  queen 
of  Scots. 
11.  Uaynes,  p.  49r.  Goodall,  ▼oi.  ii. 

After 
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After  an  end  had  been  put  to  th^  cooferencesy  the  Regent 
returned  into  Scotland,  and  Mar^  was  confined  more  closely 
than  ever.  In  vain  did  she  still  demand,  that  EUzabeth 
should  either  assit  her  in  recovering  her  authority^  or 
permit  her  to  retire  into  France,  and  make  trial  of  the  friend- 
ship of  other  princes.  Aware  of  the  danger  attending  both 
these  proposals,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  comply  with  neither, 
but  to  detain  her  rival  still  a  prisoner ;— ^and  the  proofs 
produced  of  Mary's  guilt,  she  hoped  would  apologize  for 
this  severity.  The  queen  of  Scots,  however,  before  the 
Regent's  departure,  had  artfully  recriminated  upon  him  and 
his  party,  by  accusing  them  of  having  devised  and  executed 
the  murder  of  the  king.  And  althou^  this  accusation, 
which  was  not  given  in  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  con* 
ferences,  was  generally  considered  as  a  mere  expression  of 
resentment' 5,  Mary  had  behaved  .with  so  much  modesty, 
propriety,  and  even  dignity,  during  her  confinement,  that  her 
friends  were  enabled,  on  plausible  grounds,  to  deny  the  reality 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her;  and  a  scheme  was  formed  in 
both  kingdoms,  for  restoring  her  to  liberty  and  replacing  her 
on  her  throne. 

The  fatal  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  Botbwett 
was  the  grand  source  of  all  her  misfortunes.  A  divorce  only 
could  repair  in  any  degree,  the  injuries  her  reputation  haA 
sufiiered  by  that  step ;  and  a  new  choice  seemed  the  moat 
effectual  means  of  recovering  her  authority.  Her  friends 
therefore  looked  out  for  a  husband,  whose  influence  would 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end.  A  foreign 
alliance  was,  for  noany  reasons,  to  be  avoided ;  and  as  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  waa,  without  comparison,  the  first  wlject, 

15.  Hume,  vol.  v.  If  Mary's  commissioners  could  h»ve  produced  any 
proofs  of  the  earl  of  Murray's  guilt,  they  would  surely,  as  able  advocates 
and  zealous  partizans,  have  prevented  the  accusation  of  her  enemies ;  or 
they  would  have  confinonted  accusation  with  accusation,  instead  of  break- 
big  off  the  conferences  at  the  very  moment  the  charge  was  brought  agauat 
their  mistress,  and  when  all  their  eloquence  was  become  neoeasary  for  tb* 
vMication  of  her  h<sioar. 

VOL.  II.  5  o  in 
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an  Englnd,  and  enjoyed  die  rare  felicity  of  being  popular 
wkh  the  moat  opposite  factions,  his  marriage  with  the  queen 
of  Scots  appeared  so  natural,  that  it  had  occurred  to  several 
of  his  own  friends,  as  well  as  those  of  Mary.  Maitland,  of 
Lethington  opened  the  scheme  to  him*  He  set  before  that 
nobleman  the  glory  of  composing  the  dissensions  in  Scot« 
land;  and,'  at  the  same  time,  held  to  his  view  the  prospect 
of  reaping  the  succession  of  England.  The  duke  readily 
dosed  with  a  proposal  so  flattering  to  his  ambition ;  nor  was 
Mary  herself  averse  against  a  measure  which  promised  so 
desirable  a  ch<«nge  in  her  condition'^. 

But  this  scheme,  like  all  those  formed  for  the  relief  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  had  an  unfortunate  issue.  Thou^  the 
didDe  of  Norfolk,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  favour  of  the 
whole  nation,  bad  declared  that  Elizabeth's  consent  should 
lie  obtained  before  the  conclusion  of  his  marriage,  he  at- 
tempted  previously  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  most  consi* 
derafale  Engtisb  nobility,  as  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  a 
violent  opposition  from  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting  jea« 
lousy  of  her  rival ;  and  as  the  nation  now  began  to  despair 
of  the  queen's  marrying,  and  Marj^'s  right  to  the 
'^  succeasion  w»s  generally  held  to  be  undoubted, 
lier  alliance  wtdi  an  EngKshman,  and  a  zealous  protestant, 
aeamed  so  effectually  to  provide  against  all  diose  evils,  which 
might  be  apprehended  from  her  choice  of  a  foreign  and  a 
popish  prince,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  peers,  either  dw 
Tectly,  or  tacitly,  approved  of  it  as  a  salutary  project. 
Even  the  earl  of  Lekeater,  Elizat^th's  avowed  favourite, 
aeemed  to  enter  zealously  into  Norfolk^  interests,  and 
wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  a  letter  to  Mar>',  subscribed  by 
several  other  noblemen,  warmly  recommending  the  matcher. 
So  extensive  a  confederacy  could  not  escape  the  vigilance 
of  Elisabedi,  or  of  Cecil,  her  prime  minister,  a  man  of  tba 

16.  Camden.    Haynea.       ir.  Lesley.    Hajnes. 

deepest 
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deepest  penetration,  and  sincerely  attached  to  her  person  and 
government.  Norfolk,  however,  flattered  himself,  that  the 
union  of  so  many  noblemen  would  make  it  necessary  forthe 
queen  to  comply ;  and  in  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence 
to  the  nation,  the  taking  a  few  steps  without  her  knowledge 
could  scarce,  he  thought,  be  reckoned  criminal.  But  Elizt« 
beth  thought  otherwise.  Any  measure  to  her  appeared 
criminal,  that  tended  so  visibly  to  save  the  repuiatioQ  and 
increase  the  power  of  her  rival.  She  also,  saw,  that,  how 
perfect  soever  Norfolk's  allegiance  might  be,  and  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  noblemen  who  espoused  his  cause,  they 
who  conducted  the  intrigue,  had  farther  and  more  dangerous 
views  than  the  relief  of  the  queen  of  Scots :  and  she  dropt 
several  hints  to  the  duke,  that  she  was  acquainted  with  hk 
designs,  warning  him  frequently  to  **  beware  on  what  piUow 
^^he  reposed  his  head'^!"  Certam  intelligence  of  this  danger* 
ous  combination  was  at  length  given  her  by  Leicester,  who 
had  perhaps  countenanced  the  project  with  no  other  intention 
than  to  defeat  it.  The  Scottish  Regent,  threatened  with 
Elizabeth's  displeasure,  also  meanly  betrayed  the  duke ;  put 
his  letters  into  her  hatlds,  and  famished  all  the  information 
in  his  power.  Norfolk  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  seve* 
ral  other  noblemen  were  taken  into  custody ;  and  the  queen 
of  Scots  was  removedto  Coventry,  where  her  imprisonmcm 
was  rendered  more  intolerable,  by  an  es^cess-of  vigilance  and 
rigour'^. 

This  intrigue  was  no  sooner  discovered  than  an  attempt 
was  made  for  restoringthe  Scottish  queen  to  liberty  by  force 
of  arms.  The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland^ 
two  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the  English  peers, 
were  both  attached  to  the  Romishreligion,  and  discontented 
with  the:court,  where  new  men  and  new  measures  prevailed. 
Ever  since  Mary's  arrival  in  England,  they  had  warmly 
espoused  her  interest,  and  had  even  engaged  in  several  plots 

18.  Camden.    Spotswood.  .   19.  Haynei. 

for 
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£dt  her  relief.  They  were  privy  to  Norfolk's  scheme ;  but 
die  moderatioa  and  coolness  of  that  nobleman  did  not  suit 
dieir  ardour  and  impetuosity.  The  liberty  of  the  Scottish 
queen  was  not  their  sole  object :  they  aimed  at  bringing  about 
a  change  in  the  religion,  and  a  revolution  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  For  these  purposes  they  had  solicited  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  avowed  patron  of  popery,  and 
die  natural  enemy  of  Elizabeth.  Glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
distoibing  the  tranquillity  of  England,  Philip  ordered  the 
duke  of  Alva,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  encourage 
the  two  earls  in  their  projected  rebellion,  by  a  promise  of 
money  and  troops<<*«  But  Elisabeth  fortunately  got  intelli- 
gence of  their  design,  before  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
field;  and  though  diey  immediately  assembled  their  retainers, 
and  flew  to  arms,  the  queen  acted  with  so  much  prudence  and 
vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  disperse  themselves  with- 
out striking  a  blow''.  The  common  peo[de  retired  to  their 
houses,  the  leaders  fled  into  Scotland^ 

Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  'with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
behaviour,  during  this  insurrection,  that,  she  released  him 
firom  the  Tow^r,'and  allowed  him  to  live  in  his  own  house, 
though  under  some  shew  of  confinement*  But  the  queen  of 
Scots,  with  whom  he  promised  to  hold  no  farther  correspon- 
dence, was  only  more  strictly  guarded;  and  Elizabeth, 
aensibleof  the  dangerof  detainihg  her  any  longer  in  England^ 
resolved  to  give  up  ^ary  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent,  whose 
aecurit}',  no  less  than  the  English  queen's,  depended  on  pre- 
venting her  from  ascending  the  thnone*  The  negociadon  for 
this  purpose  had  been  carried  some  length,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  vigilance  of  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  who, 
together  with  the  French  and  Spanish. ambassadors^  remon- 
^  ^^^  strated  against  the  infamy  of  such  a  transaction* 
A  delay  was  by  that  m^oos  procured;  and  the 
violent  death  of  the  Regent,  who  was  shot,  isx  revenge  of  a 

30.  Csurte,  vol.  iii.  SI.  Casnden. 
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domestic  injury,  by  a  gendeman  of  the  name  of  Hamikoni 
prevented  the  revival  of  the  project^*. 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  who  was  a  man  of 
vigour  and  abilities,  but  of  an  austere  and  unamiable  cha« 
racter,  Scotlai^d  relapsed  ipto  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
queen's  party  seemed  for  a  time  to  prevail ;  but,  at  length, 
through  the  interposition  of  Elizabeth,  who  accompanied 
her  recommendation  with  an  armed  force,  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox, the  king's  grandfather,  was  elected  regent ;  and  Mary, 
after  being  amused  during  ten  months,  by  a  deceitful  nego* 
ciation,  and  the  hopes  of  liberty,  found  herself  under  stricter 
custody  than  ever,  and  without  any  hopes  of  escaping  from 
it^3.  In  that  joyless  situation  we  must  leave  her  for  a  while, 
and  take  a  view  of  the  civil  wars  on  the  continent,  the  issue 
of  which  nearly  concerned  bodi  the  British  queens. 

Elizabeth  was  sensible,  that,  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
^arty,  her  safety  in  a  great  measure,  depended  on  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  commotions  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
She  therefore  contributed,  as  we  have  seen,  both  secretly  and 
openly,  to  enable  and  encourage  the  reformers  to  support  the 
struggle,  while  she  watched  the  motions  of  the  Catholics 
with  a  jealous  eye.  And  an  event  happened  about  this  time, 
which  increased  her  vigilance.  Pope  Pius  V. 
after  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  conciliate, 
by  genUe  means^  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  issued  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  her ;  depriving  her  of  all  title  to 

22.  Carte,  vol.  iii.  Anderson,  vol.  Hi.  Fart  of  Hamilton's  estate  had 
been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  regent's  favouriteSi  who  seized  his  house  and 
turned  out  his  wife  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  fields/  where,  before 
morning,  she  became  furionsly  mad.  From  that  moment  he  vowed  revenge 
against  the  earl  of  Murray.  Party  rage  strengthened  and  inflamed  hi«  pri^* 
vate  resentment ;  and  the  maxims  of  that  age  justified  the  most  desperate 
course  he  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the  Regent  for  some 
time,  watching  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow ;  and  at  last  shot  him 
from  a  window  as  he  was  passing  through  Linlithgow,  in  his  way  from 
Stirling  to  Edinbni^gh.    Crawfurd's  Mem.    Buchanan.    Robertson. 

23.  Spotswoodj  Lesley. 
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the  crown,  and  absolving  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance. This  bull,  which  had  no  doubt  been  fulminated 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Catholic  princes,  was  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace,  by  one  John  Felton, 
a  zealous  Papist ;  who,  scorning  either  to  flee  or  deny  the 
fact|  was  seised,  condemned,  and  executed.  He  not  only 
suffered  with  constancy,  but  seemed  to  consider  death,  in 
audi  a  cause,  as  a  triumph>4. 

Thus  roused  by  the  violent  spirit  of  popery,  Elizabeth, 
who  had  never  been  remiss,  fixed  her  eye  more  steadily  on 
the  religious  wars  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  The 
league  concerted  at  Bayonne,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants,  had  not  been  con* 
eluded  so  secretly,  but  intelligence  of  it  had  reached  Conde, 
Coligny,  and  other  leaders  of  that  party  in  France.  Find'mg 
the  measures  of  the  court  correspond  with  their  suspicions, 
they  determined  to  prevent  the  cruel  perfidy  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  Catholics  were  aware 
of  the  danger.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  they 
formed,  in  1567,  the  bold  design  of  surprising  the  king  and 
queen-mother,  who  were  living  in  security,  at  Monceaux, 
in  Brie ;  and  had  not  the  court  received  some  accidental 
information  of  the  conspiracy,  which  induced  them  to  re« 
move  to  Meaux,  and  been  besides  protected  by  a  body  of 
Svriss,  who  came  hastily  to  their  relief,  and  conducted  them 
with  great  intrepidity  to  Paris,  they  must  have  fallen,  with- 
out  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  Hugonots'^. 

A  battle  was  soon  after  fought  in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis ; 
where,  though  the  old  constable  Montmorency,  the  general 
of  the  Catholics,  was  slain,  die  Hugonots  were  defeated,  by 
reason  of  their  inferiority  in  numbers.  Conde,  however, 
still  undismayed,  collected  his  broken  troops  ;  and,  having 
received  a  strong  reinforcement  of  German  Protestants,  ap- 
peared again  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force. 


24.  Cundcfl,  p.  428.  25.  Davila,  lib.  iv.    Mezcrajr,  torn.  ▼. 
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With  that  new  army  he  traversed  greatpart  of  the  kingdom  f 
and  at  last  laying  siege  to  Chartres,  a  place  of  much  impor- 
tance, obliged  the  court,  in  1568,  to  agree  to  an  accommo* 
dation*^. 

This  peace,  being  but  a  temporary  expedient,  and  sincere 
on  neither  side,  was  of  short  duration.  The  queen-mother, 
deceitful  in  all  her  negociations,  had  laid  a  plot  for  seizing 
Conde  and  Coligny.  They  received  intelligence  of  their 
danger,  fled  to  Rochelle,  and  summoned  their  partizans  to 
their  assistance.  Thither  the  Hugonots  resorted  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with  more  fury  than 
ever.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king,  commanded 
the  Catholics ;  and  gained,  in  1659,  under  the  direction  of 
the  ntareschal  de  Tavennes,  the  famous  batde  of  Jamac,  after 
a  struggle  of  seven  hours.  The  prince  of  Conde  being 
wounded  and  made  prisoner,  was  carried  off  the  field, 
and  killed  in  cold  blood  by  a  captain  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's 
guards^^. 

But  this  defeat,  though  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  so 
great  a  leader,  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  Hugonots. 
Coligny,  whose  courage  was  superior  to  all  difficulties,  still 
gallantly  supported  their  cause;  and  having  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  party  the  king  of  Navarre,  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  to  both  of  whom  h« 
acted  as  a  father,  he  encouraged  the  Protestants  rather  to 
perish  bravely  in  the  field  than  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. '^Their  ardour  was  not  inferior  to  his  own ;  and  being 
strengthened  by  a  new  reinforcement  of  Germans,  they  obli* 
ged  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  retreat,  and  invested  Poitiers^^. 

As  the  eyes  of  all  France  were  fixed  on  this  enterprize, 
the  young  duke  of  Guise,  emulous  of  the  renown  which  his 
father  had  acquired  by  the  defence  of  Metz,  threw  himself 
into  Poitiers,  and  so  animated  the  garrison  by  his  valour  and 

136,  Id.  ibid.  27.  Mtzeray,  ubi  fup.    Henault,  torn,  i. 

38.  Oaviia,  lib.  v. 
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conduct,  that  Coligny  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  spite 
of  his  most  vigorous  eiForts,  after  losing  three  thousand 
men*9.  Such  was  the  rise  of  the  reputation  of  the  second 
duke  of  Guise,  whom  we  shall  afterward  see  attain  so  distin- 
guished a  height  of  fame  and  grandeur,  and  whose  ambition 
engaged  him  in  schemes  so  destructive  to  the  authority  of 
his  sovereign,  and  the  repose  of  his  native  country. 

Elizabfell),  ever  watchful  of  the  civil  commotions  in 
France,  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  revival  of  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Lorrain ;  and  being  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  the  Protestants,  whose  interests  were  so  intimately 
connected  with  her  own,  she  sent  them  secretly  a  sum  of 
money,  besides  artillery  and  military  stores^®.  She  also  per- 
mitted Henry  Champemon  to  levy  and  transport  over  to 
France,  a  regiment  of  gentlemen  volunteers.  Meanwhile 
Coligny,  constrained  by  the  impatience  of  his  troops,  and  the 
difficulty  of  subsisting  them,  fought  with  the  duke  of  Anjou 
and  the  mareschal  de  Tavannes,  the  memorable  battle  of 
Moncontour,  in  which  he  was  wounded  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  near  ten  thousand  menS'. 

The  court  of  France,  and  the  Catholics,  elated  with  this 
victory,  vainly  flattered  themselves  that  t&e  power  of  the 
Hugonots  was  finally  broken ;  and  therefore  neglected  to 
take  any  farther  steps  for  crushing  an  enemy  no  longer 
thought  capable  of  resistance.  What  was  then  their  surprise 
to  hear,  that  Coligny,  still  undismayed,  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  another  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  had  inspired 
with  all  his  valour  and  constancy  the  two  young  princes, 
whom  he  governed ;  had  assembled  a  formidable  army,  ac« 
complished  an  incredible  march,  and  was  ready  to  besiege 
Paris !— The  public  finances,  diminished  by  the  continued 
disorders,  and  wasted  by  so  many  fruitless  wars,  could  not 
bear  the  charge  of  a  new  armament.  The  king  was  there- 
fore obliged  in  1570,  notwithstanding  his  violent  animo- 

$9.  Id.  ibkl.    30.  Camden,  p.  433.     31.  DavUaj  lib.  v.  Meztnf,  torn.  v. 
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fiity  against  the  Hugonots,  to  enter  iilto  a  negociation  with 
theofi  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye ;  to  grant  them  a  pardon  for 
all  past  ofFeoces ;  to  declare  them  capable  of  all  offices,  both 
civil  and  military ;  to  renew  the  edicts  for  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  and  cede  to  them  for  two  years,  as  places  of  refuge, 
and  pledges  of  their  security,  Rochelle,  La  Charite,  Montau- 
ban,  and  Cogniac^^.  The  first  of  these  cities  kept  the  sea 
open  for  receiving  succours  from  England,  in  case  of  a  new 
war ;  the  second  preserved  the  passage  of  the  Loire ;  the 
third  commanded  the  frontiers  of  Languedoc  and  Querci  $ 
and  the  fourth  opened  a  passage  into  Augoumois,  where  the 
Hugonots  had  greater  strength  than  in  any  other  province* 

Thus  an  end  was  seemingly  put  to  the  civil  wars  of 
France.  But  Charles  was  in  no  degree  reconciled  to  his  re- 
bellious subjects :  and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  fore« 
going,  was  employed  as  a  snare,  by  which  the  perfidious 
court  might  carry  more  securely  into  execution  that  project 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protes- 
tants.  Their  leaders  were  accordingly  invited  to  Paris,  and 
•  loaded  with  favours ;  and,  in  order  to  lull  the  party  into  yet 
greater  security,  Charles  not  only  declared,  That,  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  forcing  men's  consciences,  he  was  de« 
termined  to  allow  every  one  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion, 
but  affected  to  enter  into  close  connections  withElizabeth33. 
Proposals  of  marriage  were  made  her  with  the  duke  of  An- 
jou ;  a  prince  whose  youth,  beauty,  and  valour,  qualities  to 
which  the  queen  never  appeared  insensible,  it  was  hoped, 
would  serve  for  some  time  to  amuse  the  court  of  England. 

Elizabeth,  whose  artful  politics  never  triumphed  so  much 
as  in  those  intrigues  which  were  connected  with  her  coque* 
try,  immediately  founded  on  this  offer  the  project  of  deceiv- 
ing the  court  of  France*  Negociations,  equally  insincere 
on  both  sides,  were  accordingly  entered  into  with  regard  to 

32.  Id.  Ibid.  33.  Csunden.    Daiviia.    Di^rges. 
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the  marriage,  and  broke  off  under  various  pretences*  Botb 
courts,  however,  succeeded  in  their  schemes.  Charles's  arti* 
fices,  or  rather  those  of  the  queen-mother,  imposed  on  £lt« 
zabeth  and  blinded  the  Hugonota ;  and  the  prospect  of  that 
princess's  marriage,  as  she  expected,  and  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  England,  discouraged  the  partizans  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  so  ready  at  all  times  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  latter  kingdom^* 

Elizabeth  had  also  other  motives  for  her  dissimulation. 
The  violent  authority  established  by  Philip  in  the  Low 
Countries,  made  her  desirous  of  fortifying  herself  even  with 
the  shadow  of  a  new  confederacy.  Not  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing reduced  to  their  former  state  of  obedience  the  revolted 
Flemings,  whom  his  barbarous  persecutions  had  roused  to 
arms,  that  bigoted  and  tyrannical  prince  seemed  determined 
to  make  the  late  popular  disorders  a  pretence  for  utterly 
abolishing  their  privileges,  and  ruling  them  thenceforth  with 
an  arbitrar)'  sway* 

The  duke  of  Ahra,  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  despot,  being  employed  by  Philip  to  carry  this  violent  de« 
sign  into  execution,  had  conducted  into  the  Low  Countries, 
in  1568,  a  powerful  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans* 
The  appearance  of  such  an  army,  with  the  inexorable  and 
vindictive  character  of  its  leader,  struck  the  Flemings  widi 
terror  and  consternation*  Their  apprehensions  were  but  too 
just*  The  privileges  of  the  provinces  were  openly  and  ex- 
pressly abolished  by  an  edict;  arbitrary  and  sanguinary 
tribunals  were  erected  ;  die  counts  Egmont  and  Home, 
notwithstanding  their  great  merit  and  former  services,  and 
although  they  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  quelling  the 
late  revolt,  were  brought  to  the  block ;  mukitudes  were  daily 
delivered  over  to  the  executioner;  and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  or  seen  but  seizure,  confiscation,  imprisonment,  tor- 
ture, and  death35. 

34.  Ibid.  35.  Temple.      Crotius. 
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Meanwhile,  WiHiam,  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Oratige,  sur- 
named  the  Silent,  whose  estate  had  been  confiscated,  was 
employed  in  raising  an  army  of  German  Protestants,  in  order 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  his  native  country;  and  having  com- 
pleted his  levies,  he  entered  the  Netticrlands  at  the  head  of 
twenty 'tight  thousand  men,  and  offered  battle  to  the  duke  of 
Alva.  But  that  prudent  general,  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  delay,  declined  the  challenge ;  and  the  Spaniards  being  in 
possession  of  all  the  fortified  towns,  the  prince  was  obliged^ 
from  want  of  money,  to  disband  his  army,  without  being 
able  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance3*, 

Alva's  good  fortuneonly  increased  his  insolence  and  cru- 
elty* After  entering  Brussels  in  triumph,  he  ordered  diligent 
search  to  be  made  after  all  who  had  been  aiding  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  put  them  to  death  by  various  tortures.  He 
next  commanded  citadels  to  be  built  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  in  order  to  overawe  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  that  of 
Antwerp  he  caused  his  own  statue  to  be  erected,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  treading  on  the  neclcs  of  two  smaller  statues,  repre- 
senting the  two  estates  of  the  Low  Countries,  accompanied 
with  the  emblems  of  heresy  and  rebellion !  Not  satisfied 
with  enslaving  and  insulting  a  fre«  people,  he  proceeded  to 
pillage  and  oppress  them  with  exactions  altogedier  ruinous. 
He  demanded  the  hundredth  penny,  as  a  tax  on  all  goods, 
whether  moveable  or  immoveable,  to  supply  his  present  exi- 
gencies {  and  for  the  future,  the  twentieth  penny  annually  on 
all  immoveable  goods  or  heritage ;  and  the  tenth  penny  on 
all  moveable  good«,  to  be  levied  at  every  sales^.  The  inha- 
bitants refused  to  submit  to  such  oppressive  taxes.  Alva  had 
recourse  to  his  usual  severities ;  and  the  Flemings  seemed 
in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of 
wretchedness,  while  the  courts  of  Prance  and  England' were 
amusing  each  other  with  a  marriage  treaty. 

36.  Le  Clerc,  lib.  i.    Grotius,  lib.  ii.         37.  Id.  Ibid. 
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EUzabetb,  however,  was  never  inattentive  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Low  Countries.  She  was  equally  displeased  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  scheme  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Protestants^  and  to  observe  the  erection  of  so  great  a  mili- 
tary power  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  hence,  as 
already  observed,  she  endeavoured  to  guard  herself  against 
the  ambition  of  Philip,  by  the  i4ppearance  of  an  alliance  with 
France.  But  her  danger  from  the  Low  Countries,  was 
greater  than  she  was  aware  of. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  thinking  herself  abandoned  by  tht 
court  of  France,  had  applied  for  protection  to  that  of  Spain ; 
and  Philip,  whose  dark  and  thoughtful  mind  delighted  in  the 
mystery  of  intrigue,  had  held  for  some  time  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  Mary,  by  means  of  Lesley  bishop  of  Ross, 
her  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  and  had  supplied 
both  herself  and  her  adherents  in  Scotland  with  money.  At 
length  a  scheme  for  rescuing  Mary,  and  subverting  the  Eng- 
lish government,  was  concerted  by  the  bishop  of  Ross,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant, 
who  had  resided  long  in  London,  and  acted  privately  as  an 
agent  for  the  pope.  Their  plan  was,  that  the  duke  of  Alva 
should  land  ten  thousand  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don ;  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  they  had  drawn  into 
their  measure,  and  who  had  renewed  his  engagements  with 
the  queen  of  Scots,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  promise  to 
hold  no  correspondence  with  her,  should  join  the  Spaniards 
with  all  his  friends,  together  with  the  English  Catholics  and 
malecontents ;  that  they  should  march  in  a  body  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  oblige  Elizabeth  to  submit  to  what  condiuons  they 
should  think  fit  to  impose3^« 

But  the  queen  and  nation  were  delivered  from  this  danger 
by  the  suspicious  temper  of  one  of  Norfolk's  servants.  Being 
intrusted  with  a  bag  of  money  under  the  denomination  of 

38.  State  Trials,  vol.  i.   Lesley,  p.  155* 
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silver,  he  concluded  it  to  be  gold  from  its  weight,  and  car- 
ried it  to  secretary  Cecil,  now  lord  Burleigh,  whose  pene- 
trating genius  soon  discovered,  and  whose  activity  brought 
the  whole  conspiracy  to  light.  The  duke  of^orfolk,  be- 
trayed by  his  other  servants,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  plot, 
was  seized,  convicted  of  high  treason,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed.  The  bishop  of  Ross  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  com- 
manded to  leave  England ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
being  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth  about  this  time  by  the  re- 
gent of  Scodand,  was  brought  to  the  block  for  his  share  in 
the  former  rebellions'.  Rodolphi,  then  on  his  journey  to  Brus- 
sels, escaped  the  arm  of  vengeance. 

The  queen  of  Scots  who  had  been  either  the  immediate 
or  remote  cause  of  all  these  disturbances,  was  kept  under  a 
stricter  guard  than  formerly ;  the  number  of  her  domestics 
was  abridged,  and  no  person  was  permitted  to  see  her  but 
in  the  presence  of  her  keepers.  The  English  parliament  was 
even  so  enraged  against  her,  that  the  commons  made  a  direct 
application  for  her  instant  trial  and  ezectition^^.  But  although 
Elizabeth  durst  not  carry  matters  to  such  extremity  against 
Mary,  or  was  not  so  disposed,  the  restless  spirit  of  the  cap- 
tive princess,  and  her  dose  connections  with  Spain,  made 
^  the  queen  of  England  resolve  to  act  without  disguise  or 
ambiguity  in  the  afEsdrs  of  Scotland. 

That  kingdom  was  still  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  casde 
of  Edinburgh,  commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  had  de- 
clared for  Mary ;  and  the  lords  of  her  party,  encouraged  by 
this  circumstance,  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital,  and 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  regent.  By  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  enterprize,  they  seized  that  nobleman  at 
Stirling,  and  slew  him  in  revenge  of  former  injuries.  They 
were,  however,  overpowered  by  a  detachment  from  the  cas- 

39.  Id.  Ibid.     Strype,  vol.  ii.     Camden,  p.  31-40. 

40.  D*Ewccs,  y<wrfl.  of  Pari 
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tkf  and  an  insurrection  of  the  townsmen,  and  obliged  to 
retire  with  precipitation* 

The  earl  of  Marre  was  chosen  regent  of  Scodand  in  the 
room  of  Letyiox,  and  found  the  same  difficulties  to  encoun* 
ter  in  the  government  of  that  divided  kingdom.  He  was 
therefore  glad  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  French  and 
English  ambassadors,  and  to  conclude  on  equal  terms,  a 
truce  with  the  queen's  party.  He  was  a  man  of  a  free  and 
generous  spirit ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  accommodate 
matters  between  the  parties,  or  maintain  his  own  authority, 
without  submitting  to  a  dependence  on  England,  he  died 
of  melancholy,  occasioned  by  the  distracted  state  of  his 
country. 

Marre  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  of  Scodand  by  the 
earl  of  Morton,  who  had  secretly  taken  all  his  measures  in 
concert  with  Elizabeth ;  and  as  she  was  now  determined  to 
exert  herself  effectually  in  support  of  the  king's  party  she 
ordered  sir  William  Drury,  governor  of  Berwick  to  march 
with  a  body  of  troops  and  a  train  of  artillery  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  besiege  the  casde.  Kirkaldy,  after  a  gallant  defence 
of  thirty^^three  days,  against  all  the  efRirts  of  the  commanders 
of  the  two  nations,  who  pushed  their  attacks  with  courage, 
and  with  emulation,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  by  reason  of 
A  mutiny  in  the  garrison.  He  was  delivered  into  the  hands  , 
of  his  couutr3rmen,  by  Elizabeth's  order,  expressly  contrary 
to  his  capitulation  with  Drury,  and  condemned  by  Morton 
to  be  hanged  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  Maidand  of  Le* 
thington,  who  had  taken  part  with  Kirkaldy>  and  could  not 
expect  to  be  treated  more  favourably,  prevented  the  igno- 
miny of  a  public  execution  by  a  voluntary  death.  *^  He 
^<  ended  his  days,"  says  Melvil,  ^^  after  the  old  Roman 
<^  fashion!"  and  Scodand  submitting  entirely  to  the  regent's 
authority,  gave  no  farther  inquietude,  for  many  years,  to 
the  English  queen^'. 


41.  MelvU.     Cnwfurd.    Camden.    Stripe. 
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The  events  on  the  continent  were  not  so  favourable  to  the 
interests,  or  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  Elizabeth. 
After  the  negociauon  for  a  marriage  between  the  English 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  finally  brokeoboflF,  a  defen- 
sive alliance  had  been  concluded  between  France 

APRIL  1 1 

and  England.  Charles  IX.  considered  this  treaty 
not  only  as  the  best  artifice  for  blinding  the  Protestants,  the 
conspiracy  against  whom  was  now  almost  ripe  for  execution, 
but  also  a  good  precaution  against;  the  dangerous  conse* 
quences  to  which  that  atrocious  measure  might  expose  hinu 
Elizabeth,  who,  notwithstanding  her  penetration  and  expe- 
rience, was  the  dupe  of  the  French  king's  hypocrisy,  regar* 
dcd  it  as  an  invincible  barrier  against  the  enemies  of  her 
'throne,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  securit}''  of  the 
Protestant  cause.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  Hugonots,  though 
so  often  deceived,  gave  credit  to  the  treacherous  promises 
and  professions  of  the  court ;  and  Charles,  in  order  to  com- 
plete  that  fatal  confidence,  into  which  he  had  lulled  them, 
by  his  insidious  caresses,  offered  his  sister  Margaret  in  mar- 
riage to  the  young  king  of  Navarre*'. 

The  admiral  de  Coligny,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  all  the 
most  considerable  men  of  the  Protestant  party^  went  cheer- 
fully to  Paris,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  that 
marriage ;  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finally  appease  the 
religious  animosities.  Coligny  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from 
a  window,  a  few  days  after  the  marriage ;  yet  the  court  still 
found  means  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  Hugonots,  till  the 
eve  of  St%  Bartholomew,  when  a  massacre  com- 

AUG      24u 

menced,  to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  either  for  the  dissimulation  that  led  to 
it,  or  the  deliberate  cruelty  and  barbarity  with  which  it  was 
perpetrated.  The  Protestants,  as  a  body,  were  devoted  to 
destruction;  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince 
of  Conde  only  being  exempted  from  the  general  doom,  on 

42.  DavUa.    Diggcs.    Mezera/. 
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condition  that  they  should  change  their  religion.  Charles, 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  beheld  from  a  window  of  his 
palace  this  horrid  massacre,  which  was  chiefly  conducted  by 
the  duke  of  Guise.  The  royal  guards  were  ordered  to  be 
under  arms  at  the  close  of  day ;  the  ringing  of  a  bell  was  the 
signal;  and  the  Catholic  citizens,  who  had  been  secretly 
'  prepared  by  their  leaders  for  such  a  scene,  zealously  seconded 
the  execution  of  the  soldiery,  imbruing  their  hands,  without 
remorse,  in  the  blood  pf  their  neighbours,  of  their  compa- 
nions, and  even  of  their  relations ;  the  king  himself  inciting 
their  fury,  by  firing  upon  the  fugitives,  and  frequently  cry- 
ing"  Kill,  kill  I*'  Persons  of  every  condition,  age,  and  sex, 
suspected  of  adhering  to  the  reformed  opinions,  were  in- 
volved in  one  undistinguished  ruin.  About  five  hundred 
gentlemen,  and  men  of  rank,  among  whom  wsia  Coligny, 
with  many  other  heads  of  the  Protestant  party,  were  mur« 
dered  in  Paris  alone ;  and  near  ten  thousand  persons  of 
inferior  condition.  The  same  barbarous  orders  were  sent 
to  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  like  carnage  en- 
sued at  Rouen,  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  several  other  cities^^. 
Sixty  thousand  Protestants  are  supposed  to  have  been  mas- 
sacred in  different  parts  of  France. 

As  an  apology  for  this  atrocious  perfidy,  and  inhuman 
butchery,  Charles  pretended  that  a  conspiracy  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  to  seize  his  person,  had  been  suddenly  detected,  and 
that  he  had  been  necessitated,  for  his  own  safety,  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  them.  The  parliament  accordingly 
ordered  an  annual  procession,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in 
commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a 
medal  was  struck  in  honour  of  the  same  event,  with  this  in- 
scription (which  seems  to  bear  a  farther  meaning),  on  one 
side,  accompanied  with  the  royal  arms ;  Pietas'  excitavit 
Justitiam;  "  Piety  roused  Justice."  On  the  other 
side,  Charles  is  seated  on  a  throne,  with  the  sword  of  justice 

43.  Davila,  lib.  v.    P.  Daniel,  torn.  ir.    Mezern^,  torn  v. 
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in  his  right  hand,  and  the  balance  in  his  left,  with  a  group 
of  heads  under  his  feet,  surrounded  by  these  words ;  Virtus 
iu  RebeOea  ;  '^  Courage  in  punishing  Rebel844«" 

At  Rome,  and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  of  St.  BanholomeV) 
which  no  popish  writer  of  the  present  age  mentions  without 
detestation,  was  the  subject  of  public  rejoicings  ;  and  solemn 
thanks  were  returned  to  God  for  its  success  under  the  name 
of  the  Triumph  of  the  Church  JUilitant!  Among  the  Pro- 
testants it  excited  incredible  horror  f  a  striking  picture  of 
which  is  drawn  by  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador  at  die 
court  of  England,  in  his  account  of  his  first  audience  after 
that  barbarous  transaction.  "  A  gloomy  sorrow,''  says  he, 
**'  sat  on  every  face ;  silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned 
^through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal  apartment;  the 
^'ladies  and  courtiers  clad  in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged 
*^  on  each  side ;  and  as  I  passed  by  them,  in  my  approach  to 
^  the  queen,  not  one  bestowed  on  me  a  favourable  look,  or 
^*  made  the  least  return  to  my  salutations^s." 

The  English  nobility  and  gentry  were  roused  to  such  a 
l^itch  of  resentment,  by  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  French 
court,  that  they  offered  to  levy  an  army  of  twenty-two 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse ;  to  transport  them 
into  France,  and  to  maintain  them  for  six  months  at  their 
own  expence.  But  Elizabeth,  cautious  in  all  her  measures, 
moderated  the  zeal  of  her  subjects.  She  was  aware  of  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  she  now  stood,  as  the  head  and 
protectress  of  the  Protestant  body,  and  afraid  to  iniame 
farther  the  quarrel  between  the  two  religions,  hy  a  hazard- 
ous crusade ;  she  therefore  judged  it  prudent,  not  only  to  re- 
(Use  her  consent  to  the  projected  invasion,  but  to  listen  to  the 
professions  of  friendship,  still  made  her  by  the  French  mo- 
narch. Meantime  she  prepared  herself  against  that  attack 
which  seemed  to  threaten  her  from  the  combined  force  and 

44.  Mathieu.    Dupleix,  Le  Gendre.    Mezeniy. 

45.  CaMc,rlK>ni  FfticMt  Dupaichet. 
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violence  of  Charles  and  Philip ;  two  princes  as  nearly  allied 
in  perfidy  and  barbarity  as  in  bigotry,  and  whose  machina- 
tions  she  had  reason  to  dread,  as  soon  as  they  had  quelled 
their  domestic  disturbances.  She  fortified  Portsmouth ;  put 
her  fleet  in  order ;  exercised  her  militia ;  and  renewed  her 
alliance  with  the  German  princes,  no  less  alarmed  than  her- 
self at  the  treacherous  and  sanguinary  measures  so  univer* 
sally  embraced  by  the  Catholic  powers^. 

But  Elizabeth's  greatest  security  against  the  attempts  of 
those  princes,  was  the  obstinate  resistance  made  by  the  Pro- 
testants in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  massacre, 
instead  of  annihilating  the  Hugonots,  only  rendered  them 
more  formidable.  Animated  by  the  most  ardent  spirit  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty^  inflamed  by  vengeance  and 
despair,  they  assembled  in  large  bodies,  or  crowded  into  the 
cities  and  fortresses  in  the  possession  of  their  party ,  and 
finding  that  they  could  repose  no  faith  in  capitulations,  nor 
expect  any  clemency  from  the  court,  they  determined  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  After  one  of  the 
most  gallant  defences  recorded  in  history,  the  town  of  San- 
cerre  was  obliged  to  surrender,  but  the  inhabitants  obtained 
liberty  of  conscience.  Rochelle,  before  which, 
'  in  a  manner,  was  assembled  the  whole  force  of 
France,  sustained  a  siege  of  eight  months.  During  that 
siege,  the  citizens  repelled  nine  general,  and  twenty  parti- 
cular assaults,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  con- 
ducted the  attack,  and  lost  twenty-four  thousand  men,  in  the 
course  of  his  operations,  to  grant  them  an  advantageous 
peace^*  Thus  ended  the  fourth  civil  war,  by  a  treaty  which 
the  court  did  not  intend  to  observe,  and  to  which  the  Pro- 
testants never  trusted. 

The  miseries  of  France  increased  every  day ;  Charles 
grew  jealous  of  his  brothers,  and  many  of  the  most  considera- 
ble men  among  the  Catholics,  displeased  with  the  measures 

46.  Cftind«n.     Digges.  47.  DsvU»>  lib.  v.  Mcztnjt  torn.  v. 
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«f  the  court,  favoured  the  progress  of  the  Hugonots.  AH  things 
tended  to  confusion.  In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  died 
Charles  IX.  of  a  distemper  so  extraordinary,  that 
it  was  universally  considered  by  the  Protestants 
as  a  visible  stroke  of  divine  vengeance.  The  blood  exuded 
from  every  pore  of  his  body.  Though  the  author  of  so  many 
atrocious  crimes,  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age ; 
'  smd  that  unusual  mixture  of  ferocity  and  dissimulation 
which  distinguished  his  character,  threatened  still  greater 
mischiefs  both  to  his  native  country  and  to  Europe^^.  As 
he  left  no  male  issue,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  of 
France  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,. lately  elected 
king  of  Poland. 

48.  The  chftracter  of  Chftiies  IX.  as  might  be  expected,  has  been  YCiy 
differently  4Tawn  by  the  contemporaxy  historians  of  the  two  teligions.  And 
an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  .^y  an  ingenious  writer,  who  affects  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,  to  vindicate  that  prince  from  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  calumnies  of  the  Protestants.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  the  gentle- 
man who  has  undertaken  to  talute-wasb  the  author  of  the  massacre  of  Paris* 
endeavours  to  shew,  by  a  display  of  the  elegant  qualities  of  Chailes,  hie 
taste  for  the  polite  aurtSaand  his  talent  of  making  verses,  that  his  mind  was 
naturally  sound  and  generous,  but  corrupted  by  a  pernicious  system  of  poli« 
•y,  and  enslaved  by  the 'machinations  of  his  mother,  Catharine  of  Medi* 
CIS.  As  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  Nero,  and  with  more  justice. 

But  this  writer,  in  attemptingto  confound  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  vies, 
hail  hi^pily  furnished  us  with  an  antidote  against  his  own  poison.  He 
owns,  that  some  weeks  after  the  massacre  had  ceased,  Charles  was  not 
only  present  at  theexecution  of  the  two  Hugonot  gentlemen,  who  had  es- 
caped the  general  slaug^hter,  "  but  so  desirous  of  enjoying  the  tigbt  of  their 
imt  agonies f  that,  as  it  was  nigbt  before  they  were  conducted  to  the  gibbet^ 
he  commanded  tcrcJbet  to  be  beid  up  to  the  /ace*  of  the  eriminaU,"  (Mi$U 
cftht  Kingt  ^France  of  the  race  cf  Valour  vol.  ii.)  And  the  authors,  who 
attest  this  fact,  have  left  us  many  others  of  a  similar  kind;  so  many,  in- 
deed, as  are  su£Scient  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  bigotry  and  cruelty 
of  Charles  IX.  were  equal  to  the  execution  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew»  without  the  instigation  of  his  mother.  One  anecdote  deserves  par- 
ticular notice :  when  the  prince  of  Conde  hesitated  in  renouncing  his  re- 
ligion,  the  king  exclaimed,  in  a  furious  tone,  accompanied  with  a  menac- 
ing look,  «  Death,  Mass,  or  the  Bastile!"  Davila,  lib*  v.  Mezenty, 
'  torn.  v. 

But 
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But  before  we  cany  farther  the  account  of  the  civil  irats 
of  France,  or  resume  the  history  of  diose  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  I  must  torn  your  eye,  my  dear  Philip,  back  to  die 
affairs  of  the  empire,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey* 


LETTER  LXVIIL 

CERMAVT,  FROM  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  CHARLES  V.  IN  1556, 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MAXIMILIAN  II.  IN  15/6,  WITH  SOME 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN,  ITALY,  AND  TURKEY, 
DURING  THAT   PERIOD* 

i^HARLES  V.  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  succeeded 

in  the  imperial  throne  by  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.  the 

beginning  of  whose  rcign  was  distinguished  by 

*  die  diet  of  Ratisbon,  which  confirmed  the  peace 
of  religion,  by  reconciling  the  house  of  Hesse  to  diat  of 
Nassau^ 

Pius  IV.  was  raised  to  the  papacy  in  1559,  less  obstinate 
than  his  predecessor,  Paul,  confirmed  the  imperial  dignity 
to  Ferdinand.  He  also  issued  a  bull  for  re-assembling  the 
council  of  Trent,  the  most  memorable  occurrence  under  die 
reign  of  this  emperor. 

On  the  publication  of  that  bull,  the  Protestant  princes  as- 
sembled  at  Naumburg  in  Saxony,  and  came  to  a 

*  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  confession  of  Augs* 
burgh,  whatever  should  be  determined  in  the  council  of 
Trent  Meanwhile  Ferdinand  issued  orders  for  convoking  a 
diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  managed  matters  with  so  much 
address,  that  his  son  Maximilian,  already  promoted  to  the 

throne  of  Bohemia,  was  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
'  mans,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  The  emperor  also  endeavoured,  on  this  occa- 

1.  Heiss^  41v.  iii. 
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sion,  but  id  vain,  to  persuade  the  Protestants  to  submit  to 
the  general  council.  They  continued  unshaken  in  their  re« 
solution  of  rejectmg  its  decrees.  The  pope,  they  main- 
tained, had  no  right  to  convoke  such  an  assembly ;  that  pre* 
rogative  belonging  to  the  emperor  alone,  to  whom,  as  their 
Itovereign,  they  were .  at  all  times  willing  to  explain  them- 
selves on  any  subject,  either  civil  or  relipous'. 

Finding  the  Protestants  obstinate  in  denying  the  autho<i 
rity  of  the  council  of  Trent,  Ferdinand  resolved  to  pursue 
another  method  of  uniting  them  to  the  church.  For  that 
purpose  he  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  fathers  of  the 
council,  exhorting  them  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  man- 
ners among  the  Romish  clergy,  in  order  to  remove  those 
abuses  of  which  the  Protestants  so  justly  complained.  But 
the  pope,  affirming  that  such  reformation  was  his  peculiar 
province,  would  not  allow  the  council  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  subject.  The  emperor  was  also  disappointed  in  a  de- 
mand which  he  made,  that  the  council  should  permit  the 
communion  both  with  and  without  the  cup,  among  the  laity, 
and  the  marriage  of  priests  in  the  imperial  dominions.  His 
holiness  would  consent  to  neither  of  these  requests3. 

This  famous  council,  which  had  been  so  often  suspend- 
ed and  renewed,  and  which  proved  the  last  as- 
sembly of  the  kind,  was  finally  dissolved  in  De- 
cember 1563.  Its  decrees,  like  those  of  all  other  general 
councils,  were  calculated  to  exalt  the  church  above  the  civil 
power ;  but  being  little  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  they 
were  rejected  by  some  Catholic  princes,  coldly  received  by 
others,  and  deservedly  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  refor- 
mers4.  The  declared  object  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in 
this  meeting,  was  the  reformation  of  the  church,  by  which 
means  only  a  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants  could  have 
been  effected.  Instead,  however,  of  confining  themselves 
to  theological  errors,  or  attempting  to  eradicate  ecclesias- 

3.  Thuaaus,  lib.  xxviii.    Baire,  torn.  is.  3.  Id.  Ibid. 

4.  Thuanus.    Fsther  Paul. 
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tical  abuses,  the  reverend  Cithers  extended  their  delibera- 
tions to  the  refbrnuUion  of  princes,  and  composed  thirteen 
articles  for  exalting  the  priesthood  at  the  expence  of  the 
royal  prerogative^. 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  council  of  Trent,  died 
the  emperor,  Ferdinand  I.     He  was  succeeded 
*  by.hisson  Maximilian  IL  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  was  obliged  to  engage  in  a  war  against  the 
Turks.     Solyman  IL  whose  valour  and  ambition  had  been 
so  long  terrible  to  Christendom,  though  now  unfit  for  the 
field,  continued  to  make  war  by  his  generals.   He  had  even 
projected,  it  is  said,  the  conquest  of  the  German  empire. 
The  afiairs  of  Tnuwylvania  furnished  him  with  a  pretext 
for  taking  arms.     John  Sigismund,  prince  6{  that  country, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Hungary  (which  hn  mother 
had  resigned,  as  we  have  seen,  for  some  possessions  in  Si- 
lesia), and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Seignior.     Maximilian  immediately  sent  an  army  against 
Sigismund,  under  the  command  of  Lazarus  Schuendi.  The 
imperial  general  took  Tokay,  and  would  soon  have  reduced 
all  Transylvania,  had  not  Solyman  dispatched 
'an  ambassador  to  the  imperial  court,  to  negoci- 
ate  in  behalf  of  his  vassal.     By  this  envoy  matters  were 
seemingly  accommodated^. 

llie  sultan,  however,  had  not  laid  aside  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects, nor  happily  the  emperor  his  suspicions.  While  Maxi- 
milian convoked  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  for  regulating  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  empire,  and  securing  it  against  the 
Turks,  Solyman  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  reduce  the  island  of 
Malta;  whence  he  hoped  to  drive  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
whom  he  had  formerly  expelled  from  Rhodes,  and  who  still 
continued,  according  to  the  maxims  of  their  order,  to  annoy 
the  Infidtrls.  But  the  rock  of  Malta  proved  fatal  to  Soly- 
man's  glory.  His  general,  Mustapha,  after  a  siege  of  almost 

5.  Ibid.  6.  Thimnuty  lib.  Jucxrii. 
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five  months,  and  the  loss  of  twenty*foar  thousand  men,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  th^  enterprize.  La  Valette,  grand- 
master of  Malu,  and  the  whole  body  of  knights,  signalized 
themselves  wonderfully  on  that  occasion ;  but  as  the  Turks 
were  continually  reinforced,  he  must  at  last  have  been  ob- 
liged to  surrender  the  island,  if  Don  Garcia,  governor  of 
Sicily,  had  not  come  to  its  relief  with  twelve  thousand  men?. 

Solyman,  in  revenge  of  this  disappointment  and  disgrace, 
the  greatest  he  had  ever  suffered,  sent  a  fleet  to  reduce  the 
island  of  Scio,  and  ravage  the  coast  of  Italy.  And  having 
invaded  Hungary,  with  a  powerful  army,  he  laid  siege  to  Si« 
geth.  This  city  is  strongly  situated  in  a  marsh,  above 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Drave»  on.  the  firontiers  of 
Sclavonia,  and  was  then  the  bulwark  of  Stiria  against  the 
Turks.  It  had  a,garrisan  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
men,  under  the  brave  count  Zerini,  who  defended  it  long, 
with  incredible  valour,  against  the  whole  force  of  the  sultan. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  Maximilian  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  with  an  army  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  besiegers, 
without  daring  to  attempt  its  relief.  At  length,  all  the 
works  being  destroyed^  and  the  magazine  set  on  fire  by  the 
enemy,  Zerini  sallied  out,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
chosen  men,  and  died  gallantly  with  his  sword  in  his  hand^« 

During  the  siege  of  Sigeth,  before  which  the  Turks  lost 
above  thirty  thousand  men,  Solyman  expired  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  emperor,  being  unacqiuunted 
with  this  circumstance,  which  was  kept  secret  till  after  ths 
reduction  of  the  place,  had  retired  toward  the  frontiers  of 
Austria,  as  soon  as  informed  of  the  fate  of  Zerini.  Soly- 
man was  succeeded  in  the  Ottoman  throne  by  his  son,  Selim 
11.  who  began  his  reign  with  concluding  a  truce  of  twelve 
years,  with  Afaximilian'. 

7.  Vertot,  JRst.  de  C6m.  dt  Maltb.  torn.  iv.    Thiunoi,  lib.  xxzviii. 
S.  H«ii»,  lib.  iii.    Bmtc,  torn.  ix.    Ricaut,  vol.  ii.        9.  Id.  IbyL 
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In  consequence  of  this  truce,  and  the  pacific  disposition 
of  the  enqperor,  Germany  long  enjoyed  repose,  while  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  disquieted  by  wars,  either  foreign 
or  domestic*  Sclim  in  the  meantime  was  not  idle.  After 
attempting,  but  without  success,  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 

The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  first  rumour  of 
diis  invasion,  had  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Venetians^ 
for  the  defence  of  Cyprus*  But  Nicosia,  the  capital,  was 
liken  by  storm,  before  the  arrival  of  the  allied  fleet;  and 
the  commanders  being  afterward  divided  in  their  councils, 
no  attempt  was  mnde  for  die  relief  of  the  CifHiots.  Mean* 
while  the  Turks,  daily  reinforced  with  fresh 
*  troops,  had  reduced  all  the  towns  in  the  island, 
except  Pamagosta.  That  city,  after  a  tnost  gaUant  and  ob- 
stinate defence,  was  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and 
'  Mustapha,  the  Turkish  general,  neither  re- 
specting courage  in  an  enemy,  nor  the  faith  of  treaties,  or- 
dered Bragadino,  the  governor,  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  the 
companions  of  his  heroism  either  to  be  butchered,  or  chained 
to  the  oar'<*.  This  conquest  is  said  to  have  cost  die  Turks 
an  hundred  thousand  lives. 

The  fate  of  Cyprus  alarmed  the  Christian  powers,  at  the 
aame  time  that  it  inflamed  their  indignation.  Charles  IX, 
however  excused  himself,  on  account  of  the  distracted  state 
of  his  kingdom,  from  entering  into  the  league  against  the 
Turks ;  die  emperor  pleaded  his  truce ;  and  the  German 
princes  were,  in  general,  too  much  interested  in  the  issue  of 
the  religious  wars,  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  toen^ 
list  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  But  Philip  IL 
whose  Italian  dominions  were  in  danger,  entered  warmly  into 
the  cause,  and  engaged  to  bear  half  the  expence  of  the  arma- 
ment. The  Venetians  fortified  their  city,  and  augmented 
their  fleet.  Pope  Pius  V.  who  was  the  soul  of  the  enterprize, 

10.  Thuanus,  lib.  xlix.    Cantemir,  JOirt,  Ottoman  Emp,  torn.  iL 
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sent  twelve  gallies  under  the  command  of  Mark  Anthony 
Colonna.  Venieri  commanded  the  Venetian  gallies ;  Do* 
ria  those  of  Philip.  The  chief  command  was  committed  to 
Don  John-  of  Austria,  natural  son  to  Charles  V.  who  had 
lately  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  by  subduing  the  Mo« 
rescoes,  or  descendants  of  the  Moors',  whom  the  severity 
of  the  inquisition  had  roused  to  arms. 

After  the  reduction  of  Cyprus,  the  Turks  not  only  ra* 
vaged  with  impunity  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  but 
also  those  of  Italy.  Their  fleet,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  gallies,  was  met  by  the  confederates  in  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Corinth,  where  was  fought  ' 
.the  greatest  naval  engagement  that  modem  times  had  seen. 
The  force  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  and  the  dispute 
was  long,  fierce,  and  bloody.  All  the  passions  which  can 
animate  human  najture  were  roused ;  and  all  the  instruments 
of  war  and  destruction,  of  ancient  or  modem  invention, 
.w^re  employed;  arrows,  javelins,  fire-balls^  grappling-irons, 
cannon,  muskets,  spears,  and  swords.  The  hostile  combat- 
ants fought  hand  to  hand  in  most  of  the  gallies,  and  grap- 
pled together  as  on  a  field  of  battle.  Hali,  the  Turkish  ad- 
miral, surrounded  by  four  hundred  Janizaries,  and  Don  John 
of  Austria,  with  an  equal  number  of  chosen  men,  maintain- 
ed such  a  struggle  for  three  hours.  At  last  Hali  was  slain, 
and  his  galley  taken :  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed 
from  the  mainmast,  and  the  Ottoman  admirars  head  fixed  on 
the  stern,  in  place  of  the  Turkish  standard.  All  now  was  car- 
nage and  confusion.  The  cry  of  "Victory!  Victory!"  re- 
sounded through  the  Christian  fleet,  and  the  Turks  every 
where  gave  way.  They  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  con- 
flict; ten  thousand  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand Christian  slaves  were  set  at  liberty.  Thirty  Turkish 
gallies  were  sunk,  twenty-five  burnt,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
taken;  and  if  Uluzzali,  who  was  second  in  command, 
had  not  retired  with  twenty-eight  gallies,  the  Ottoman  fleet 

VOL.  II.  3  R  had 
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had  been  utterly  destroyed.     The  confederates  lost,  on  tlie 
whole,  fifteen  gallies,  and  about  ten  thousand  men". 

This  victory,  which  filled  Constantinople  with  the  deep- 
est melancholy,  was  celebrated  at  Venice  with  the  most 
splendid  festivals.  And  Pius  V.  was  so  transported  when 
he  heard  of  it,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  of  holy  ecstasy, 
"  There  was  a  man  seht  from  God,  and  his  name  was 
"  John** !"  alluding  to  Don  John  of  Austria.  Philip*s  joy 
was  more  moderate.  "  Don  John,"  said  he,  "  has  been 
"  fortunate,  but  he  ran  a  great  risk'3;-.and  that  risk,  as 
appeared  in  the  issue,  was  run  merely  for  glory. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto,  though  purchased  with  so  much 
blood,  and  so  ruinous  to  the  vanquished,  was  of  no  real  be- 
nefit  to  the  victors.  After  disputing  long  what  they  should 
dO|  the  Christian  commanders  resolved  to  do  nodiing  till 
the  spring.  That  season  which  should  have  been  employ- 
ed in  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  consternation ,  was 
wasted  in  fhiidess  negociations  and  vain-glorious  triumphs. 
The  Turks  had  leisure,  during  the  winter,  to  equip  a  new 
.  ^^  fleet,  which  spread  terror  over  the  coasts  of 

*  Christendom,  before  the  confederates  were  ready 
to  assemble ;  and  by  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  Uluzzalii 
now  appointed  commander  in  chief,  the  reputation  of  the 
Ottoman  arms  was  restored.  The  confederates  were  able  to 
effect  no  enterprize  of  importance.  Their  councils  were 
again  divided ;  they  separated.  The  Spaniards  appeared 
cool  in  the  cause ;  and  the  Venetians,  afraid  of  being  left  a 
prey  to  the  Turkish  power,  secretly  concluded  a 

'  peace  with  the  sultan.  They  not  only  agreed 
that  Selim  H.  should  retain  Cyprus,  but  ceded  to  him  seve« 
ral  other  places,  and  stipulated  to  pay  him  thirty  thousand 
crowns  in  gold,  toward  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war<^« 

11.  Feuillet,  Thuanns.     Vie  du  Pope  Piu,  K  Cantemir.    Ricaat. 
13.  Fcuillet,  ubi  sup.     IS.  Miniana,  lib.  vit.        14.  Peruta. ,   Ferrcias. 
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The  pope  was  grcady  incensed  at  this  treaty,  which  was 
certainly  dishonourable  to  Christendom.  But  Philip  II. 
whose  attention  was  now  chiefly  engaged  by  the  civil  wars 
in  the  Low  Countries,  readily  sustained  the  apology  of  the 
Venetians.  It  was  but  reasonable,  he  said,  that  the  republic 
should  be  permitted  to  know  her  own  interest :  for  him,  it 
was  sufficient,  that  he  had  given  proofs  of  his  friendship  to 
Venice,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  re* 
ligion.'^. 

Don  John,  however,  was  litde  pleased  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Venetians.  After  separating  from  the  confederates, 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  Tunis,  where  he  proposed  to 
erect  an  independent  sovereign  ty ;  and  he  hoped  next  season, 
by  means  of  the  league,  utterly  to  ruin  the  Sultan's  naval 
power,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  employed  to  recover  that 
city  and  its  territory.  He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  conjec- 
ture* A  fleet  of  three  hundred  gallies,  with  forty  thousand 
land  forces  on  board,  was  sent  in  the  spring  to  in- 
vest  Tunis ;  and  the  place,  though  gallandy  de- 
fended, was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword,  before  a  sufficient  force  could  be  assembled  for  its 
relief*. 

During  all  these  bloody  transactions  the  mere  recital  of 
which  makes  the  human  heart  shrink  from  the  horrors  of 
war,  Germany  continued  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  under  the 
mild  government  of  Maximilian.  He  died  while  preparing 
to  support  his  election  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  his  son,  Rodolph  II.  a 
prince  who  inherited  the  pacific  disposition  of  his  father. 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  new  scenes  of 
slaughter ;  to  behold  Christians  and  fellow-citizens  exercis- 
ing on  each  other  as  great  barbarities  as  ever  were  inflicted 
upon  the  followers  of  Christ  by  those  of  Mahomet. 

15.  Minjana,  ubi  sup.  16.  Caatemir.  Ricaut.  Ferreras. 
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